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ACROSS THE PLAINS. 


BY MRS. C. F. GERRY. 


CHAPTER I. 


T was on a clear, cold, wintry day 
that Judge Archer’s family sat 
down to their Christmas dinner. 
No snow had as yet fallen, but the 
air was keen and frosty, and the 
boughs of the great horse-chest- 
nuts on the lawn swayed in the 
north wind, that swept up through 
the adjacent woods, and across 
the plains, stretching away like 
an English moorland, when the 
heather has lost its purple, and 
the gorse its golden bloom. 

The sun shone warm and bright 
through the red damask curtains 
of the dining-room; a cheerful fire 
glowed in the grate, and the solid 
mahogany which had been polished till it gleamed 
like a mirror, the dark, rich carpet, and the elegance 
of the plate and china bespoke wealth and taste. But 
it is with the group gathered round the festive board 
that we are chiefly concerned, and we will therefore 
hasten to sketch their portraits to our readers. 

At the foot of the table sat Judge Archer, evidently 
a gentleman of more intellect than heart, with a large 
and well-shaped head, a high and thoughtful brow, 
and deep-set gray eye. Opposite might be seen alady, 
with a calm, inscrutable face, presiding with an ease 
and self-y which Ned Judge Archer’s. 
Her dress of black satin seemed heavy enough to 
support her own weight; her collar, cuffs, and jaunty 
cap of the costliest lace, and her broach of a unique 
device, and all ablaze with diamonds; her whole 
appearance harmonizing with her luxurious sur- 
roundings. Ather right hand sat a tall and singularly 
handsome young man, playing the agreeable to her 
dark-haired daughter, who—with her crimson robe, 
and her glittering necklace and bracelets, her smiles, 
blushes, and dimples—formed a beautiful and vivid 
picture. 

Judge Archer’s second wife was a brilliant woman 
of the world, and admirably adapted to do the honors 
of his house, when men of intellect were his guests, 
and her husband thought himself fortunate in having 
secured such a prize. If memories of other years, 
when a gentler presence shed sunshine into his home 
—when fingers now cold in death had woven the 
Christmas garlands, and childish feet pattered over 
the floors, began to flit through his heart’s inner 
chambers, he resolutely banished them, and to have 
gazed upon him then, nobody would have dreamed 
that he ever gave a thought tothe past. He had just 
laid down the silver nut-crackers, when he heard a 
ring, and the muttering of the servants, who had 
been disturbed in the midst of their Christmas dinner, 
and rather reluctantly answered the summons. The 
next moment one of them entered, and said, respect- 
fully, ‘‘ You are wanted, Judge Archer.” 

* Wanted!’ cried the judge; “I am engaged; I 
cannotcome. Christinas, of all other days in the year, 
a@ man should be free of annoyances.” 

The servant retreated, and there was a brief parley 
between him and the visitor in the hall; then he came 
back, and continued: 

“The visitor has important business, sir.” 

“ Business,” said the judge, indignantly, “TI tell 
you business is not for Christmas, and he must wait a 
more fitting opportunity.” 

The servant again retreated, but presently re- 
appeared with an air of painful constraint. 

“Has he gone?” asked the judge. 








chair, he whispered, “it is Miss Mary, sir—and—and 
I cannot drive her away.” 


“No,” replied Jem, and bending over his master’s | 


Judge Archer’s brow knit, and an angry gleam shot 
into the deep-set eyes. His first impulse was to give 
a firm denial, bnt he feared an unpleasant scene might 
ensue, should he take this course, and therefore he 
rose, and, requesting to be excused for an instant, 
left the table. He was in his sternest mood when he 
stalked into the hall, and confronted the slight figure 
crouching on the threshold. With her slender form, 
and her fair face, framed in by heavy masses of pale, 
golden hair, she looked like the sorrowing Peri, wait- 
ing for the secret that should unbar the gates of 
Paradise; and nothing could have been more touching 
than the expression of her wistful blue eyes, and the 
attitude she had unconsciously taken. As Judge 
Archer paused before her, she looked up at him, and 
murmured: 

“ Father, can you keep Christmas without a thought 
of poor Mary?” 

“You do not deserve a thought,’”’ was the curt 
answer. 

The girl’s features contracted, and her voice was 
sharp with the terrible pain of her young heart, when 
she resumed ; 

‘Can you not believe me, whom you never doubted 
till within the last three years, when I solemnly as- 
sure you that I amas worthy your love and confidence 
as in those days when we were all so happy together? 
It is she, the second Mrs. Archer, who is utterly 
false, while I am as truthful as in my childhood.” 

**Mary, you shall not talk thus of my wife! 1 have 
banished you, and it is a matter of extreme surprise 
that you should come here, especially at such a 
time.” 

*“T thought, father, memories of my dead mother 
might plead for me to-day. You are rich, and I am 
poor, and forced to toil early and late to earn my bread. 
O, have you no pity for me?” 

“Your appeals are useless; you are as far beyond 
the reach of my sympathies, as if you were thousands 
of miles away. Go, go!” 

“Father, that woman and her child have driven 
me from your home and heart—how will they meet 
my mother at the solemn hour when we shall stand 
before God?” 

At this juncture, the wind sweeping through the 
hall, unclosed the dining-room door, and revealed 
the group gathered round the table. The girl shud- 
dered, and in a hoarse, unnatural tone, she gasped: 

“ Willis Read here!” 

“Yes, he has returned from Europe; and what is 
more, he has forgotten you!” 

**Great Heaven!” exclaimed Mary Archer, and with 
a half-suppressed sob she flitted from the door. 

While she was speaking, with regard to her step- 
mother’s influence, Willis Read had heard her voice, 
but without understanding the sternly reproachful 
language she hademployed. At the sound he started, 
a sudden tide of crimson surged over his face, and 
one of Bel’s loveliest sallies was quite lost upon him, 
Mary Archer, was the name that rose to his lips, but, 
like her father, he resolutely banished the memories 
her voice had aroused, and resumed his light chit-chat 
with the young beauty at his side. 

The judge re-appeared, and the party adjourned to 
the drawing-room. Other guests dropped in, and the 
parlors rang with merriment and song, but Willis 
Read was a haunted man. Often there came back to 
him visions of years gone-by, and he almost fancied 
he could see Mary Archer, glancing to and fro like 
a humming-bird, song on her lips, and gladness in 
her heart. 

When the company had retired, an irresistible im- 
pulse drove him from the house, and out across the 
plains, where he ‘had seen a well-known figure, tot- 
tering on like a shadow in the falling twilight. Night 
had closed in, with promises of a storm, and now the 
first snow of winter whitened the plains. Where, 
where was she who had been so delicately reared, so 
loved and cherished once? He had spent the evening 
| by the Christmas fire, and amid the luxuries of Judge 
Archer’s residence, while his only daughter was an 
| outeast. The spell of the old love was strong upon 
| him, as he hurried furward through the snow, and a 





thousand conflicting emotions struggled for the mas- 
tery. But at length he was startled as he saw Mary 
lying at a short distance. In another instant he was 
at her side, and a gleam of moonlight, shining through 
a dissolving clond, fell softly on her face. He had seen 
many a touching picture on canvas, and in marble, 
in galleries and studios abroad, but nothing more 
pathetic than that recumbent figure, that pale brow 
and cheek, and those icy lips. Invol ily his 


CHAPTER II. 

Two days had passed since Judge Archer's Christ- 
mas dinner, and Mary’s visit to her early home, and 
her step-mother sat alone amid the splendors of her 
dressing-chamber. She had a confidential waiting- 
maid, who understood how to make false hair look 
like real, to apply a bit of Spanish white here, and 
rouge or carmine there, and could enter into any 
h 








hands wandered over the dim gold of her hair, and he 
murmured: 

“ Mary—O! Mary Archer!” 

His familiar tones worked like magic, for she raised 
her weary head, and glanced round her. Suddenly 
her eyes were fastened on the young man, and she 
said: 

“Thad no thought of meeting you when I came 
home to beg a daughter’s rights.” 

TI suppose,” observed Read, his better feelings 
vanishing at the proud reserve of her manner, “ my 
presence was a surprise, and by no means a pleasant 
one.” 

“T will not deny it,” said the girl; “only painful 

iations are ted with you, and yet, but for 
you, I might have perished in the storm; I owe you 
my thanks.” 

Most men would have turned from her at once, but 
still he lingered; was he trying to regain his power, 
that he might triumph over her weakness, or did a 
finer impulse of his nature prompt the deed? We 
cannot now say, but as she moved from him, and 
folded her cloak more closely about her, he sprang 
forward, and exclaimed: 

**Mary, you are not able to walk unattended—let 
me guide you home?” 

For a few moments the girl hesitated, and then she 
took his proffered arm and moved on, so grave and 
self-poised that he was vexed at the interest he had 
felt inher. At length he drew forth a small package, 
and muttered: 

“Perhaps you may think I have forgotten the 
promise I made to bring you a set of cameos, but I 
have not. I purchased the most exquisite chisselings 
I could find; pray, will you accept them?” 

“Do not mock me!” cried Mary, her eyes burning 
through her tears; ‘‘ you know they are not for me! 
Take them back to Bel, where your hand and heart 
are already pledged.” 

“But, Mary,” said the young man, “I wish to be 
honorable in my affaires du coeur, and you had prior 
claims upon me—” 

“It is for that you have followed me across the 
plains,” interposed the girl, “but, Willis Read, if I 
had claims I resign them—you are free as air! Leave 
me now—I can walk alone.” 

Willis Read obeyed, but two or three times he 
glanced back, irresolute. Perhaps they had both been 
deceived, and their mutual misunderstanding might 
be explained, and they be reconciled. She had gone 
but a short distance, however, when he saw a manly 
tigure spring to her side, and she moved away, cling- 
ing to his arm, 

“Tdo not know,” observed the girl’s companion, 
with a bitter smile, ‘‘as my presence is welcome after 
the agreeable society of young Read.” 

“Silence! do not speak of him—he is as dead to me 
as my father.’ 

* And is your father still obdurate?” 

* Yes, I could not shake his purpose; your aunt 
and cousin have shut their heart against me.” 

* And blotted me from their books, because I dared 
love you. But, Mary dearest, there is no sacrifice 1 
would not make for you. I can give you peace and 
plenty—be mine, and all will go well.” 

The girl shook her‘ head, sadly, and replied: 

“Have I not told you that though I deeply appre- 
ciate your friendship, I cannot accept your love?” 

The young man was too shrewd a tactician to press 
his suit, but the sympathy he so adroitly offered was 
very sweet to the girl, and when they parted at the 
door of her humble lodgings, Maurice Livingston was 
| firm in the belief that Mary Archer would one day be 
| his bride. 











hol intrigue in which her mistress might see 
fit to employ her. This woman was now in attend- 
ance, and while she arranged Mrs Archer’s becoming 
coiffure, she gossiped with regard to family affairs. 

“ My lady,” she said, “I have just had a bit of talk 
with Jem the porter, and he has told me what I 
couldn’t believe.” 

“IT declare you arouse my curiosity,” observed Mrs, 
Archer ; “pray, do not fear to trust the secret with 

e. ” 


“T know it is my duty to be faithful to my mistress,” 
rejoined Ruth, ‘but one don’t like to betray a fellow- 
servant, except where your interests are concerned, 
my lady.” 

“What do you mean, Ruth?” cried her mistress. 

“Why, when Mary Archer went away from here, 
after her futher had refused to receive her, she wan- 
dered across the plains toward the little village beyond, 
and, my lady, a young man followed her,” 

* And who was it?” 

“ Willis Read, ma’am.” 

“Do not pretend to insinuate that, Ruth—it is 
absurd, for he was in the drawing-room the whole 
evening.” 

“Yes, my lady, but when the rest of you had re- 
tired, and you thought him in his room, he stole out, 
and went across the plains. Jem, who was a servant 
in the first Mrs. Archer’s time, and very fond of Mary, 
could not sleep, and he heard young Read’s door 
open, and saw him pass through the hall. He waited 
till he came back, and let himself in by a latch-key.” 

“It isa mere fabrication,” exclaimed Mrs, Archer, 
her cheek reddening with genuine crimson, “‘ he would 
like to break up the match between my daughter and 
Willis Read; but you have done your duty in warning 
me, and henceforth you must keep a sharp lookout. 
If I find him meddling again, I have but to say the 
word, and he is dismissed.” 

“What influence you have over the judge, my lady; 
you, not he, rules the house.” 

* And yet he does not suspect it,” said Mrs, Archer, 
with a light laugh; ‘“‘he dreams I should have been 
the tenderest of step-mothers, had it not been for 
Mary’s conduct.” 

The last word had scarcely died away, when the 
door unclosed and Bel tripped in, her dark eyes tlash- 
ing threzgh the angry tears which had welled up 
from their dusky depths, and her ripe lips wearing so 
grave an expression that it seemed as if they had 
never smiled. Gliding forward, she sank at her 
mother’s feet, and buried her face in the tulds of her 
thick brocade, 

Ruth obeyed Mrs, Archer’s signal to retire, and then 
the woman said: 

“Well, child, [can see you are vexed, and guess 
the cause—it is provoking that Willis Read does not 
propose.” 

The girl dashed away her tears, and lifted her head 
with a look beyond her girlish years. 

**Maina,” she exclaimed, ‘ believe it or not, as you 
will, he still has a penchant for Mary Archer. Cousin 
Maurice has just left me—” 

“Tnsolent boy!—how dare he venture beneath my 
root? Both the judge and J have srbidden him to 
enter, or even to speak when we meet.” 

“T told him,” replied Bel, ** you did not allow me 
to receive him, but he has the real Livingston as- 
surance, and took a seat, and chatted as coolly as if 
his companionship were the most agreeable in the 
world.” 

“Did Mary Archer send him to intercede for her, 
or to arouse suspicions with regard to Mr. Read?” 

“No, mama, J think not; he came of his own free- 
will, Lam certain.” 

“ And what purpose brought him hither?” 
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“ Listen, ond lw ill tell you to the best of my ability. 
Fickle as he has always been in his fancies, he loves 
Mary Archer to distraction, and Christmas night he 
went to meet her. He had gone but a short distance 
when he heard yoices—one was Mary’s, the other 
Willis Read’s!”’ 

“Go on, Bel—tell me all—all, child,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Archer. “It was stormy, and I do not see how 
he could have been sure of Willis Read’s identity.” 

“He carried a small lantern,” said Bel, “and by 
this means he satisfied himself that it was the same 
gentleman who had turned my music and sung duets 
with me a few hours before. In his terrible jealousy 
he feels defiant and restless, and was just in the mood 
to come and tantalize me. I wish I had never seen 
Willis Read, or been—” 

She hesitated, and Mrs. Archer rejoined: 

“So much in love with him, Bel!” 

The girl sprang to her feet, and paced the floor in a 
paroxysm of rage. 

“Mama,” she continued, pausing, at length, beside 
her mother, “shall Mary Archer stand between me 
and Willis Read ?—shall she win him back, and I be 
scorned and slighted?” 

No!” was the firm reply; “I have driven her from 
her home, and shut her father’s heart against her, 
and, trust me, she shall never regain her ascendancy 
over Mr. Read!” 

Do you credit my cousin’s story?” 

Mrs. Archer hesitated a few moments, ere she said: 


*“T credit it in part; Ruth told me that Jem saw 
him follow Mary across the plains after we had quitted 
the drawing-room, but believe me, he detests her, for 
he has not mentioned her name since his return. If 
he followed her, as Maurice and Ruth assure us, it 
was only to beg a release from the engagement which 
existed when he went abroad. He studied law with 
the judge, and as he was a prime favorite, it was 
most natural that he should desire to bring about an 
alliance. Take heart, child, all will end well.” 

The girl tossed her head with an energy that sent 
her dark curls dancing over her face, and tripped off, 
humming a fragment of a beautiful operatic air. 
When she had gone, Mrs. Archer’s assumed calmness 
vanished, and a thousand varying emotions painted 
themselves on her usually inscrutable face. 

“Tt seems,” she muttered, “ that Iam to have my 
hands full in managing Bel’s love-matters, for, if the 
truth must be confessed, they perplex me far more 
than my own. Mary Archer and young Read must 
not meet till he and my daughter are married, or 
solemnly betrothed, at least. Ruth must go into the 
village and ascertain where she is, by stratagem.” 

The next moment she rang the bell, and Ruth 
entered, with her accustomed query: 

“ What’s wanted, my lady?” 

“Ruth Kingsley, I never needed you more than I 
do now.” 

“Speak out, my lady; I would lay down my life to 
serve you.” 

“Thank you, thank you—your fidelity shall not go 
unrewarded.” 

Ruth bowed and the woman went on: 

“Tt appears that Jem’s statement was true, for it 
harmonizes with Maurice Livingston’s.”” And she pro- 
ceeded to relate what her daughter had disclosed, 
relative to the memorable meeting on the plains. 

“How artful!” exclaimed Ruth; “she means to 
make trouble, my lady.” 

* But I will thwart her,’’ muttered Mrs. Archer; 
“ifan explanation can be prevented till it is too late 
for them to become reconciled, Bel secures the best 
match in the State.” 

“ Yes, yes,”’ rejoined Ruth, “ but how can I help 
you, my lady?” 

Mrs. Archer pointed to a seat, and bending over 
Ruth, rapidly sketched a plan she had formed. The 
waiting-maid again avowed her readiness to assist her, 
and that night, while a sleety rain was falling, and 
the wind swept stormily through the narrow streets 
of the little village where Mary Archer had found 
refuge, the poor girl heard a rap at her door. She 
hastened to open it, and perceived her step-mother’s 
confidential maid. 

“Ruth,” she said, coldly, “I have no welcome for 
such as you, but if you need shelter from the storm, 
I shall not refuse it. Ihave been reading to-night in 
my mother’s Bible, ‘Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy,’ and I will therefore try to 
forget by-gones; walk in, Ruth.” 

“QO, Miss Mary,” exclaimed Ruth, “TIT ama different 
woman from what you think me, Jem told me of 
your visit Christmas day, and my heart has bled for 
you ever since. I have repented of my unkind treat- 
ment, but of course I can no longer live with my 
mistress. I must leave Cedarwood, and the sooner 
the better. Ihave laid up considerable money, and 
you shall share it.” 

Mary bent toward her, and pressed her tremulous 
lips to her forehead, and Ruth moved into the small 
room, where she had made herself a home. 

‘This isa poor place fur Judge Archer’s daughter,” 


of relief when her hostess dismissed the subject, and 
observed; 

“Searce as fuel is, I must afford sufficient fire to 
warm you,” and she put on fresh coal, reset the table, 
and made a hot cup of tea for her unexpected guest. 








Wh hen the tea things “had boon remov ed, Ruth | 
adroitly proposed that they should leave the neigh- 
borhood, which had few attractions for them now, 
and go toa Connecticut town, where they could live 
economically on the interest of her little fortune, 
which had been augmented by a recent bequest. 

“You are very kind,” replied the girl, ‘and as for 
me, I shall be only too glad to leave a place which has 
nothing to charm me now, and much to give me pain. 
I returned, hoping amid the memories Christmas 
must arouse, that I might be able to sotten my fa- 
ther’s heart, but since my efforts have proved vain, I 
feel it is best for me to go where I shall not be likely 
to meet him, or my former friends. Still I cannot be 
a dependent, and when we reach the town where we 
are to seek a refuge, I shall tind some means of earn- 
ing a livelihood, and repaying what you may loan me 
fur the expenses of the journey.” 

“Ah, my dear young lady,” exclaimed Ruth, “ you 
have the Archer pride; but we can arrange those 
matters after we are safe beyond the reach of your 
step-mother.” 

“Yes, yes, lam not afraid to trust you now, though 
I once thought you as crafty and cruel as your 
mistress. If I do not mistake, you have relatives in 
Connecticut.” 

“Certainly—I was born in Norwich, and have a 
sister living fifteen or twenty miles from there; but 
when shall we start?” 

“T can be ready to-morrow morning if you like, for 
it will require but a short time to make the needful 
preparations.” 

Ruth lent a realy hand in packing Mary Archer’s 
single trunk, and in the gray light of the December 
dawn two veiled figures appeared at the quiet depot, 
and took the morning train. 

Hours later, Maurice Livingston rapped at the low 
door of Mary Archer’s humble room. When she was 
first driven from her early home, she had for a week 
found a shelter there, and when she returned, in the 
wild hope that her father would receive her, she had 
again taken lodgings with this little family. Once, 
twice, thrice, Livingston rapped at her door, every 
moment growing more impatient, and at length he 
flung it open, and stalked in. To his surprise he found 
it vacant, and looking as desolate as an empty bird- 
eage. No fire had been kindled, neither had the 
curtains been drawn back from the low windows. 
Mary’s cloak no longer hung against the wall, and 
her tiny work-box, and the few relics of brighter 
days she had managed to retain, had disappeared. 

‘* By Jove!” he cried, ‘‘the bird hasflown! Can it 
be that she has duped me with regard to Will Read, 
and fled with him? The very thought maddens 
me; but here comes Mrs. Floyd—perhaps she can 
explain.” As he spoke, he advanced to the landlady, 
and said, with ill-concealed agitation, ‘ Iam astonish- 
ed to find Miss Archer absent.” 

“And so am I,” retorted good Mrs. Floyd; “when 
she hired the room, she thought she might stay the 
whole winter, but last night she had a visitor, and 
just before daylight she came hurrying in and paid 
her rent, and bid me good-by, declaring that she was 
going away again.” 

“Did you admit the gentleman who called?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Did you see them when they left?” 

“No, it was quite dark when they went through 
the hall, and I thought by Miss Archer’s manner, 
when she paid me, that she did not wish to be watched 
or questioned.” 

Livingston muttered an oath, and quitted the house 
in a perfect storm of passion. His sole thought then 
was that she had become reconciled to Read, and 
eloped with him, leaving poor Bel to wear the willow, 
and thus revenging herself on her and her step- 
mother. 

* They shall not elude me,” he exclaimed. ‘I will 
ferret the matter out, and if he has snatched her from 
me, I will move heaven and earth to snatch her from 
him.” 

With these words he mounted his horse and galloped 
to Cedarwood. When he reached the mansion, the 
servant who had taken Jem’s place as porter, and 
who was high in Mrs. Archer’s favor, answered his 
summons. 

‘TI wish to see Miss Bel,” said Livingston. 

“Indeed, sir, it is impossible; my lady forbids it, 
and I must obey orders.” 

The young man seized him by the arm, and, un- 
ceremoniously hurling him down the steps, rushed 
by him. Ashe entered the hall, he perceived Bel, 
and asked, hoarsely: 

“Where is Read?” 

“ Reading in the library.” 

‘“‘ Was he here last night? Tell me the truth, Bel, 
for no idle curiosity prompts the question.” 

“Yes,” and the girl’s face brightened, and her lips 
parted in a saucy, triumphant smile, as she whis- 
pered, “You cannot taunt me to-day with rumors of 
his having gone across the plains, to meet Mary 
Archer.” 

“No, but I find myself involved in another 
mystery.” 

* And what is it?” 

“She is lost, Mary; the room she occupied is 
vacant.” 

At that moment his aunt’s heavy silks came 
rustling down the stairs, and she said with grave tone: 

“What insolence! Leave the house, Maurice; you 
shall not make a scene!’’ 

“T tell you, Aunt Winifred, either you or Bel shall 
give me an audience!” 

The lady saw it was impossible to shake his pur- 
pose, and fearing his vehement language might reach 
the ears of Read, she replied: 





“Come into n my room, , then, rash boy.” 

Livingston followed her in grim silence, and when 
they had gained her room, paused before her with his 
most threatening aspect. 

“Aunt Winifred,” he began, “where is Mary 
Archer?” 


‘Pray, do you suppose I keep informed concern- | 


ing all her movements? Upon my word, I wish I 
could forget the girl.” 
“No doubt,” rejoined Livingston, drily; ‘ but I 


demand a direct answer to my question, and have it | 


I will.” 

Mrs. Archer saw that she could not evade him, and 
she said: 

‘Ruth Kingsley has left my service, because Jem 
and some of the old servants have aroused a strong 
prejudice against me, and an equal sympathy for 
Mary, and I understand they have gone to Con- 
necticut.” 

“And when did Ruth quit you? It must have 
been a sudden thing, for I saw her when I was talking 
to Bel yesterday.” 

“She went away early in the evening, and the new 
porter assured me she spent the night with Mary, and 
they took the morning train.” 

“Can you tell to what place they were bound?” 

“No, but I presume somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of Norwich, for Ruth has a sister living there.” 

“Winifred Archer,” exclaimed the young man, 
“little reliance can be placed on your word; but as 
it is for your interest to have Mary absent just at this 
time, I shall believe what you have told me, and 
start in pursuit. I feared she and Will Read had fled 
together, but since I am convinced to the contrary, I 
will take courage. Good afternoon: it is not prob- 
able I shall again have cause to trespass on your hospi- 
tality, tor I must follow Mary Archer. I shall not 
rest till the lost is found!” 

“ Was there ever such infatuation?” cried the lady, 
holding up her hands; and with a sigh of relief she 
opened the door for him, and saw him dash away 
down the avenue, and into the high-road. ‘There, 
there,” she added; “the plot works admirably; I 
hope Mary will decide to marry him, and reward his 
devotion. It would be the most welcome tidings I 
could receive, for there could be no possibility of a 
reconciliation between her and Willie Read!” 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Ir was in no enviable mood that Read had returned 
to Cedarwood, after his meeting with Mary on the 
plains, and his strange and contradictory conduct. 
He had tried to forget her as unworthy, but the emo- 
tion her presence had awakened, showed how dear 
she still was. To him her fair face was far lovelier 
than Bel’s dusky one; no eyes in the wide world 
seemed so full of thought and feeling, as those which 
haunted him with a gaze he could not comprehend. 
No lips used to wear such smiles; no laugh ever had 
amore silvery ring. On his way to Cedarwood, the 
storm ceased, and the fitful moonlight revealed the 
lake, where he had gathered her favorite water-lilies ; 
the luxuriant wild rosebush, whose bl he had 
woven amid her hair, the orchard boughs beneath 
which they had sat conning their lessons, and the 
very spot where they had parted. Alas! everything 
had changed, and Mary most of all! The troth- 
plight had been broken, and she had released him, 
bitterly assuring him that he was as free as air. 
Half sad, half indignant, he moved on, re-entered the 
house, and cautiously ascended to his room. There 
days dragged by, during which he passed through his 
life’s severest conflict. Sedulously he endeavored to 
banish the old dreamin, to let Mary Archer be to him as 
if she had never been, and gratify the judge, who had 
been his tutor, and his friend, by a marriage with 
Bel. 

It was the night subsequent to Maurice Livingston’s 
second visit that he walked into the drawing-room, 
hoping to shake off the memories which oppressed 
him, by listening to Bel’s gay chat. The parlors were 
vacant, and after pacing restlessly to and fro for 
awhile, he sauntered to the piano, and began to look 
at the music scattered over it. Suddenly his eye fell 
on an operatic air, which he had loved to sing abroad, 
when he thought his betrothed wife true to her girl- 
ish promises, It was Rizzio’s song to the beautiful but 
hapless Scottish queen, and for the first time in a 
twelve-month he sat down, and began to play the ac- 
companiment. Unconsciously he threw a wild pathos 
into the music and the words: 

“‘Mary, Mary, queen of my soul,” were melting 
from his lips, when a slight movement told him he had 
a listener. He looked up, and saw Bel Livingston 
standing on the threshold, her face perfectly colorless 
but for the sudden hectic which his glance sent to 
her cheek, and her eyes wearing a weary, wistful ex- 
pression, that touched him far more than their wonted 
sparkle. 

“ Ah! Mr. Read,” she murmured, ‘‘I do not like to 
be caught eaves-dropping, but nobody ever sang that 
with such power. You have betrayed your secret; 
though they told me to the contrary, you still love 
Mary Archer.” She turned as if about to glide away, 
but he sprang towards her, exclaiming: 

“Do not leave me, my dear Miss Livingston. Come 
in, and let us have a frank talk, for indeed I have 
much to say to you.” 

With some reluctance Bel allowed him to lead her 
into the drawing-room, and to a small lounge by the 
fireside. Then he sank down on an ottoman beside 
her, and resumed: 

“TI scarcely know where to begin my story, but I 
presume you are already familiar with certain facts, 
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suc h as the circumstances of my aequaintance with 
and engagement to Miss Archer.” 

* Yes, sir,” was the low reply, and he continued : 

“ITdeem it my duty to tell you how deep and de- 
voted was my love for her, and what a pang it cost 
me when I learned she was false, your cousin Maurice 
having proved my rival. On my return, I fancied I 
had subdued my boyhood’s love, but Christmas-day, 
when she came back to Cedarwood, I resolved to fol- 
low her across the plains, and ascertain whether she 
had any power over me. Do you blame me, Miss Liv- 
ingston?” 

‘No, not in the least; I think I should have done 
the same.” 

“Twill not deny that the meeting was painful to 
both of us,” resumed Read, speaking slowly and 
sadly; ‘but she released me, and when 1 had parted 
from her, your cousin joined her, and offered his arm 
with the air of one, who does not fear to meet a 
repulse.” 

“O, sir,” observed Bel, ‘I believe he worships her, 
and she is proud enough of his homage.” 

There was a brief silence, and then the young man 
said: 

Since that hour I have had a great struggle, Miss 
Livingston; now the spell of the old love has been so 
strong upon me, I feared I could never uproot it, and 
now I have regarded Mary Archer as unworthy of 
another thought. It was ina momentary weakness, 
that I commenced singing this song, dear to me once, 
because she was the queen of my soul, but at sight of 
you, I resolved to be frank and cast myself on your 
mercy. You are young, and beautiful, and guileless, 
and I am deeply interested in you. After what has 
passed, you are dearer to me than any woman in the 
world, and if you can accept me, it shall be my life’s 
aim to make you happy.” 

How well Bel Livingston played her role, when she 
extended her hand, and murmured with a smile, 
which made her bright face bewilderingly beautiful: 

“ Willis, I would rather be second in your heart, 
than first in another’s.” 

“And do you not fear to trust your happiness in 
my keeping?” 

“No, O no.” 

“Then let this be the seal of our betrothal,” and he 
drew her to him and pressed his lips to hers. 

Mrs. Archer was absorbed in a deep reverie, when 
Bel came bounding into her chamber, and swayed her 
pretty hand in the light of the lamps on the toilet- 
table, revealing the glitter of a magnificent ring. 

“What is this?” asked her mother; “has the 
judge been making you a present?” 

‘How stupid, mama,” cried the girl; 
engagement ring!” 

“Willis Read has proposed then?” 

“Yes, and been accepted, and all that remains is for 
you gracefully to give your sanction, and fix the 
wedding day.” 

Mrs. Archer’s face kindled, and she muttered with 
an exulting air: 

* Mary is again foiled!” 

Judge Archer was delighted at the news, and Bel’s 
heart swelled with triumph, as she looked forward to 
the spring, which was to witness her bridal. 

While these events were transpiring at Cedarwood, 
the banished daughter had found an asylum where 
she hoped to be free from Maurice Livingston’s per- 
sistent love-making, and her step-mother’s influence. 


“it is an 


Ruth Kingsley leased a small house, and taking her 
name, Mary lived with her, but not as a dependent. 
Her fine education rendered her a successful candi- 
date for the post of teacher in a select schoul, a mile 
perhaps from her new home, and thus she became 
more independent than she had been since the second 
Mrs. Archer was installed mistress of Cedarwood. 

The school comprised both a lady’s and gentleman’s 
department, and among the pupils the fair preceptress 
found many admirers. Their homage was so uni- 
versal, that there was not a family into which she had 
not been invited as an equal, and if she could have 
forgotten the girlish dreams that had perished, she 
might have been happy. 

It was on an April day, when the sky above was 
half in sunshine, half in shadow, that she went to 
spend the last afternoon of the week with the 
wealthiest family in the neighborhood. The Ever- 
harts had come up from New York, hoping to re-es- 
tablish the health of the youngest boy, and a bachelor 
brother had followed them to while away the time 
which hung heavily upon him. The family kept their 
New York habit, and at their late dinner Holmes 
Everhart met the young teacher. He had heard 
much in her praise from his nephews, who were her 
pupils, but he gave a start which betrayed his keen 
interest, when, on being presented to Miss Kingsley, 
he saw a tall, slight, graceful figure, a cloud of pale, 
golden hair, a pair of violet eyes, lighting up a face 
fair as a poet’s dream. He bowed profoundly over 
the hand she extended, let her out to dinner, and 
drove her home. Frot that our he was assiduous 
in his attentions, and Ruth rallied Mary on her third 
conquest. The girl laughed, and declared nothing 
more than friendship dictated his course, but time 
proved Ruth’s suspicions to be correct. 

One day, a month after her first meeting with him, 
he appeared on the threshold of the academy just as 
the pupils had been dismissed. 

“Good evening,” said Mary, ‘I suppose you have 
called for your nephews.” 

“No, Miss Archer,” he replied, in a low tone, “I 
have come expressly to beg the privilege of escorting 
you home—it seems to be a long and lonely walk for 
you.” 

The girl gave some careless answer, and yet ac- 
cepted the courtesy as a mere act of friendship. 


























observed the woman, glancing round the apartment, 
which was scantily furnished, dimly lighted, and half- 
warmed. 

“ Yes,” and the girl’s features worked as she spoke, 
“usurpers have driven me from home, father, friends 
—all that I loved and valued!” 

There was something so pathetic in her words and 
manner, that Ruth Kingsley moved uneasily in the 
chair Mary had drawn forward, and she felt a sense 
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When she emerged from the academy, he pr 
his arm. They soon glided into conversation 
at length he observed: 

* 1 would not wound vou forthe world, but Tt 
you are masquerading a littl. - cannot help 
ing that the name Kingsley does net fit you, n 
do T believe Annt Ruth to be a real aunt.” 

“It is true, sir,” rejoined Mary, her check flu 
“but cireumstiances have forced me to secrecy, 

“Be assured T shall not betray yvou—the » 
safe, but, Miss Kingsley, little as TP know of ve 
little as To have hitherto cared for women, ny 
soul goes out ino homage to you, as sincere 
thrilled a human heart. To am no longer mM 
with regard to love at ftlest sight, for when TD sa 
at my brother's, [felt [had met my fate.” 

“O, Mr. Everhart,” exclaimed Mary, tears y 
ing in her eyes, “LT can but regret your decha 
for Leannot, cannot accept you.” 

“You are engaged then? 

“No, Lam perteetly free, but T have loved, 
Was once betrothed to another,” 


* Miss Kingsley, deeply as your words pain mi 
have taken a course that proves you a true w 





and 1 only covet sach a prize the more. Lis 
me—T am going away to the Wost—a venr mia 
ere We meet again, but do not refuse me the 
lege of writing to you in my absence, and end 
ing to awaken something more than a tr 
interest.” 

The girl gave her assent, and they parted at 
Kingsley's door—he to commence his travels, a 
to struggle onee more with the destiny which 
stern and pitiless, before her. 

And Maurice Livingston, what of him? 
left Cedarwood, resolved to join Mary Archer i 
diately, but a railroad disaster had prevent 
carrying out his purpose, and for weeks he lay 
inn in an obscure village to which he had been 
by strangers. A surgeon had daily attended 
but his injuries had been so severe that Dr, | 
feared he would be crippled tor life, 
was able to be moved, he was sent back to his 
in Boston. He never saw the Archers, who r 
in the suburbs, but from friends who visited h 
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learned that Bel’s marriage had been defers 
account of a sudden ilness, and his Aunt W 
still held sway at Cedarwood. 

Inthe meantime, God was working out his 
poses, and a rainbow of promise was again beg 
to gleam dimly through the clouds which hun 
Mary Archer’s sky. Ruth Kingsley had be 
tacked with a malignant disease, and when » 
the neighbors, nor even her sister, would vi 
into her room, Mary watched by her beds 
ministering angel. Through Heaven’s mere) 
the girl's faithful nursing, the woman recover: 
she was not the Ruth Kingsley of old. Her hea: 
gradually been softening, and now Mary's tr: 
was complete. 

“Child,” she said one day, “I cannot live 
without confessing the guilty part LT have a 
serve the second Mrs. Archer, and secure th 
which bribed me to carry out her plans. I 5 
falsehood when I came to your door, and to! 
my sympathies were with you; for your step-r 
feared there might be an explanation betwee 
and young Read, and formed that plot to get y 
of the neighborhood, Again and again I h 
solved to tell you the secret, but I dared not ti 
Your kindness has been a terrible reproach 
conscience has upbraided me, and L can hard! 
you will ever forgive me.” 

“O, Ruth, Ruth, you have done mea great w: 
exclaimed the girl, ‘but [do forgive you, ani) 
that you may lead a different life.” 

“God helping me, I will,” said Ruth, sok 
“but one thing | shall do as soon as I gain stre 

* And what is that?” 

“Go back to Cedarwood, and expose Mrs. Ar 

“ Not for revenge, Ruth?” 

“No, but from a sense of duty. 
go.” 

Ruth Kingsley kept ber word, and mid-s: 
saw her at Cedarwood. Judge Archer sat 
library reading his favorite paper, when Kuth | 
} ley stole in, and said: 

{ “My master, you brought a serpent int 

home, when Winifred Livingston came her 
has poisoned your mind with falsehood, and 
sented your daughter as one who would stoop 
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loin your wealth and her step-mother’s jewel 
the missing gold and diamonds were secured in 
drawers of her own. It was her influence 
drove Mary from the heritage that is rightful 
and yave the place to those who are vile en 
plot any mischief! She wrote the letters Wil) 
received in Europe, telling him that Mary has 
with a scapegrace cousin, Maurice Livingst: 
she has been the means of keeping them es 
since his return.” 
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When she emerged from the academy, he proffered 
his arm, They soon glided into conversation, and 
at length he observed: 

*T would not wound you for the world, but I believe 
you are masquerading a little. IL cannot help think- 
ing that the name Kingsley does not tit you, neither 
do I believe Aunt Ruth to be a real aunt.” 

“It is true, sir,” rejoined Mary, her check flushing, 
“but circumstances have forced me to secrecy.” 

* Be assured IT shall not betray you—the secret is 
safe, but, Miss Kingsley, little as I know of you, and 
little as I have hitherto cared for women, my whole 
soul goes out in homage to you, as sincere as ever 
thrilled a human heart. I am no longer faithless, 
with regard to love at first sight, for when I saw you 
at my brother’s, I felt I had met my fate.” 

“O, Mr. Everhart,” exclaimed Mary, tears gather- 
ing in her eyes, “I can but regret your declaration, 
for Lcannot, cannot accept you.” 

“You are engaged then?” 

“No, 1 am perteetly free, but I have loved, and 
was once betrothed to another.” 

* Miss Kingsley, deeply as your words pain me, you 
have taken a course that proves you a true woman, 
and T only covet such a prize the more. Listen to 
me—I am going away to the West—a year may pass 
ere We meet again, but do not refuse me the privi- 
lege of writing to you in my absence, and endeavor- 
ing to awaken something more than a friendly 
interest.” 

The girl gave her assent, and they parted at Ruth 
Kingsley’s door—he to commence his travels, and she 
to struggle once more with the destiny which rose, 
stern and pitiless, befure her. 

And Maurice Livingston, what of him? He had 
left Cedarwood, resolved to join Mary Archer imme- 
diately, but a railroad disaster had prevented his 
carrying out his purpose, and for weeks he lay at an 
inn in an obscure village to which he had been borne 
by strangers. A surgeon had daily attended him, 
but his injuries had been so severe that Dr. Blake 
feared he would be crippled for life, and as soon as he 
was able to be moved, he was sent back to his home 
in Boston. He never saw the Archers, who resided 
in the suburbs, but from friends who visited him, he 
learned that Bel’s marriage had been deferred on 
account of a sudden illness, and his Aunt Winifred 
still held sway at Cedarwood. 

In the meantime, God was working out his pur- 
poses, and a rainbow of promise was again beginning 
to gleam dimly through the clouds which hung over 
Mary Archer’s sky. Ruth Kingsley had been at- 
tacked with a malignant disease, and when none of 
the neighbors, nor even her sister, would venture 
into her room, Mary watched by her bedside, a 
ministering angel. Through Heaven’s mercy, and 
the girl’s faithful nursing, the woman recovered, but 
she was not the Ruth Kingsley of old. Her heart had 
gradually been softening, and now Mary’s triumph 
was complete. 

“Child,” she said one day, “I cannot live longer 
without confessing the guilty part I have acted to 
serve the second Mrs. Archer, and secure the gold 
which bribed me to carry out her plans. I spoke a 
falsehood when I came to your door, and told you 
my sympathies were with you; for your step-mother 
feared there might be an explanation between you 
and young Read, and formed that plot to get you out 
of the neighborhood. Again and again I have re- 
solved to tell you the secret, but I dared not till now. 
Your kindness has been a terrible reproach to me; 
conscience has upbraided me, and I can hardly hope 
you will ever furgive me.” 

*O, Ruth, Ruth, you have done mea great wrong,” 
exclaimed the girl, “but Ido forgive you, and pray 
that you may lead a different life.” 

“God helping me, I will,” said Ruth, solemnly; 
“but one thing 1 shall do as soon as I gain strength.” 

* And what is that?” 

“Go back to Cedarwood, and expose Mrs. Archer!” 

*“ Not for revenge, Ruth?” 

“No, but from a sense of duty. Heaven bids me 
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0. 
° Ruth Kingsley kept her word, and mid-summer 
saw her at Cedarwood. Judge Archer sat in the 
library reading his favorite paper, when Ruth Kings- 
ley stole in, and said: 

“My master, you brought a serpent into your 
home, when Winitred Livingston came here. She 
has poisoned your mind with falsehood, and repre- 
sented your daughter as one who would stoop to pur- 
loin your wealth and her step-mother’s jewels, when 
the missing gold and diamonds were secured in secret 
drawers of her own. It was her influence which 
drove Mary from the heritage that is rightfully hers, 
and gave the place to those who are vile enough to 
plot any mischief! She wrote the letters Willis Read 
received in Europe, telling him that Mary had eloped 
with a scapegrace cousin, Maurice Livingston, and 
she has been the means of keeping them estranged 
since his return.” 

“Ruth, Ruth,” exclaimed the judge, “are you 
deceiving me?” 

* No, no, as God hears me, you may rely on what I 
say.”’ . 

«Come with me then,” and he drew her into his 
wife’s chamber, and stood befure her stern and 
pitiless. 

“Woman,” he said, “the suspicions Jem aroused 
yesterday, are contirmed—you have been false and 
cruel, but God shall judge between my daughter and 
thine—one the rightful heiress, the other a base 
usurper. Mary, Mary, come back to your father’s 
heart and home.” 

He had not thought her near, even though he had 
spoken thus, but she now moved forward, leaning on 


| Willis Readl’s arm. She had returned with Ruth, | 
and while she waited in the grounds, young Read | 
had joined her, and all had been explained. | 

Mrs. Archer's strength had been failing during | 
Bel’s illness, and the shock brought on an alarming 
disease of which she died a fortuight later. | 

Maurice Livingston went abroad to a foreign hos- | 
pital soon afterward, and Bel accepted an invitation 
to accompany his fiunily on their tour. 

Mr. Everhart was too true a friend not to rejoice in 
Mary’s joy, but for him that was the one love for a 
lifetime, his heart can have no second blossoming. 

For three years Mary Archer has been a happy 
wife, her father and Willis Read happy men, and 
often they talk over the scenes of that Christmas, 
and the weary, weary walk Across THE PLAINS. 

————— ¢ <> eos > -————— 
WHAT THE WIND SAYS. 

“Do you know what the cold wind says, grandpa?” 
asked a little child at an old merchant’s knee. 

“No, puss; what does it?” he answered, stroking 
her fair hair. 

“Remember the poor! grandpa; when it comes 
down the chimney it roars, remember the poor; 
when it puts its great mouth to the keyhole it 
whistles, remember the poor; when it strides (hrough 
a crack in the door, it whispers if; and, grandpa, 
when it blows your beautiful silver hair about in the 
street, and you shiver and button up your coat, does 
it not get at your ear, and say so too, in a small, still 
voice, grandpa?” 

“Why, what does the child mean?” cried grandpa, 
who, L am afraid, had been used to shut his heart 
against such words. “You want a new muff and 
tippet, I reckon. <A pretty way to get them out of 
your old grandfather.” 

“No, grandpa,” said the child earnestly, shaking 
her head, ‘no; it’s no-muff-and-tippet children Um 
thinking of; my mother always remembers them, and 
s6 do I try to.” 

After the next storm, the old merchant sent pounds 
to the treasurer of a Relief Society, and said, “ Call 
for more when you want it.” The treasurer stared 
with surprise, for it was the first time he had ever 
collected more than a pound from him, and that, he 
thought, came grudgingly. 

“Why,” said the rich merchant, afterwards, ‘I 
could never get rid of that child’s words; they stuck 
to me like glue.” 

“And a little child shall lead them,” says the 
Scripture. How many a cold heart has melted, and 
aclose heart opened, by the simple earnestness and 
suggestive words of a child. 


ANIMAL TRADES AND CALLINGS. 

Bees are geometricians:—their cells are so con- 
structed as, with the least quantity of material, to 
have the largest-sized spaces and least possible loss ot 
interstice, 

So also is the ant-lion:—his funnel-shaped trap is 
exactly correct in its conformation, as if it had been 
made by the most skilful artist of our species, with 
the aid of the best instrument. 

The mole is a meteorologist. 

‘The bird called the nine-killer is an arithmetician ; 
so also is the crow, the wild turkey, and some other 
birds, ° 

The torpedo, the ray, and the electric eel are elec- 
tricians. 

The nautilus is a navigator:—he raises and lowers 
his sail, casts and weighs anchor, and pertorms other 
nautical evolutions. 

Whole tribes of birds are musicians. 

The beaver is an architect, builder, and woodcutter : 
he cuts down trees, and erects houses and dams. 

The marmot is a civil engineer: he not only builds 
houses, but constructs aqueducts and drains to keep 
them dry. 

The white ants maintain a regular army of soldiers. 

The East India ants are horticulturists: they make 
mushrooms, upon which they teed their young. 

Wasps are paper-manufacturers. 

Caterpillars are silk-spinners. 

The bird ploceus textor is a weaver: he weaves a 
web to make his nest. 

The primia is a tailor; he sews the leaves together 
to make his nest. 

The squirrel is a ferryman: with a chip or piece of 
bark tor a boat, and his tail for a sail, he crosses a 
stream, 

Dogs, wolves, jackals, and many others, are hunters. 








RETALIATION OF A WOMAN. 

One of the most serious jokes that we ever heard of 
was perpetrated by a dying woman on her husband. 
It seems he was a harsh, unfeeling brute, and when | 
anything unpleasant occurred in the course of their | 
married life, was in the habit of saying to the humble | 
partner of her joys, “ There, hang you, there’s a nut | 
for you to crack.” At last the hand of death was | 
upon the poor, miserable woman, and with her latest | 
breath she summoned her husband, and told him 
that although she had striven to do right in nearly | 
all cases, yet an ‘“‘open confession was good for the 
soul,” and shé wished to tell him that only one of the | 
blooming daughters that had been their pride, be- | 
longed to him. | 

The husband was confounded—“ which is mine!” | 
he exclaimed aghast. 

“Ah!” said the dying woman, “there is a nut for | 
you to crack;” and turning away her face immedi- | 
ately expired, leaving the poor husband and father 
in a state of bewilderment as to which one of his sup- | 
posed offspring it was his duty to discard, and which | 








to recognize. | 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


THE WEARY HEART. 
Softly comes the rosy morn, 
Heralding the day; 
Faint is heard the huntsman’s horn, 
Far, far away. 
All around is bright and cheery, 
And Lam weary, weary. 


The flash of swallow on the wing, 
The hum of passing bee; 
The feathered songsters sweetly sing ; 
All these T hear and see. 
All around is bright and cheery, 
And I ain weary, weary. 


The merry schoolboy’s noisy mirth 
Grates harshly on my ear; 
For in my heart there is a dearth, 
Andin my cye a tear, 
All around is bright and cheery, 
And I am weary, weary. 
Broken hopes I now mourn over, 
Cherished dreams long fled; 
Departed shadows round me hover; 
All L loved is dead. 
Ilow cana broken heart be cheery ? 
And mine is weary, weary. 
(ow —— 
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BD Marriage under Difficulties. 


BY MAL 





MERWIN. 
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REV. JONATHAN TritERODY is the “ principal 
agent of Hymen,” for a certain large rural district in 
Rhode Island, situated among the hills and woods, 
miles away from any rail road or stage route. Cou- 
ples visit him from long distances and at odd seasons, 
to be united for life, and his humble cottage has been 
the scene of many laughable incidents. 

Not long since, he was aroused from sleep one night, 
at about eleven o’clock, by a loud knocking at the 
back-door of his house. Thinking that an absent 
member of the family, who was somewhat expected 
home, had at length returned, he jumped out of bed, 
lighted a candle, and hastily answered the summons 
without stopping to make any change in his dress 
(or, rather, undress). 

Opening the door, he started back on beholding a 
stranger, who quickly asked: 

* Does Elder Tritebody live here?” 

“That ismy name; but you must excuse my appear- 
ance—I expected to see my son instead of a stranger,” 
replied the minister. 

“Can you marry me to-night?” continued the young 
man, taking no notice of the apology, and recurring 
at once to the matter evidently uppermost in his 
mind. 

* Where is your lady?” the clergyman asked, dodg- 
ing behind the door, and holding the candle so as to 
let the rays of light extend out into the yard. 

*O, she’s ina kerrige in the road out here,” he 
replied, waving his hand indicatively towards the 
highway. 

“Well, you may invite her in; in the meantime I 
will dress myself, and then I will see what I can do 
for you,” replied the accommodating man. 

Stepping to the stairway, Mr. Tritebody called his 
son, 80 as to have a witness to the contemplated event, 
and then set about dressing himself. In afew min- 
utes, the bride elect, a tall, green, raw-boned country 
girl, dressed in gay colors, was ushered into the little 
parlor. She did not seem in the least disconcerted by 
the lateness of the hour; but, on the contrary, ap- 
peared as anxious for the completion of the nuptials 
as did her cavalier, who was now discovered to be 
dressed in the uniform of a private, and attached to a 
regiment in course of organization in the State. 

Mr. Tritebody soon made his appearance, followed 
by his son, a lad of sixteen, who with hastily adjusted 
garments and uncombed hair, was not in the best 
humor at being called up at such an unseasonable hour. 
The clergyman found, on opening his portfolio, that 
he was all out of certain blanks necessary to the proper 
performance of a marriage, and made the fact known 
atonce. The countenance of Jedediah Wilkins (that 
was the name of the anxious swain)suddeuly fell; but 
immediately recovering his equilibrium, he asked: 

“ But can’t ye marry us ’thout the blank, and fix it 
arterwards?” 

And Belinda Jane also gave the clergyman a very 
beseeching look, adding: 

“It *pears to me that would do jest as well.” 

“No, Leannot. There is a heavy fine against per- 
forming the ceremony without first observing this 
preliminary. We will give the lady our spare chamber, 
and you are welcome to the sofa, until morning, when 
I shall be able to procure the blanks.” 

* But can’t ye send and git one to-night, Elder? 
I wont mind the expense. Ye see, mine is a particu- 
lar case—l have ‘nlisted—this is my last furlough 
before we march—I must report to my regiment in 
Providence, tu-morrow afternoon at four o’clock, and 
Ihave made up my mind to be married tu-night. 
I've called at the houses of two ministers in C—, 
but they were both away, and that is why I’m here so 
late. If ye could jest git the things to-night, sir, I 
will pay you for all the trouble,” pleaded the anxious 
youth; and Belinda Jane “ seconded his motion,” with 
another beseeching look. 


the saddle on his back and ride there in half the time 
that it would take to drive a carriage,” replied James, 
darting out of the door. 

Along the narrow road, lined on both sides with 
! trees or bush, for nearly the whole distance, the young 

man rode, uttering audible wishes not at all favorable 

to people who “come at midnight to be married.” A 

ride of two miles brought him to his destination 
| With great difficulty, he awoke the town clerk, and 
| eventually procured the needed documents. 

In the meantime Mr. Tritebody’s whole honsehold 
were awakened and one after another made their ap- 
pearance. The couple waited patiently for James’s 
return, oceasionally conversing with the clergyman 
upon the war, the latter now and then jocosely divert- 
ing their attention to the subject of tharried Tite. 
(* Kindred topics,” methinks I here some sour old 
bachelor mutter.) At length, James drove up; the 
necessary questions were answered and noted in the 


“return,” and the waiting couple were requested to 
take their position on the floor. 

The groom smiled for the first’ time, as he responded 
to the request, and “ came to time,” as promptly as if 
he had been in line with his company, and the “ order- 
ly,” had given the command to “right thee.” Justas 
the clock struck one, Jedediah and his Belinda Jane 
were pronounced “man and wife.” Placing « gener- 
ous “ greenback” in the elder’s hand and bidding the 
family good night, the now happy youth took his lady 
by the hand and led ler to the carriage. We hope his 
troubles were at an end. 


— —— + wee > 
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BIG WORDS. 


BY CARLO ALBERTO. 

How frequently we seé them! How often they are 
fluently used in both writing and speaking, where a 
snialler word would by far be the most preferable, and 
not only that, but the most sensible. They are often 
employed by persons who think by their usage they 
will elevate their names, and so become famous and 
celebrated writers. 

This is a mistake. No person who aspires to the use 
of bombastic and irrational words, will ever become 
renowned in his writings; buton the contrary, he will 
occupy a low position in the minds of everybody. 
Intellectual-minded persons, and those who are 
proper judges of writing, without any exception, pre- 
fer simple words. They not only give more tone to 
the manuscript, but are more simple and comprehen- 
sible; being understood by all, generally, from the 
gray-haired gentleman to the child of ten. They look 
and read better, possessing definitions plain and sim- 
ple, therefore giving the proper tone and sound to the 
piece of writing in which they are used. 

Then speaking of big words. Some cases in which 
they are used, are really laughable and amusing. To 
give the reader an instance of their folly, I will say 
that in one case, a person of my acquaintance wished 
to say that “ the blames of the people were thrown up- 
on the loud cheers of the mob.” 

To give it as I have just done was too simple a man- 
ner! He wished to use big words, or words that 
sounded respectable, using his own language. He 
gave it thus—* the political vituperations were ejacu- 
lated against the vociferous ejaculations and exclama- 
tions of the multitudinous populace!” Ridiculous! 
The very idea of such a phrase sounding respectable! 
It is not only amusing but absurd. 

Such instances as the above occur daily, but the 
superscribed is very simple compared with some oth- 
ers. Then let us cast off all thought of using big 
words. When perplexed for a suitable expression, 
place the simplest and plainest word you can think of. 
It will look and sound better, and the writer will 
never be held as the laughing-stock of everybody, like 
one who aspires to the use of big words. 


— > 





ORIGIN OF PLANTS. 


The citron is a native of Greece. 

The pine is a native of America. 

The poppy originated in the East. 

Oats originated in North Africa. 

Rye came originally from Siberia. 

Paisley was first known in Sardinia. 

The pear and apple are from Europe. 
Spinach was first cultivated in Arabia. 
The sunflower was brought from Peru. 
The mulberry tree originated in Persia. 
The gourd is probably an eastern plant. 
The cotton tree is a native of India. 

The walnut and peach came from Persia. 
The horse-chestnut is a native of Thibet. 
The cucumber came from the East Indies. 
The quince came from the island of Crete. 
The radish is a native of China and Japan. 








After a momentary deliberation, Mr. Tritebody re- | 


quested his son to jump on the horse and ride over 
to the town clerk’s office for the necessary papers. 

“ Just take my horse, sir,’’ interposed the swain; 
“it will save time.” 


Peas are supposed to be of Egyptian origin. 
The garden beans came from the East Indies. 
The garden cress is from Egypt and the East. 
Horseradish came from the south of Europe. 
The Zealand flax shows its origin by its name. 
The coriander grows wild near the Mediterranean. 
The dyer’s weed is peculiar to southern Germany. 
The Jerusalem artichoke is a Brazilian product. 
Hemp is a native of Persia and the East Indies, 
The parsnip is supposed to be a native of Arabia. 
The cranberry is anative of Europe and America, 
The potato is a well-known native of Peru and 
Mexico. 


The currant and gooseberry came from Southern 


“O, no; oursis right here in the barn; I can throw Europe. 
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LEWIE. 


BY MRS. R. T. ELDREDGE. 


He came to me in a dream last night— 
"Twas a beautiful dream; the sky was bright, 
And he looked beautiful, too. 
“ Wilt stay with me, sweet darling ?"' I said, 
As I lay my hand on his fair young head; 
“I'm lonely, love, without you.”’ 


Two sunbeams played on his bright brown hair, 
And his fair young face grew still more fair, 
Whilst the sunbeams kissed his cheek. 
My child, my child, my beautiful boy! 
1 envied the sunbeams in my joy, 
But I could not, dared not speak. 


He was not pillowed upon my breast, 
W.here his fair, bright head was wont to rest, 
When he wearied of his play; 
My beautiful child! my angel one! 
“ Father, thy will, not mine be done!” 
"Iwas all that I could say. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE HOUSE OF SHADOWS. 
A MYSTERY. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, 





Shadows to-night 
Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard 
Than could the subst of ten tl d soldiers. 
SHAKSPEARE. 

i, ON the outskirts of a venerable New England town, 
within twenty miles of Boston, still stands a stately 
edifice, erected by an opulent official in the old colo- 
nial times, the repetition, probably, of some similar 
mansion in “ Merrie England.” Substantially built 
of the very best material, its framework has defied 
the ravages of time, but its general aspect is ragged 





iron constitution but decayed circumstances, who, 
while enjoying robust health, yet shows in his exter- 
nal condition manifest evidence of having seen better 
days. There is always something human in a house 
which has long been the habitation of man. Wecan- 
not persuade ourselves that there is no intelligence in 
those windows that open like watchful eyes at early 
morning, and close like weary eyes when the still 
shadows of night descend from on high. 

This old house—Fairmont it is styled—is like an 
aged man who has outlived all his family and friends. 
It exists solitary and alone, led and neglected 
The estate, of which it occupies nearly the centre, 
once teeming with cultivated crops, now produces 
nothing but grass, and except in haying-time, is an 





forest trees, once ornamental, and even now the green 


ped of their garniture of leaves, look dismal and for- 





line of battle by the viewless cavalry of winter storms. 


with green and gray mosses. 


midst of which a few pale flowers, struggling into 
bloom, alone give evidence of the graceful hand of 
culture that once gemmed the gay parterres with 
perfumed and starry petals. A ragged hedge encloses 
the garden. There was once a stone statue of a 
nymph and a fountain here; but the figure is nowan 
unsightly torso, and there is only a stagnant pool 
mantled with green slime where the living water once 
bubbled and sparkled in a Parian basin. 

There is scarcely a whole pane of glass in all the 
windows of the house. Green mosses have converted 
the roof into a verdant thatch. ‘The stables and out- 
houses are in aruinous state, and all the wooden 
fences that once subdivided the property have fallen 
into decay. 

Since it is deserted by its owners, it may be asked 
“why some poor family has not taken possession of it, 
or why marauding boys and men have not hastened 
its destruction by removing the woodwork for fuel and 
leaving the rest to the wild ravages of the autumnal 
and winter storms? The reason is, that the house is 
protected by its evil reputation, as a man of ill-repute 
is shunned and dreaded by the world. 

A very poor family once attempted to occupy it, but 








after a week’s trial, relinquished the experiment, and 
never after yentured within its portals. Even truant 
schoolboys neyer trespassed on its premises, but con- 
tented themselyes with halting at a distance and 
throwing stones at the windows. When the last pane 
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come to be popularly given to Fairmont from a reason 
that will appear hereafter. 

We have said it was utterly deserted—but strange 
tales were rife respecting it. It was said that the 
village sexton, returning home late one night from a 
funeral, beheld with astonishment a light in every 
room of Fairmont, and shadows busily passing to and 
fro upon the inner walls. But the light, instead of 
being the warm glow of a festal illumination, was the 
cold phosphorescent radiance of the ignis fatuus or 
will-o’-the-wisp. He repeated his story to his wife, 
and she to the village gossips; but the skeptical shook 
their heads and hinted that the sexton had partaken 
too freely of the generous wine that flowed like water 
at old Squire Richland’s funeral in pursuance of the 
custom of those days, and that he had been startled 
by a vision of his own disordered imagination. It is 
noteworthy, however, that none of the unbelievers 
cared to pass the House of Shadows after nightfall. 

We have said that the mansion was erected by an 
old colonial grandee. His name was Vargrave, and 
the property was never alienated from the Vargrave 
family. Godfrey Vargrave, a strange sort of man, on 
returning from his travels in Europe, during which 
he passed a long time at the Heidelberg University, 
married Eleanor Vassal, of the great Vassal family, 
a beauty but no heiress. They receiveda great many 
visitors during the honeymoon, but returned few of 
the calls. Godfrey was a cold, reserved man, and 
found no pleasure except in abstruse scientific studies, 
He had brought home from Germany an immense 
number of old folios, and some priceless manuscripts 
bound in vellum, and fitted up a library and labora- 
tory, in which he passed whole days, and sometimes 
even nights. From the chimney of the laboratory 
strange colored flames issued at late hours of the 
night, and all sorts of stories circulated as to the 
nature of his occupations. Some of the old men and 
old women of the village who had inherited legiti- 
mately from the days of Cotton Mather, a friend of 
| Puritanic prejudices and superstitions, asserted that 
| he was a student of the Black Art, though the minis- 





and wo-begone. It may be likened to an old man of | ter, the schoolmaster, and the squire laughed them to 


scorn, and declared that Mr. Vargrave was merely 
| pursuing his investigations in experimental chemistry. 
| Still Godfrey was pretty generally disliked. He took 
| no part in local politics, he attended no parties or pic- 
nics, he refused an invitation to deliver a Fourth of 
July oration, he would not take stock in the village 
bank, and above all, he had money enough to live on 
without labor, and he chose to spend it in his own 
way, without asking the advice of his neighbors, or 
their permission to attend to his own business. Soon, 
therefore, the isolation of the Vargraves becarie com- 
plete. This condition exactly suited Vargzave, but 
bore hard upon his wife, who was of a social disposi- 
tion. She could have endured it better had her hus- 
band, whom she almost worshipped, devoted a portion 


utter solitude. It is surrounded by a double row of | of his time to her. But he was almost entirely im- 


mersed in his studies. Year after year he went on, 


resort of birds in midsummer, but which, when strip- | studying and toiling day and night, amassing stores 


| of knowledge, which he never transmuted by the 


lorn enough; for many of them, like veterans who | process of reproduction—a scientific miser, heaping 


| 


have survived a war, have lost their limbs, others are | up gold bullion, but never emitting it in current coin. 
in a paralytic state, and here and there, there are gaps | His wife would sometimes upbraid him with this in- 
in their ranks, testifying to successful charges on their | tellectual acquisitiveness and secretiveness. 


“ Wait,” he would say on these occasions, while a 


They still perform, however, the duty for which they | strange light shot from his dark eyes, and a faint 
were planted, that of screening the mansion from | roseate flush mantled his cheeks. “One day you 
view in the season of foliage. But the high stone | shall see the great result. Iam on the eve of a dis- 
wall, built for the same purpose and completely en- | covery. The name of Vargrave will one day blaze in 
circling the domain, has fared worse than the forest | letters of light, and you shall be proud to bear it.” 

trees. It exhibits breaches at frequent intervals, and 
the “stones themselves to ruin grown” are covered | answer. 


**T should be prouder of your love,” Eleanor would 


you?” 
* T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more."' 


OF OUR UNION. 


story of the “ House of Shadows,” for that name had | Christian gentlemen, was the aim of his whole course | however, of many a lovelit hour, Walter had his blac 


| of instruction. 


Clarence and Walter Vargrave grew to be fine young | 
men. They were so alike, physically, that strangers 
| found it difficult to tell them apart. Their tastes, 

however, differed somewhat. Though educated in 
the same manner, Clarence cared far more for field 
sports than he did for books; while Walter only valued 
the former as it supplied him with needful exercise, 
and was passionately fond of study, That they were 
both destined to distinction, though in different lines, 
their father never doubted. But he never lived to 
realize his anticipations. A typhus fever carried him | 
off when the young men had reached the perilous age 
of twenty-two. ° 
After a season of deep mourning, the brothers 
aroused themselves, and each betook him to his favor- 
ite routine of occupation—Walter to his books, Clar- 
ence to his horse and gun. A distant relative, an old 
widowed lady, by the name of Otis, took charge of the 
household affairs. 
The young men began to go a little into company. 
The Munsons, a neighboring family, showed them 
some attentions which were cordially received, and 
the twins often accepted their hospitalities. 
We must here notice that Clarence, of a gay and | 
lively nature, shone brilliantly in society, while the | 
native shyness of Walter deepened as he grew older 
and fonder of quiet study. He never went into com- 
pany without his brother, on whom he relied for en- 
couragement and countenance. 
Caroline Munson, a refined and beautiful girl, soon 
attracted the attention of Clarence Vargrave. He 
had lived such a solitary life that he was ready to fall 
desperately in love with the first pretty girl that same 
in his way, and it was fortunate that the first who 
came was a prize. He soon imparted the state of his 
feelings to Walter, who could not find it in his heart 
to discourage him. From that moment he spent most 
of his time in the society of Caroline, while Walter 
devoted himself to his books more assiduously than 
ever. Still Clarence would often force his brother to 
accompany him to the Munsons, or to mount his 
horse when he and the young lady had made up their 
minds to an equestrian excursion. The lovers in the 
innocence of their hearts, were perfectly unconstrained 
in their actions and conversation before this living 
witness whose presence effectually checked the idle | 
gossip of the village. It was obvious enough to all | 
that they loved each other, and yet, after many weeks, 
Clarence confessed to his brother that he had never 
formally asked Caroline tobehis. He laughingty said 
he wanted courage, sometimes that he loved to pro- 
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| 





however, no obstacle to their happiness, and they 
seemed destined to unite their fortunes. 


No obstacle? Alas! who in this sad world can fore- 


The brothers went out one day shooting. One alone 
returned to Fairmont—a wild, frantic, heart-crushed 
man. How he managed to tell his story to the house- 
keeper seems incredible. But soon after his return 
four men came to Fairmont, bearing on a litter the 
lifeless body of Clarence Vargrave—the dark red blood 
coagulated on a terrible wound in the head. 

The particulars of the tragedy were commonplace 
and briefly told. The brothers were pursuing a nar- 
row woodland path, Clarence being in the advance, 
Walter following. A twig caught the trigger of Wal- 
ter’s gun which was discharged, its contents lodging 
in his brother’s head and killing himinstantly. What 
followed, what happened in many dreary weeks, the 
broken-hearted survivor could never distinctly recall, 
or rather the scenes seemed like the weird, phantom 
occurrences of a distempered dream—the coroner’s 


“Do I not love you?” Vargrave would answer, | inquest, the frantic parting with the dead, the funeral, 
The garden is a wilderness of rank weeds, in the | folding her tenderly in his arms. “Do I not live for 


the return to the desolate home, to the bed they had 
shared trom infancy, and on which a brain fever 
chained the hapless Walter for a long, longtime. In 
the delirium of that fever he would pray to be taken 


At last their union was blessed by the advent of | to the churchyard and laid beside his dear Clarence. 
two children, twins, and boys, and thenceforth the | At other times, for hours, he would withstand the 
happy mother was fully reconciled to her lot. The | pleadings of Mrs. Otis, his devoted nurse, to take 
children thrived and grew apace. They were exactly | the potions left by the physician. He did not wish to 


alike in feature and in form, marvels of grace and | jive. That he did live was a marvel. 


There seemed 


beauty. Eleanor fondly hoped to see them attain the | to have been but one heart in common to the twins. 
age of manhood, and become her companions and | Could half that heart be in the grave and the other 
support. But these hopes were never realized. A | peat with healthful vitality? 


few happy years passed by, and then Death came to 


But Walter did live and rise from the bed a shadow 


her in the guise he so often assumes in New England | of his former self. But O, how spiritually beautiful 
—consumption. Her decline was rapid. A few | was his wan face! He would sit hours by the fountain, 
months after the disease first declared itself, she was | sad and dreamy, listening to the plash of its musical 
laid away to rest in the little green churchyard of the | waters, his memory travelling back to scenes that 


village. 
Vargrave was stricken to the dust by this calamity 


would never more be re-enacted on this earthly stage. 
+ | At other times he would fly from the sunshine as from 


For a few weeks it seemed as if he, too, had received | an accursed thing. He would immerse himself in 
his death-blow ; but he looked upon his children, and | darkness. His bedroom was sedulously darkened. 
he resolved to live for their sakes. Thenceforth his | He rarely lit a lamp, and when the moon shone bright 


old studies were abandoned. The laboratory was dis 


mantled—the retorts and crucibles were consigned to 


- | he would close all his shutters. 
It was a long time before he could summon courage 


the rubbish heap. He resolved to educate his chil- | to see Caroline. The first interview was dreadful, but 
dren himself. He had peculiar views of education, | the poor girl showed the more courage of the two. 


but they were rational and enlightened. He taugh 


them much orally, and he devoted as much time to 
their physical as to their intellectual development. 


He encouraged them to acquire dexterity in every | the lost. As time wore on, they became almost in- 


was shattered, they ceased to frequent it, and, as it 
stood on a disused road, jt was left to utter solitude. | ing, swimming, running, leaping; to harden their 
The vagrant wind swung toqnd fro its crazy shutters, 
the bat swept in and out its desolate chambers on its 


manly exercise—marksmanship, horsemanship, row- 


muscles, to despise luxury, to court fatigue, to endure 
hardship. They were thus fitted, when the time 
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long the delicious period of courtship. There was, | 


fits of despondency. 

It was during one of these moods that Dr. Stanwood, 
the physician who had rescued him from the jaws of 
death, had called to see him, not professionally, but as 
a friend. 

*T called to see you, my dear fellow,” said the doc- 
tor, ‘but I can’t see you if you keep your room in 
perfect darkness.” 

“Tt is a whim of mine,” answered Walter, moodily. 

“Then I must cure that unhealthy whim by a pre- 
scription,” answered the doctor. ‘1 must have a 
light.” 

“Tf you insist upon it,” said Walter. 

**T do insist upon it.’’ 

Walter lighted a match, and a large lamp was soon 
blazing on the study table. 

“Don’t you feel as well as usual?” asked the doc- 
tor, scrutinizing Walter closely. 

* Yes—as well as 1 usually do—at night,” answered 
Walter, 

“At night? You emphasize the word.” 

“1 do intentionally.” 

His ‘eyes were fixed as he spoke, not on the doctor, 
but on the wall of the apartment, with a strange, wild, 
haggard expression. , 

** What do you see there to interest you so?” asked 
the doctor. 

* Shadows—shadows—dloctor,” muttered Vargrave. 

“*Shadows—of course,” said the doctor. ‘* Where 
there is light and substance, there must be shadow.” 

“ But where there is no substance?” asked Walter. 

“Then there will be no shadow, of course,’ an- 
swered the doctor. 

*“*There’s where you’re mistaken, doctor, in spite of 
all your science.” 

* Pooh! pooh!” 

“How many shadows are there on yonder wall?” 
asked Walter, pointing to it with a trembling finger. 

“ Two—yours and mine,” answered the doctor. 

“Three!” almost shrieked Walter.  Yours—mine 
—and his!” 

* His—whose ?” 

“Whose but Clarence’s?” he answered, with a 
shudder. 

“My dear boy,” said the doctor, “dismiss this 


| Strange delusion—for it is only a delusion.” 


“Doctor,” said Walter, solemnly, “I tell you it is 
no delusion. I tell youl am haunted by shadows— 
this is the House of Shadows. Itis in this way my 
brother manifests his presence. In the garden, by 
the fountain, when the sun is shining brightly, two 
shadows are projected on the gravel-walk, mine and 
| his. When the moon shines in at this window, my 
| Shadow and his are delineated on the floor. When 
| the lamps are lit, my shadow and his are projected on 
| the wall. Therefore I no longer sit in the sunshine 


see the events a day or an hour may bring forth? | by the fountain—therefore I close the shutters when 


the moon shines—therefore I sit in the darkness when 


the sun has gone down.” 
“My dear Vargrave,” said the doctor, ‘‘let me as- 
| Sure you that this is only a delusion which you must 
| combat by the exercise of your own good sense. You 
had better leave these scenes for the present—marry 
at once and travel. Your imagination is getting the 
better of you.” 
“Unfortunately,” answered Vargrave, “this 
strange matter is susceptible of demonstration.” 
“Well, I am open to conviction,” answered the 
doctor, willing to humor the disordered fancy of his 
| friend. 
“You know,” pursued Vargrave, in a tone of calm- 
; hess that surprised the doctor, “ that my poor father 
| took the utmost pains to teach me drawing, in which 
he excelled himself, but that 1 never could learn to 
draw the simplest objects.” 

“Admitted,” said the doctor. ‘‘ What next?” 

“YT will show you,” replied Vargrave. “Iam going 
to make ademonstration.” He took upa porte-crayon 
which held a pointed piece of charcoal, from the table, 
| and walking up to the wall, rapidly traced the outline 
of a face and figure in profile a little larger than 
lite. 

** Look there!’’ he said, as he stepped back from the 
wall, 

The physician was petrified. There, on the wall, 
was the image of Clarence Vargrave, the pure outline 
of his classical face, the contour of his graceful and 
| Manly figure, perfect in every line and detail. 

“Ts it not demonstrated?” asked Walter, as he 
| Swept a cloth over the figure and obliterated every 
vestige of his work. 
“Tdo not know what to say,” said the doctor. 
| “Say nothing at all,” answered Walter, in a hollow 
| voice. ‘ We are here in a spiritual presence. Away 
| from this house I breathe free, but here, I am, as you 
| have seen to-night, a haunted man.” 
“You have given me material for deep thought,” 
said the doctor as he rose to go; “butin the mean- 
| time let me urge you to adopt my advice. Get mar- 
| ried as soon as you can and travel. It is not well to 
| live as you do in such an atmosphere as this.” 





t | The visit, however, was repeated, and the intimacy | Walter Vargrave adopted the advice of his friend. 
renewed. To Caroline it was more consoling than to | The preparations for the marriage and for an immedi- 
Walter, for in him she perceived the living image of | ate journey were hastened, and finally, on a bright 


| autumnal day, Vargrave led his bride to the altar, 


separable, and it now seemed possible that both might | Only a few friends were present in the little church 














attain a quiet happiness, though the shadows of the | which wore a bright aspect, for the sunlight streamed 
past would always be projected on their pathway, | in at the windows and filled the building with its 
Providence rarely inflicts intolerable misery. With | radiance. 

dusky wings. Even the crows, habityal shunners of | came, to pursue a course of severe study without ex- | the weight of the burthen is accorded the power to 
the dwelling-places of men, had learjed that they | haustion. They were then initiated into the classic | sustain it. 

might perch upon its roof-tree with jmpynity, and | and modern lauguages, mathematics, the sciences, 
they would sit there in their sable plumage, like | drawing, music. In a word, he made them accom- | marry Caroline Munson. It seemed a fitting union. 
mourners at a funeral, and croak to one another in | plished young men, cultivating at the same time their 
weird melancholy notes, as if rehearsing the dismal | moral qualities. To be frank, brave, truthful, sincere 


| When the clergyman came to that part of the cere- 
| mony where he commands any one knowing an im- 


It was finally settled that Walter Vargrave should | pediment to the marriage, to speak then or forever 


| hold his peace, the bridegroom suddenly dropped the 


The memory of the lost was enshrined in both their | hand of his bride. 
hearts and drew them closer together. In spite,| “Hold!” he exclaimed, in a voice that thrilled 
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through the nerves of every auditor, “1 
hear him? He forbids the banns,” 
“Who” cried the startled clergyman. 
“ My brother—Clarence Vargrave !” erk 
groom. ‘Do not stare at me in this way 
mad, I tell you Clarence Vargrave ts he: 
my hand polluting that of his bride. 
You do not see him, but I behold his sha 
rising from the roof to the ceiling, witht 
bd a —dark and menacing shadow, but darke 





) | hides the tablet of the Ten Commandme 

| | 
‘ ) murder isforbidden. Yos—murder! t,a 
slew my brother in cold blood, Why did 


do ye ask?) That L might stand here t 
he should have stood—that L might posses 
that we loved—Clarence and I—but I pn 
more devotedly than he did!” 

He censed, and remained with outatret: 
pointing to the wall, his teeth clenched, his 
ing from their sockets, his hair bristling + 

Words cannot describe the scene that e 
line was taken from the altar fiinting 
gathered about Walter, among whom the 
distrust and horror, but more pity man 
last he grew calmer, the strange excitem 
from his face, and he assumed his ordin 

Dr. Stanwood, who was present, off 
hand. Vargrave declined it, and said: 

* Gentlemen, | wish, now that my emo! 
sided, to repeat the confession extorted | 
by a phenomenon which I cannot explain 
mit the crime [have just avowed, and I 
now only to do what remains for me to 
render myself into the hands of ju 
perfectly sane—as much so as any of you 
ter of myself, as I perecive by the expre 
faces.” 

After much hesitation, the unhappy n 
into custody. But on the evidence of I 
he was committed to a lunatic asyluy 
| conduct was quiet and his conversation 1 
| Stanwood visited him frequently, and b 

freely with his former friend. He said ° 
| no longer haunted by the shadow of his ! 
supernatural appearances which had to 
Fairmount, having accomplished the o! 
mission in extorting a confession of his 
now mercifully spared the horror of th: 
Death, he said, was preferable to the li 
after the commission of his awful crim 
his brother devotedly, but the love of - 
stronger than fraternal love. His wast 











“ That dotes but dooms, and murders y«' 
But from the moment of the fatal sh: 
remorse had taken possession of his so 
love revived when he saw Caroline ag 
had first driven him to murder, #0 no 
remorse, 

His case was the strangest that had « 
judicial and medical science. The 
physicians in the land examined him ; 
together on his mental status. He apy 
and consistent, but he persisted in his - 
haunting shadows, and as spiritualism 
than now, was admitted to influence t 
science, Walter Vargrave was solemn 
mad, and never left the walls of the lu 
There he pined away and died, leavin 
of his guilt or innocence, sanity or ins 
ed—a mystery, a8 we have termed his! 

Caroline, the loved of the two brothe: 
survive the death of both. Her rema! 
lie near each other in the quiet villag 
The family of Vargrave is extinet, anc 
they reared dwell desolation, solituch 
is indeed the House OF SHADOWS. 


—— + > _ 


GLASS. 

The discovery of glass is involved i 
and uncertainty. The generally recei. 
that of the Roman writer Pliny, who re! 
shipwrecked Venetian mariners havin, 
plant on a sea shore while cooking t 
surprised to observe a transparent sul 
ing. This accidental circumstance be 
the people of Sidon, who carried out th 
in this way received, and hence, ac: 








authority, the discovery of the art. 
fire employed oft that occasion could 
have been suflicient for vitrification. 
appears to have been made in Englar 
of the fifteenth century, but it was of 
tion. In 1557, a finer sortof window-; 
factured at Crutched Friars, in’ Loo 
flint glass was mule at Savoy House, 
and the first plate glass was made at I 





by Venetian workmen, brought over 
Buckingham. 
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, is the nature of a given specimen of 
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No for example. A very small quantity 
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, into some known kindof oil, If thix 
Y ly, asmall globule will be formed, ar 
. sink to the bottom, or rise to the su 
\ rise nor fall. In the first and secon 
‘4 cific gravitics of the bubble and the 
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through the nerves of every auditor. ” “Do you not 
hear him? He forbids the banns.” 

“Who?” cried the startled clergyman, 

** My brother—Clarence Vargrave!”’ cried the bride+ 
groom. ‘Do not stare at me in this way~I am not 
mad, I tell you Clarence Vargrave {fs here to forbid 
my hand polluting that of his bride. He fs hore. 
You do not see him, but I behold his shadow—there, 
rising from the roof to the ceiling, within the altar, 
--dark and menacing shadow, but darkest where it 
hides the tablet of the Ten Commandments wherein 
murder is forbidden, Yes—murder! I, another Cain, 
slew my brother in cold blood, Why did I slay him, 
do ye ask? That I might stand here to-day where 
he should have stood—that I might possess the woman 
that we loved—Clarence and I—but I more madly, 
more devotedly than he did!” 

He ceased, and remained with outstretched finger 
pointing to the wall, his teeth clenched, his eyes start- 
ing from their sockets, his hair bristling with terror. 

Words cannot describe the scene that ensued, Caro- 
line was taken from the altar fainting. A crowd 
gathered about Walter, among whom there was some 
distrust and horror, but more pity manifested. At 
last he grew calmer, the strange excitement vanished 
from his face, and he assumed his ordinary manner. 

Dr. Stanwood, who was present, offered him his 
hand. Vargrave declined it, and said: 

*‘ Gentlemen, I wish, now that my emotion has sub- 
sided, to repeat the confession extorted from my lips 
by a phenomenon which I cannot explain. I didcom- 
mit the crime I have just avowed, and I am anxious 
now only to do what remains for me to do,—to sur- 
render myself into the hands of justice. I am 
perfectly sane—as much so as any of you—more mas- 
ter of myself, as I perceive by the expression of your 
faces.” 

After much hesitation, the unhappy man was taken 
into custody. But on the evidence of Dr. Stanwood, 
he was committed to a lunatic asylum. Here his 
conduct was quiet and his conversation rational. Dr. 
Stanwood visited him frequently, and he talked very 
freely with his former friend. He said that he was 
no longer haunted by the shadow of his brother. The 
supernatural appearances which had tortured him at 
Fairmount, having accomplished the object of their 
mission in extorting a confession of his guilt, he was 
now mercifully spared the horror of their repetition. 
Death, he said, was preferable to the life he had led 
after the commission of his awful crime. He loved 
his brother devotedly, but the love of woman was 
stronger than fraternal love. His was the passion 

“ That dotes but dooms, and murders yet adores.”"’ 
But from the moment of the fatal shot, agony and 
remorse had taken possession of his soul. Yet guilty 
love revived when he saw Caroline again, and, as it 
had first driven him to murder, so now it overrode 
remorse. 

His case was the strangest that had ever perplexed 
judicial and medical science. The most learned 
physicians in the land examined him and consulted 
together on his mental status. He appeared rational 
and consistent, but he persisted in his theory of the 
haunting shadows, and as spiritualism then, no more 
than now, was admitted to influence the decrees of 
science, Walter Vargrave was solemnly pronounced 
mad, and never left the walls of the lunatic asylum. 
There he pined away and died, leaving the question 
of his guilt or innocence, sanity or insanity, undecid- 
ed—a mystery, as we have termed his tragic story. 

Caroline, the loved of the two brothers, did not long 
survive the death of both. Her remains and theirs 
lie near each other in the quiet village churchyard. 
The family of Vargrave is extinct, and in the home 
they reared dwell desolation, solitude and terror—it 
is indeed the HousE oF SHADOWS. 


GLASS. 

The discovery of glass is involved in great doubt 
and uncertainty. The generally received account is 
that of the Roman writer Pliny, who relates that some 
shipwrecked Venetian mariners having burnt the kali 
plant on a sea shore while cooking their food, were 
surprised to observe a transparent substance remain- 
ing. This accidental circumstance became known to 
the people of Sidon, who carried out the hint they had 
in this way received, and hence, according to this 
authority, the discovery of the art. The heat of the 
fire employed on that occasion could not, however, 
have been sufticient for vitrification. Window-glass 
appears to have been made in England in the middle 
of the fifteenth century, but it was of inferior descrip- 
tion. In 1557, a finer sortof window-glass was manu- 
factured at Crutched Friars, in London. The first 
flint glass was made at Savoy House, in the Strand; 
and the first plate glass was made at Lambeth, in 1673, 
by Venetian workmen, brought over by the Duke of 
Buckingham. 





TESTING OF OIL. 

A method has been proposed for ascertaining what 
is the nature of a given specimen of oil, which has at 
least the merit of simplicity. The oil to be tested is 
slightly tinted with some coloring matter—alkanct, 
A very small quantity of the tinted oil 





for example. 


sink to the bottom, or rise to the surface, or neither 
cific gravities of the bubble and the known oil are 
known oil, are also different. In the third case, the 


specific gravities 
the two oils may be presumed to be of the same kind. 





is, by means of a small pointed glass tube, introduced | 
into some known kindof oil. If this is done cautious- | 
ly, a small globule will be formed, and this will either 


rise nor fall. In the first and second cases, the spe- | 


different, and therefore the oil to be tested, and the 


ire exactly the same, and therefore | 
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‘THE BAVARIA, 

The colossal statue of Bavaria stands on a small 
eminence, about forty feet high, in the western out- 
skirts of the city of Munich; a broad avenue lies in 
front, and behind, forming a kind of background, but 
by no means adding to the effect of the statue, is the- 
Rumeshalle, or Hall of Heroes, a Doric temple of 
white marble, intended for the reception of busts of 
celebrated Bavarians, The idea originated with King 
Louis, and he gave the commission to execute the 
statue to Scwanthaler, who had already produced for 
him several works of the highest merit. The imme- 
diate result of the commission was the production of 
several sketch models, from which the king selected 
the original of the present statuc, and it was at once 
modelled by the artist, thirteen feet high,—and re- 
produced by his assistants, Messrs. Stiglimeyer and 
Lazarini, to the required size. This work occupied 
two years, when the model was submitted to the 
public previous to being cast. 

The immense amount of bronze required for the 
work, was obtained from the cannons lost at the bat- 
tle of Navarino, which were raised by Greek divers, 
with the permission of the government. The statue 
weighs about one hundred and fifty tons. The figure 
is fifty-four feet high—the head seven feet; the diam- 
eter of the body twelve feet—that of the index finger 
six inches. It stands on a granite pedestal thirty-five 
feet high, approached by an immense flight of steps. 
It is emblematic of Bavaria, and represents a virgin 
of exquisite symmetry of proportions — serene and 
august presence—holding out to her children the 
wreath of victory. In her right hand is an antique 
sword; her left is uplifted with the wreath; she is 
crowned with a chaplet of oak leaves, from beneath 
which masses of hair drop upon her shoulders; a 
lion’s skin encircles her waist, and at her side sits the 
lion of the kingdom, as if on guard. 

The casting of this statue was a work of almost in- 
credible labor and skill—the melting of such an 
immense mass of metal being attended with consid- 
erable danger, and necessitating the greatest care. 
During five successive days and nights it required 
constant stirring to avoid caking, which would have 
been certain destruction, and such was the intensity 
of the heat, that at the moment of pouring the metal 
for the upper portion, the foundry roof took fire; but 
with admirable presence of mind, the inspector, 
Muller, preserved every man at his post until the 
casting was completed. 

The sketch models made by Schwanthaler are still 
preserved in his studio at Munich, which remains 
exactly as it was in his lifetime. Unfortunately, he 
did not live to receive the congratulations of his coun- 
trymen upon the completion of this great work, nor 
did either of his friends and assistants. The statue 
was unveiled on the 9th of October, 1850, in the pres- 
ence of the King of Bavaria, and an immense con- 
course of people—a splendid procession of trades 
making the chief portion of the pageant. 

The royal foundry at Munich, at which the Bavaria 
was cast, is now perhaps the largest and most perfect 
of its kind in the world. Through a series of years, 
large sums were expended by the late king, in adding 
to it every facility for executing works of colossal 
size, and a great number of the best statues, of both 
foreign and native sculptors, have been cast within 
its walls—among others, Crawford’s statue of Bee- 
thoven, in the Music Hall at Boston, and the Wash- 
ington at Richmond, with its accessory statues, by 
the same artist. 





MEMORABLE DATES. 

1180, Glass windows first used for light, 

1246, Chimneys first put to houses. 

1252, Lead pipes for carrying water. 

1290, Tallow candles for light. 
1299, Spectacles invented, by an Italian. 
1302, Paper first made from linen, 
1341, Woolen cloth tirst manufactured in England. 
1410, Art of printing in oil. 
1440, The art of printing from movable types. 
1477, Watches first made in Germany. 
1540, Variations in the compass first noticed. 
1543, Pins first used in England. 
1590, Telescopes invented, by Porta and Jansen. 
1590, Jupiter’s satellites discovered, by Jansen. 
1601, Tea first brought to Europe from China. 
1603, Theatre erected in England, by Shakspeare. 
1610, Thermometer invented, by Sanctorius. 
1619, Circulation of blood discovered, by Harvey. 
1625, Bricks tirst made of any required size. 
1626, Printing in colors invented. 
1629, Newspaper first established. 
1630, Shoe-buckles tirst made. 
1635, Wine made from grapes, in England. 
1639, Pendulum clocks invented. 
1641, Coffee brought to England. 
1641, Sugarcane cultivated in the West Indies. 
1643, Barometer invented, by Torricelli, in Italy. 
1646, Air-guns invented. 
1749, Steam-engines invented. 
1750, Bread first made with yeast. 





PLEASANT PARLOR VOYAGES. 





A facetious merchant was dining with an English 


nobleman, and, as the company were talking of a | 
voyage to India, some glasses of Cape wine were | 


handed round the table. All the guests expressed 


their praises of its exquisite flavor, and wished much | 
| tohave a second taste of it. When the merchant | 
found it was in vain to indulge this hope, he turned | 


to the person who sat next to him, and, happily 
alluding to the voyage to India, said, “As we cannot 


| double the Cape, suppose we go back to Madeira.” 





MASONIC MEETINGS IN BOSTON. 








| Je John's Lodge - - - - - - Ist Monday. 
Mt. Lebanon - - - - - - - 2nd Monday. 
Massachusetts - - - - + = + 3d Monday. 
|Germania = + = +) + + = 4th Monday. 
Revere - - - - - - - 
Aberdour * se NS esday. 

| Joseph W: ‘arren - - - 2 © © © 4th Tucaday. 
Columbian = - = += + = = Ist Thursday. 
St. Andrew’s + + -* -* = © 2nd Thursday. 








Winslow Lewis = *= - * © = 2nd Friday. 
St. Andrew's Chapter - - - + Ist Wednesday. 
St. Paul's Chapter - 3d Tuesday. 
Council Royal and Select Masters - Last Thursday. 
Boston Encampment -—— - - = 3d Wednesday. 
De Molay Encampment - + - + 4th Wednesday. 
St. Bernard egg ta - - Ist Friday. 
and Lodge - 2nd Wed.in Dec., Mare +h, June and Sept. 
and Chapter - Tuesday preceding G. L. Meetings. 
Grand Council - + Tuesday preceding G. L. Meetings. 
The above bodies meet in Freemason's Hall, 10 Summer 
treet. 


OTHER MASONIC MEETINGS. 
Mount Tabor beetle East Boston - + 8d Thursday. 


Baalbec, East Boston - - - - Ist Tuesday. 
Hamox tt, East Boston - - - 4th Wednesday. 
St. Paul's, South Boston - - + Ist Tuesday. 


Gate of the Temple, South Boston &,% ne Tuesday. 
Star of Bethlehem, Chelsea - d Wednesday. 
Washington, Roxbury - = Thursday on sy before F. M. 
King Solomon's, Charlestown nd Tuesday. 
Henry Price, Charlestown + + ath Wednesday, 
Amicable, ¢ Cambridgeport - = + + Ist Thursday. 
Putnam, East C ambridge - - + 3d Monda; 
Hiram, West Cambridge = - Thursday on or before F. M. 
Union, Dorchester + = Tuesday on or before F. M. 
John Abbot, Somerville - + - _Ist Tuesday. 
Mount Vernon, Malden + + + + Ist vhursday. 
Wyoming, Melrose - 2nd Monday. 
Mount Hermon, Mi edford "Thursday on or before F. M. 
Bethesda, Brighton = - Ist T aceon 
Pequossette, Watertown - Thursday on or after F.M 
Monitor, Waltham - Monday on or before F. M. 
Mount Horeb, W burn ~ - - Ist Wednesday. 
St. John’s Chapter, East Boston - - 4th Monday. 
Chapter of the Shekinah, Chelsea - 2nd Wednesday. 
St. Matthew's Chapter, South sheet - | 2nd Monday. 
Mystic haar Medford hursday after F. 
Council R. and 8. Masters, East a. - 2nd F riday. 
Palestine Encampment, Chelsea - - Ist Wednesday. 


We shall publish the above interesting advertise- 
ment of meetings under our Masonic department 
head, every two or three months, for the information 
of brethren in other States, and in towns and cities a 
short distance from Boston. 








FREEMASONRY. 
BY REV. BROTHER W. M. LEGGETT, M.A., LONDON. 


Hail, matchless tic, that so unites the hearts of fellow- 
men, 

That nought but crime can e’er dissolve their unity again! 

Whether from Europe's proud domain, or Asia's ancient 
plains, 

Or Afric’s burning soil, or young America's wild scenes, 

From East to West, from North to South, the still unsul- 
lied robe 

Of truc Masonic Charity infolds the mystic Globe! 


Its luminous display of truth, antiquity of fame, 

And sacred preservation of the three-one spoken name, 

The friendly hand, the prudent lip, the well-instructed 
ear, 

The holy memories enshrined within the heart sincere, 

Are binding as th’ eternal hills, that earthquakes cannot 
tear 

From their antique foundations, for the arm of Gop is 
there! 


Freemasonry, the power of old, ordained by highest 
Heaven 

To keep the sacred Halls that are for man's instruction 
given, 

Even when a deluge drowned the world, and when, in 
after days, 

All other powers would have consigned them to the pagan 
blaze— 

Freemasonry, thou archetype of every truthful creed, 

I love thee—O, I love thee more, the more I feel my need! 


The uninitiated ask whence sprang this matchless tie : 


heavens, and say, 
The Architect supreme. by whose behest the world awoke 
From chaos—even he who thus omnipotently spake, 
“ Let there be light! and there was light!'’—from this 
Great Source we spring. 
Our glorious Grand Master is the universal KrnG. 





~~ 


THE INFLUENCE OF MASONRY. 

In an address delivered before the Grand Chapter 
of New York, by George H. Thatcher, Grand High 
Priest, occurs the following passage: 

“If anything were waning to demonstrate the 
wholesome influence of Masonry upon those who 
have been admitted to its fellowship, we need only 
contrast the condition of our order with the turmoils, 
and confusions, and contentions which beset and be- 
wilder us in almost all other walks and departments 
of life. Those whose hearts have not been touched 
by the magic power—nay, I will not say the magic 





| upon the mystic altar, know nothing of the sublime 
| faith with which the true Mason gazes upon the tur- 
| bulence of the outer world, and that, too, when he is 


general peril, when the very foundations of society 


men of different political and religious sentiments, of 





power, but the eternal tire that falls from heaven | 





himself an actual participant in its conflicts. Nor | 
can they understand why it is that, in the hour of | 


seem to be breaking up, an institution, composed of | 


different associations and positions, preserves within | 
itself such perfect accord, and hold its members to- | 
gether with such strong bonds of unity and friend- | 
| ship. They are amazed at the undeniable fact that | 


| this institution, unlike hens ths ut hove apqeered : ona 
passed away, has, for so many centuries, survived the 
convulsions and wrecks of states and empires, has 
withstood both political and religious persecutions 
aimed directly against itself, and that it still remains 
| as firmly established as are the everlasting mountains 
upon their base. We know that the material temple, 
whose beauty and grandeur have never been sur- 
passed, was overthrown and destroyed amid calami- 
ties like those to which we have referred, but that 
other and still more glorious temple, of which the 
former was the emblem, is now the dwelling-place of 
the God of our fathers, and is as indestructible as the 
pillars of his throne. To him be all the glory, ‘for 
he is good, and his goodness endureth forever.’ ” 


~~ 


SYMBOLIC MEANING OF COLORS. 
White was the emblem of light, religious purity, 
| innocence, faith, joy and life. In the judge, it indi- 
| cates integrity; in the sick man, humility; in the 
woman, chastity. 

Red, the ruby, signified fire, divine love, the Holy 
Spirit, heat of the creative power, and royalty. White 
and red roses expiess love and innocence, or love and 
wisdom, as in the garland with which the ancients 
crowned St. Cecilia. In another sense, red signified 
blood, war, hatred and punishment. Red and black 
combined were the colors of purgatory. 

Blue, or the sapphire, expressed heaven, the firma- 
ment, truth, constancy, fidelity. 

Yellow, or gold, was the symbol of the sun, of the 
goodness of God, of initiation or marriage, faith or 
faithfulness. In the picture of the apostles, St. Peter 
wears a yellow mantle over a blue tunic. Yellow also 
signifies inconstancy, jealousy, deceit; in this sense it 
is given to the traitor Tudas, who is generally habited 
in dirty yellow. 

Green, the emerald, is the color of the spring, of 
hope, particularly hope of immortality and of victory, 
as the color of the palm and laurel. 

Violet, the amethyst, signified love and truth, or 
passion and suffering. Hence it is the color often 
worn by the martyrs. 

Black expressed the earth, darkness, mourning, 
wickedness, negation, death, and was appropriate to 
the Prince of Darkness. In some old illuminated 
manuscripts, Jesus, in the temptation, wore a black 
robe. White and black together signify purity of 
life, and mourning or humiliation. 
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AMICABLE LODGE, OF CAMBRIDGEPORT.—The fol- 
lowing is a list of officers recently installed in Ami- 
cable Lodge, of Cambridgeport :—Henry Endicott, W. 
M.; Eben Denton, S. W.; F. W. Gregory, J. W.; 
Nathan Fiske, Treasurer; Charles Tufts, Secretary; 
James Millegan, 8. D.; Samuel P. Adams, J. D.; D. 
M. Hazen, S. 8.; H. N. Cotton, J. S.; Charles A. 
Skinner, Chaplain; J. D. Nutting, Marshal; John 
Pear, Tyler; 8. F. Hunt, Sentinel. 





IT WONT DO.—A proposal has been made in certain 
French Masonic Lodges to suppress Article 1, of the 
Constitution of 1849 and 1854, which proclaims the 
belief in God, and the immortality of the soul, as a 
fundamental dogma of Freemasonry. It wont do! 





FAILING EYESIGHT. 
When the eycsigiit is beginning to fail, the eyes 
should be favored as much as possible. This can be 
done—1. By sitting in such a position as will allow 
the light to fall upon the page or sewing obliquely 
over the shoulder. 2, By not using the eyes for such 
purposes by an artificial light, or before sunrise, or 
after sunset. 3. By avoiding the special use of the 
eyes in the morning before breakfast. 4. By resting 
half a moment or so while reading or sewing, or look- 
ing at small objects, by looking at things at a dis- 
tance, or in the sky; relief is immediately felt in so 
doing. 5. Never pick any collected matter from the 
eyelashes or the corners of the eyes with the finger 





With awe profound we point them to the heaven of} nails; rather moisten it with the saliva, and rub it 


away with the nail of the finger. 6. Frequently pass 
the balls of the fingers over the closed eyelids towards 
the nose; this carries off any excess of water into the 
nose itself, by means ef the little canal which leads 
into the nostrils from each inner corner of the eye, 
which canal tends to close up, in consequence of the 
slightest inflammation, which attends weakness of 
the eye. 7. Keep the feet always dry and warm, so 
as to keep any excess of blood from the other end of 
the body. 8. Use eye-glasses at first, carried in the 
vest pocket, attached ‘to a guard, for they are in- 
stantly adjusted to the eye with very little trouble; 
| whereas, if common spectacles are used, such a pro- 
| cess is required to get them realy, that to save 
trouble, the eyes are often strained to answer a pur- 
pose. 9. Wash the eyes abundantly every morning. 
If cold water be used, let it be flapped against the 
closed eye with the fingers of the right hand, not 
striking hard against the balls of the eye. But it 
would seem a better plan to open the eye in pure 
| blood-warm water, because warm water is more pen- 
| etrating than cold; it dissolves more rapidly and 
| readily any hardened matter that may be about the 
lids, and is more soothing and more natural. 10. The 
moment the eyes feel tired, the very moment you are 
| conscious of an effort to read or sew, lay aside the 
book or needle, and take a walk for an hour, or em- 
ploy yourself in some active exercise not requiring 
the close use of the eyes. 





tiles lice 
What men want in reason for their opinions, they 
usually supply and make up in rage.— Tillotson. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE MEMORY OF THE SLALN. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


O, glorious are the laurelled dead, 
That sleep upon the blood-red plain; 
What halo crowns a living head, 
Like the calm glory of the slain! 


How have their deeds been sung and told, 
Who barred the invading Persian's way ; 
Who life for home and country sold, 
And died at old Thermopylae. 


Who would not choose the soldier's lot, 
Whose death his country's weal can earn? 
Or envy every plaided Scot 
Who fell on glorious Bannockburn ? 


Sweet be their sleep—the patriot brave, 
The warrior dead of every clime; 

While all triumphant o’er the grave, 
Their radiant influence lives sublime. 


Sweet rest be theirs—the brave who fall 
Beneath our star-bright banner’s fold; 
Who sink beneath the steely wall, 
*Gainst which their billowy columns roll. 


But ah, the thousand hearts that weep, 
From Maine to fur Pacific's shore, 
And call in sorrow, O, how deep, 
To those that answer nevermore ! 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.j 


HEIR AND HEIRESS. 


BY AMANDA M. HALE. 

THE mansion house at Moorfields was a grim stone 
fortress. Its massive, arching doorways, its battle- 
mented roofs, its quaint gargoyles and beautiful oriel 
windows were reminiscences of feudal times. An old- 
fashioned garden fringed it upon one side. Two 
straightly-clipped yew trees guarded the corners; a 
hawthorn hedge made the Maydays beautiful with 
color and fragrance ; there were fruit trees en espalier, 
rows of currant bushes by the walls, and such an 
opulence of flowers of the sweet, common kiuds, that 
you might haunt its paths from spring to the yellow- 
ing autumn, and never miss the scent of lilac, or 
rose, or mignonette. 

But outside the garden walls it was all bare, and 
bleak, and desolate—wide field beyond wide field 
sloping slowly to the sea. Westward, there were 
belts of pine forest, cool, still summer hiding-places 
of shy flowers, and in winter, full of soft, mild, cathe- 
dra] gloom, unvisited by the winds that swept the 
open country, soundless, save for the continuous roar 
in the tops of the tall trees answering to the slow, 
grand anthem of the sea. Far away, there wasalong, 
low line of hills that shut out the great world—the 
world about which the people at Moortields knew 
little, and cared not to know. 

A singular race of men were the Moors of Moor- 
field, and thedast of the name had become more than 
half dehumanized, living there alone in his great, 
lonesome castle, before he brought from the neighbor- 
ing village the pretty, girlish bride, who graced his 
stately halls so short a time. That was more than 


twenty years ago, and Isabel Moor is to-day all alone | 


in the world, with this wild, eerie home for her 
fortune. . 

To-day, the old house is alive with mirth. A troop 
of girl cousins, one from the neighboring city, two 
from country homes further inland, and a trio from 
the village close by, are come to make the Christmas 
holidays fly merrily. The quaintly furnished rooms 
are bright with the beauty that pales the loveliness 


of the pictured faces on the walls; stately dames in | 


gorgeous brocades and towering head-dresses, who 
look down upon the follies of their descendants with 
sympathetic smiles. 

The halls are festooned with evergreen, and its 
dewy coolness pervades all the rooms; it drapes the 
drawing-room, garlands the noble head of Beethoven 
over the: piano, and twins caressingly around the 
Madonna, who stands with, saintly uplitted face. 
White flowers gleam out from the green gloom, and 
now, as twilight falls, miniature tapers are lighted 
here and there, and the eftect is like enchantment. 

To-morrow the house will be yet gayer, and Isabel 
will laugh and sing with the rest. Yet 1 think in all 


that wild, desolate country, there is no heart so des- | 


olate and sorrowful as hers, for she was, as I said, 
quite alone in the world. 


The sun went down in a red blaze of splendor, | 


dropping out of sight among the clouds tossed and 


broken by the rising wind, and gleaming like lines of 


fire along their jagged edges. 


Isabel put on her cloak and hood, and stole out un- | 


observed—taking a path across the fields that led to- 
ward the sea. Here the great Moorfield rock towered 
above the plain, and thence, one could see the whole 
waste of gray water, the shelving cliffs along the 
shore, and the broad highway that led out into the 
world. Isabel drew her cloak snugly around her, and 
sat down on the brow of the great rock, The fur- 


trimmed hood was drawn close about her temples— | 


a white, still thee looked out from under it, the soft, 
amber eyes following the white line of road where it 
lost its way among the distant hills. 

The twilight darkened around her as she sat there. 
The house windows all at once threw a red light over 
the desolate moor. Itgrew cold. It would be Christ- 
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| of its own. Looking still wistfully along the distant 


road, Isabel caught sight of a horseman riding swiftly. 
That aroused her. If it were only Ralelgh! Her 
cheek flushed, her heart beat with sudden pain. She 
rose in excitement. But it faded quickly. 
“ How foolish Tam! There is no hope of that.” 
She went quietly down from the rock and towards 
home, her face pale and stillagain. The wind had in- 


| creased and blew now with a great volume of sound, 
| so that with it and the sough of the pines, and the 


swash of the sea, she did not hear the swift falling 
hoofs along the path, till they ceased close beside her, 
and the rider flung himself to the ground. He was 
tall and bronzed and stately. 

“Isabel Moor!’ he exclaimed, some strong emotion 
swaying his voice. 

She stopped short, turning her face towards him. 
The crescent moon hanging low in the west, lit its 
sweet curves and the shreds of fair hair that had es- 
caped from the hood. With a quick impulse, the tall 
stranger stooped, and kissed her, exclaiming, passion- 
ately: 

‘Have you no welcome for your cousin Raleigh?” 

She shrunk away from him, trembling violently, and 
and only finding voice enough to echo: 

“My cousin Raleigh!” bs 

“You don’t know me, then. I should have known 
you anywhere!” 

The keen eyes that looked down at her had regret and 
reproach in them, and bis voice had grown suddenly 
quiet and cold, 

“ How could [? I thought you were far away. I 


} am glad to see you, Cousin Raleigh.” 


ller beautiful eyes were full of tears, and her tone 
low and soft with feeling. He bent his head—gave 
her a searching look, 

“You are pale and tired, and perhaps unhappy, 
too. I shall lift you upon my horse. It isa long walk 


| to the house.” 


Hie sat her in the saddle, and walked beside her. 
It was the old, sweet tenderness of manner that she 
did not half appreciate, years ago. The sense of be- 
ing protected and cared fur was new and delicious, 
It was a long time since any one had given themselves 
any especial trouble about her. People thought her 
brave and self-reliant, but they did not know her. 
Raleigh did, and he let her ride along in silence till 
she chose to speak. 

“So you are come back from India,” she said, at 
last. 

“Tam come back. Are you glad?” 

“Tam glad, Cousin Raleigh—you know I have no 
friend so near as you. The rest are all half cousins.” 

* You are glad,” he said, not heeding the rest of 
her speech; “‘and yet there are reasons why you 
should be sorry.” 

“What do you mean?” looking at him in surprise. 

But her eyes fell under the steady, quiet truth of 
his. 

“T will tell you by-and-by. The pine wood yonder 
—is it just as it used to be?” 

“ Just the same!” 





mas weather yet. ‘The season would not be detrauded | 


And then they were both silent, for it was walking 


| inthe stillness of the pine woods seven years ago, that | 


| he first told her his love. Raleigh was brave and 
| true and poor, and his cousin was half in love with 
| Felix Graymen, who wore a uniform and rejoiced in 
| the title of captain, and was besides handsome and 
| gallant and agreeable, while Raleigh, in his common 
| moods, was taciturn and absent, and never otherwise 
than plain. And then, when upon receiving a quick 
rejection Raleigh had ventured to remonstrate against 
the Graymen match, she, in all the pride and passion 
of her eighteen years, had intimated quite plainly 
that Raleigh’s preference for her was assumed, in 
order to win the wide lands of Moortield for himself, 

She remembered his answer, * Is it possible you can 
aceuse me of such baseness,—having known me all 
your life!’ And then he turned and left her, stung to 
the quick, and she had not seen him until now. And 

felix Graymen grew all at once insipid and intoler- 

able, so that she was glad to disenchant him by her 
coldness. Poor Felix! He was married in three 
months, to a beauty and a fortune, and now strokes 
his moustache, and arrays his fine person in an ele- 
gant undress uniform in opulent leisure. 

Isabel’s face burned with humiliation and shame, 
| as she thought of it. 

* How could L have been so ignorant—how could I 
| have been guilty of such besotted folly?” 

Suddenly, she put her hand upon Raleigh’s, where 
| it rested on the bridle rein, saying, impetuously: 
| Stop a moment, Raleigh. Once in those pine 
woods I said something to you which I had no right 
—no reason to say. Ihave been sorry ever since. I 
| want you to know that Lam. If there was any hu- 
miliation I could undergo to show you my regret, I 
would not shrink from it. I don’t know what pos- 
sessed me to wound you so.” 
| After a moment’s silence he said, gently: 

“It was not your saying it that hurt me—it was 
your thinking it.” 

*T did not think it,” she cried, vehemently. ‘1 
know—I am sure that you had no such motive— 
that—” here it flashed upon her that she was tread- 
ing upon delicate ground. She broke off, in confu- 
sion and tears. 

They were now at the house steps. 

«There is Gregory,” said Isabel. “ He will take 
your horse, and I will speak to Mrs. Dixon about 
your room. You will like your old apartments in 
the left wing—wont you? We have kept them just 
as they were when you went Away,” she said, with a 
faint sinile. 

Just as when he went away. She had cared 
enough for him to do that—poor, lonely child. How 
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he longed to take that lonesome life up to his own 
| heart, and warm it in the sunshine of his love. 
| Old Gregory came around the corner, stopped quite 
short at sight of him, and then took off his cap with 
a confused sense of surprise and delight. 

* Bless my old eyes—if it aint Master Raleigh— 


This will be a Christmas indeed.” 


Raleigh, cordially shaking hands with the old man, 

“That we do, Master Raleigh. Howsomever, the 
old place is lonesome most times. It needs a master, 
it does. Miss Isabel don’t take to any of the gallants 
—more’s the pity,” said Gregory, in pathetic tones. 

“ Perhaps you don’t know,” said Raleigh, laugh- 
ing, as he followed along to the stables, 

Old Gregory shook his head. 

“Nobody could take away old Gregory’s little 
lamb and he not know it. Master Raleigh, she’s the 
sweetest girl in the country—but she don’t take to 
the gallants,’”’ he continued, in a puzzled tone. “ The 
more’s the pity.” 

“ Why such a pity?” said Raleigh. 

“Moorfields is going to ruin,” replied Gregory, 
solemnly. ‘ Miss Isabel don’t understand managing. 
Mayhap you know something about how things are 
going on.” 

* Yes, I know,” and Raleigh grew quite sober. 

“Tf you could help her, Master Raleigh,” said the 
old man, eagerly. 

“Perhaps 1 can—I hope I can.” And Raleigh 
walked gravely away. 

Up in her room, Isabel was putting on her gala 
attire in a strange mood—with a certain carelessness 
that her eager looks into the mirror belied. 

* How strangely I blundered,” she said, her face 
flushing hotly. “I, who pride myself on my self- 
possession. I just as good as told him that I was 
sure he loved me once. What tempted me to allude 
to it. Of course it is all over now. No man could be 
expected to overlook such an insult as I offered him. 
O, how blind T was!’’ 

She pressed her hand tightly over her eyes to keep 
back the surging tears, and a low sob made its 
way in spite of her. By-and-by, she could go on 
with her toilet. © 

“But we wont be wretched—poor, little heart,’ 
she murmured, with smiling eyes. “ There are plenty 
of things to be happy about. If we did make a great 
mistake, nobody shall ever know it—Raleigh Moor 
shall never know it.’ 

Then she hummed a bit of an old tune: 


“ Heart, we have been long together— 
In rainy and in sunny weather. 
If we laugh or if we ery, 
Who shall know, and who shall care, 
Who our heavy burdens bear ? 
Only you and L.” 

The door opened, and Blanche Montgoiuery sailed 
in, sweeping g stately courtsey, in tribute to Isabel’s 
grace. 

“ Pearlsilk and mauve trimmings. Quite recherche! 
But don’t use those blue flowers, and don’t, unless 
you want to make a perfect fright of yourself, wear 
those turquoise ornaments. These crimson lilies are 
just the thing fur the dead gold of your hair, and 
| with them you should wear the blood and rubies. 
Now you are pertect, ma chere.” 

“Who has come?” asked Isabel. 

* Only the two Rawdons and the three Leslies and 
Harry Miles—boys, all of them,” said Blanche, with 
the contempt of twenty-five for that interesting 
class. 

Isabel laughed. 

“Tis well they don’t hear you. But there’s one 
come whom you haven’t mentioned, and he isn’t a 
boy.” 

Blanche’s eyes kindled. 

“Who?” 


creeping over her face, 
* Raleigh Moor?” 
“Yes.” 
Blanche’s eyes flashed a dangerous fire. 
* He’s your own cousin?” 
“ Yes.” 
“ Was a lover?” 
“Was!” returned Isabel, paling a little. 
“T understand, Then Iam free to make a des- 
| perate assault upon him. I’ve heard of him—gloomy, 
brave, magnificent. Just the hero I should adore. 
| I'm glad you don’t love him now, dear; it would be 
| painful to break your heart.” And Blanche gave her 
a searching look, 





now, and see him.”” 
Down in the lofty, wainscoted parlor, cool and 
| fresh and beautiful with its festive wreaths, odorous 
| of the pine woods, and all alight with the great, rear- 
ing fire that flamed on the hearth, Raleigh Moor 

| satalone. Like a vision in his reverie, Isabel glided 
in, welcomed him in set terms to Moortield, present- 
ed her cousin Blanche, and then, still, quiet and 
graceful, took her place as hostess. 

Presently a tiny, silver-sounding bell rang, and in 
a moment more, they came thronging in, fair girls 
with dimpled shoulders, stately belles and young 
matrons, followed by an escort of gallant gentlemen, 
who were, as Blanche said, all boys. 

And #0 by twos they went out into the great din- 
ing-room, and sat down to supper. Raleigh looked 
across the long table to where Isabel sat, beautiful 
and quiet, not forgetful of anybody, but scarcely 
mingling in the fun that soon grew furious. 

There were toastsdrank in fun and in earnest. By- 


grown such a fine man, too! Who'd a thought it? | 


“So you keep Christmas in the good old way,” said | 


* My Cousin Raleigh,” said Isabel, the slow color | 


“O, never mind my heart!” said Isabel, gaily. | 
“That knows how to take care of itself. Come down | 


| and-by Blanche lifted a glass in her lily white hands: 
* Here is to the mistress of Moorfields,” and Isabel 

touched the Bohemian glass to het lips and smiled, 
| and bowed her thanks. 

“ Now,” cried Harry Miles, “ let us toast the future 
master of Moorfields, whoever and wherever he is.” 

It was done with a great deal of shy Jesting—all 
| Joining, except Raleigh. 
| “Your cousin Raleigh does not join us, Isabel,” 

said Blanche, pointedly. 
| Isabel colored, but was silent. 
| + Mr. Moor,” sai? Blanche, tn a low, impressive 
| tone, ‘do you know that magnanimity is a virtue?” 
“1 think I may have heard something of the kind,” 
he replied, with smiling indifference. 

« And yet you don’t practise it,’ and her dark eyes 
were bent upon him, 

“It is just possible you may misinterpret my ac- 
tion,” he said, with hauteur, 

“ Misinterpret?” 

He made no reply, for Isabel had risen, and waited 
for him to open the door. 

Blanche went back tothe drawing-room with Har- 
ry Miles, biting her lip with vexation. 

“ Now we shall have some games, [ suppose,” said 
the youngman. ‘I vote for blindman’s buff.’ 

“O, of all things,” cried Blanche, who, two hours 
ago, had declared she detested games of all sorts. “ It 
will be such a capital revenge to cateh my Lord 
Raleigh at fault,” she said, under her breath. 

But to her chagrin, my Lord Raleigh declined to 
be caught at a disadvantage, and Blanche’s discon- 
tent was at its height, when old Gregory entered, and 
sought his mistress, speaking to her in a low tone. 

“Mr. Beardsby arrived,” exclaimed Isabel, in as- 
tonishment. 

Mr. Beardsby was a man of t , & gray-headed, 
plodding lawyer of the Sloweome school, the last man 
in the world to be found a hundred miles from home 
on a winter’s night, without the best of reasons. It 
was not strange that Isabel was surprised. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Gregory, “ he’s come, and he 
wants especially to see you alone.” 

“Alone!” 

A dread foreboding of evil swept over Isabel. In a 
moment she smiled at it. What had she to fear? 
She had no dear ones to lose. She moved toward the 
door. But Raleigh stood in her path. 

** Let me see Mr. Beardsby in your stead !’” 

Isabel looked at him. His face was pale and full 
of pity for her. Now, indeed, she was terrified. 

“O, Raleigh, what has happened?” 

He drew her out into the entry, tenderly stroking 
the little, cold hands that clung to him, 

** Let me see him in your stead, Isabel.” 

The gentleness in his voice thrilled her. In her 
old, girlish way, she said: 

“Something is coming that you dread for me, 
Cousin Raleigh, but you torget—I have no one to lose. 
It is some trouble about money, perhaps. That is 
nothing,” and she attempted to move away. 

“ Don’t go!” he said, still detaining her. 

“Yes. limust know it, yousee—thank you, Raleigh. 
I had better go now.” 

“Yes, She must know it. I fear she must,” he 
said, as if forgetting her presence. 

They walked along the corridor, and were now op- 
posite the library where Mr. Beardsby was sitting. 
Hearing voices, that gentleman opened the door, and 
looked out, made a profound obeisanee to Raleigh 
Moor, and invited him to be present at the confer- 
ence, ‘as, indeed,” said the lawyer, blandly, “ you 
have every right to be.” 

“No, 1 thank you,” said Raleigh, and the door 
closed upon Isabel and Mr. Beardsby. 

“My dear young lady,” said the lawyer, standing 
before the fire, with his hands behind his back, “I 
am ex-treme-ly sorry to disturb your tes-tiv-i-ties, 
and nothing but my as-su-rance that you would wish 
to act promptly in the matter, induced me to make 
this journey at the present time.” 

“Tam muclfobliged to you, Mr. Beardsby. You 
have something unpleasant to say to me, Certainly, 
I wish to know it at once,” returned Isabel, alarmed. 

“1 ap-pre-hend-ed, Miss Isabel, that you had learn- 
ed what I may call the main fact of the ease from 
your cousin,”” 

“No, Raleigh has told me nothing, though I see 
that he knows.” 

“Knows! Of course he knows,*and I must fay 
that Mr. Raleigh Moor has acted in the most hon-or- 
a-ble manner,” said Mr. Beardsby, with great delib- 
| eration. “Mr. Raleigh Moor remarked to why part- 
| ner, Mr. Amsden, whom he consulted immediately 

upon his return to this country, that he, himself, 
would never have taken any steps in the matter. 
| Our attention was directed to it by Messrs. Percival 
& Florence, acting in what they conceived to be 
their client’s interest. It is due to Mr. Raleigh Moor 
to say, that as soon as he was informed of the action 
they had taken, he interposed to stop the proceedings 
yy mont honorable behaviour upon his part. But, 

“Mr. Beardsby, you forget that I do not yet know 

what you are speaking of,” said Isabel. 








‘ She got up 
from the chair where he had placed her, and stood 
by him, looking pale and anxious. 

“My dear Miss Isabel, it is a most complicated 
case,” said the lawyer, rubbing his hands in protes- 
sional delight in the entanglement. “1 am not sure 
that we might make such a formidable show of 
authorities as would induce him to enter a nolle 
prosequi, provided he wished to push it. The old 
English law—” ’ 

Isabel stopped him on the threshold of that ponder- 
ous theme, 









































«Please tell mo what it is all ab 

And at last tho facts forced the! 
ciretimiocutions, 

She was not the mistross of ) 
paper had been discovered, authe. 
putadlo, entailing the estate and 
upon her cousin Raleigh, And a. 
she had been living as if she wer 
listened, in a kind of apathetic 
Beardsby’s prolix explanations, 
quite clear to her, Raleigh must ! 
without delay. 

After half'an hour had passed, \ 
down stairs, He found Raleig! 
down the hall, 

“She sent me to ask you to com 
law yor, 

In another moment Raleigh was 
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| see any tenderness. Was this 
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And at last the facts forced their way through his 
cirekmlocutions, 

She was not the mistress of Moorfields, An old 
paper had been discovered, authenticated and indis- 
putable, entailing the estate and its appurtenances 
upon her covsin Raleigh. And all these five years 
she had been living as if she were the heiress. She 
listened, in a kind of apathetic resignation to Mr. 
Beardsby’s prolix explanations. Only one thing was 
quite clear to her, Raleigh must have his ewn again, 
without delay, 

After half an hour had passed, Mr. Beardsby went 
down stairs. He found Raleigh walking up and 
down the hall, 

“She sent me to ask you to come to her,” said the 
lawyer. 

In another moment Raleigh was standing by her, 
looking down into her pale face. 

“J never meant—” he said, passionately. 

She interrupted him. 

“JT know—Mr. Beardsby has told me, You did 
not mean I should know. It was like you, but that 
would not do, Raleigh, I shall give up Moorfields to 
you, at once,” 

« You know I will never take it,” he cried, 

“T hope it wont give you as much trouble as it has 
me,” she continued, “I've been a very poor man- 
ager—Gregory will tell you that. I am sure you 
wont be hard on me, Cousin Raleigh, about the ar- 
rears ofrent. Lhaven’t money enough in the world 
to pay you.” 

She looked up at him, with a smile. He wound 
and unwound a stray curl of soft hair that had es- 
caped from her net, a singular light playing over his 
face. 

Well! [turn you out of doors, and what then?” 
he said. 

“1 shall give up Moorfields to you, and then I shall 
go—I shall—Heaven help me, I have nowhere to go!” 
she cried, a sense of her utter loneliness sweeping 
over her, for the first time. 

She shook with the tempest of sudden grief, and 
would have sunk down to the carpet at his feet. But 
he held her fast in his arms. 

“What do you take me for, Isabel? Moorfields 
shall always be your home, if you will. I came here 
to ask you to be forever its mistress. You refused 
your love to me, years ago—will you give it to me 
now? I came all the way from India to ask you that 
question.” 

For one moment, all the past died away from Isa- 
bel’s memory— all the anticipated loneliness of the 
future—swept away by the flood of delight in his 
love, lost in the heaven of happiness that his words 
opened to her. But instantly came back to her the 
scornful refusal she had given him, her bitterly re- 
pented aspersion of his motive. And now, he was 
the heir and she the beggar. Could she accept him 
now without shame? Her pride rose at the thought. 

«Let me have my answer, Isabel.” 

His voice was cold, almost stern. The very inten- 
sity of his emotion made it so, and he looked down 
at her with a pale, fixed face, where Isabel could not 
see any tenderness, Was this a sacrifice he was 
making for her? Did he mean in this way to make 
her amends? Her proud head was lifted, a wave ot 
color swept over the beautiful, haughty face. She 
drew back a step—all her pride showing in the 
gesture. 

“Jt is enough, I am answered,” he said, the sharp 
words cutting the air like steel. “At least, you 
will remain until after these festivities are past. 1 
cannot turn your guests—I beg your pardon—my 
my guests out of doors. I must beg you to assist me 
in entertaining them. So much, even a rejected 
lover may ask,”’ he concluded, bitterly. 

“J will stay willingly,” said Isabel, very quietly 
and coldly. “Tasked Mr. Beardsby to explain it to 
them down stairs. If you go down now, I think you 
will receive their congratulations.” 

She did not mean it as a taunt, but it hurt him 
sorely. He strode out of the library in angry silence. 
Isabel dropped in a corner of the sofa, covering her 
face with her hands and sobbing: 

“O Raleigh, Raleigh!” 

Down stairs they were talking the matter over, 
the next day. 

“So the master of Moorfields declined to drink his 
own health,” said Blanche, in her sharp way. “It 
was very sensible, considering all things. Now the 
question arises, who is to be the mistress of Moor- 
fields?” 

“Miss Isabel would do admirably,” said Harry 
Miles. ‘I wonder if Mr. Raleigh Moor will find that 
out. I’ve half'a mind to suggest it to him.” 

“Do so, I beg,” returned Blanche, mischievously. 
“T should like tosee you. There he is!” And they 
both looked from the window where Raleigh was 
pacing up and down the avenue. 

Harry shrugged his shoulders. 
“Excuse me! I'd as lief encounter the Grand 
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flakes of snow fell, fure-tokens of the storm close at 
hand, 
At midnight, some one opened the massive hall 


black mastiff arose, and stretched himself in his ken- 
nel, as the intruder passed his door, But Lion knew 
him well, He had galloped after him over the moors 
when the tall man was a boy. 

*Good-by, Lion, old fellow. You'll never see me 


black head, ‘ But you'll have good care, old dog. 
I know who would be thankful for half as much kind- 
ness as she gives you—and gets nothing. But no 
matter,” and he passed on. 

The horse standing in the stable knew her master’s 
footsteps, and gave a low neigh of pleasure, rubbing 
her cold nose Wong his sleeve. 

“ Softly now, Ladybird. Put your white feet down 
softly—nobody must know we are going. They'll 
miss us on the morrow, but no one will be the sadder 
for our going away. “ Now, Ladybird.” 

He led the horse down to the inner gate, and then 
springing into the saddle, cantered swiftly down the 
highway, the soft turf by the edge of the avenue 
deadening the tramp of hoofs. Then he looked back. 
The old, gray, stone pile was still and dark, except 
where a faint glimmer from one small window in the 
right wing stole out into the night. The horse stood 
still. The slow minutes passed. It was hard to go. 
What he had hoped for was so different. But then, 
it was useless to stay. There was no room for hope 
any longer. 

“Let her go then—the proud, cold, beautiful crea- 
ture. She cannot help my loving her, if she would. 
And she must stay at Moorfields till—she finds some 
other home.” 

With that thought stinging him, Raleigh Moor 
turned his back upon the old house—standing still, 
and grim, and dark—as he believed, forever. 

It was agloomy night. No person, except one fa- 
miliar with the country, would have found it easy to 
pick his way over the seven rough miles that lay be- 
tween Moorfields and the nearest station. But 
Raleigh Moor knew every inch of the way. He had 
traversed it all when a boy—never thinking that he 
should ever carry away from Moorfields so heavy a 
heart as now beat in his bosom. Three miles off, there 
rose a high hill, from which the old house was plainly 
seen. Climbing its summit, Raleigh drew rein, and 
turned to take a last look at Moorfields. 

Instantly, and with a sudden exclamation, he rose 
in the saddle, gazing eagerly, scarcely knowing 
whether he were awake or dreaming. The black pile 
rose far off against the sky, and from the windows 
that had been closed and dark, red banners of flame 
were flung out into the night. And while he looked, 
the great front blazed out in one red cloud of fire. 

Raleigh Moor wheeled his horse, and galloped 
madly back towards Moorfield. It was a terrible ride. 
The road was all alight now. No need now to pick 
one’s way, carefully avoiding mire andfen. No need 
for stealthy movements now. On with the tramp, 
and a clatter, and a dreadful, heart-breaking fear 
that he would be too late. 

All sound asleep in the old house, he thought. O, 
if the flames cut off the stairways and he was not 
there! As he drew nearer, the grim battlements and 
old feudal symbols stood out distinct, unharmed by 
the hissing, tiery tongues that leapt around and 
caressed them. Each window was the portal to a 
cavern of tire. The quaint faces above the cornices 
looked down in strange mockery. Every object in 
the lurid foreground was fully outlined—the crowd 
of servants running hither and thither in wild alarm, 
the little group who had escaped from the building, 
and Harry Miles’s tall figure trying to develop some 
efficient service. And now he heard the cries of the 
women, and the loud baying of the old mastiff from 
his kennel. In another moment he was among them, 
asking, with pallid lips: 

“ Where is Isabel?” 

No one knew. Her room was in the right wing. It 
might be possible to pass the stairways, but there 
were the long corridors to traverse; the apartments 
were doubtless filled with smoke, even now the 
flames were belching from the windows just below 
Tsabel’s. 

Raleigh listened indifferently, while they crowded 
around, endeavoring to dissuade him from a hopeless 
attempt. All the time he was making ready for the 
venture. 

* Unloose the dog.” 

With trembling fingers, old Gregory unchained 
the mastiff, and at a call from Raleigh, the noble 
creature bounded to his side. 

“Now, Lion, good fellow, come, Lion!” He ran 


row stairway, yet untouched. ‘‘ Now, Lion, find 
your mistress.” 

Lion whined around him, eyeing him with an in- 
telligent, wistful face, and when Raleigh sprang up 





Mogul.” 

Indecd, Mr. Raleigh Moor did not seem to be in 
just the right mood for congratulations. He went 
about among the merry-makers like a shadow, aml 
Blanche exhausted all her arts and graces—and her 
repertoire was neither scanty nor despicable—with- 
out Making the least impression upon him. 

The days went by. Raleigh held long conferences 


up to town. The last day of the old year vanished 
ed itself around the setting sun. The twilight grew 


spread slowly up over half the heavens. <A few 


with Mr. Beardsby, and at last, that gentleman went | 
in apurple mist that swept up from the sea, and fold- | 


into an almost starless night. A wan, gray cloud | 


upon her name, and urging on the dog in the search. 
At length Lion brayed loudly, cleared at a leap a 


narrow river of fire and disappeared in the smoke. | 
Raleigh followed, and found himself in a little room | 


remote from the main wing, and as yet quite secure. 


despairing ery. 

«O, Raleigh, Raleigh, my love! why did youcome? 
| You cannot help me.” 
She flung herself into his arms, her beautiful hair 


pushed wildly back from a face white as death. The 
i 


door and let himself out into the night. The great, | 


again,” and a hand caressed the creature’s shaggy, | 


the stairs, leapt forward, and followed close behind. | 
The air was hot and suffocating. Great clouds rolled | 
out, and blinded and choked him. Still Raleigh | 
| pressed forward, exploring room after room, calling 


A gleam of white garments in a corner—a tender, | 
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terrible glare of the fire was over them both. It lit 
Raleigh’s face, grown strangely proud and full of joy. 

* You love me, then!” 

He held her in his arms, kissed the wan cheek and 

fhir hair, Al at once, she knew that he loved her, 
that he had always loved her, that he always would 
love her. O, the fervid tenderness that so appeal- 
jed to her for answer, It came warm and quick 
} from a full heart. 
“J love you, Raleigh. O, why did youcome! I 
| would have died alone here, sooner than you should 
have put your life in peril.” Yet she clung to him, 
shuddering. ‘There is no hope,” she murmured. 

A smile was in his eyes. No, it was not too late. 
Yield to the fire-fiend now? It was not possible. 
He picked up her shaw] from the floor, wrapped her 
in it, drenched himself and her in water from the 
ewer. Only one or two raging gulfs of fire to cross, 
and beyond safety—if God pleased. 

“ Now for life and happiness! Lion, go—find the 
way, good fellow!” 

The dog cleared the space at a long bound. A mo- 
ment’s hesitation. No alternative. A dizzy height 
above the ground—descent was impossible. This 
was the only way. The half burnt timbers swayed 
under his feet. Almost, he lost his foothold; but for 
the good dog’s teeth planted firmly in his coat, he 
would surely have failed. 

Isabel never knew how she was carried again into 
the blessed air of heaven. She came. back from her 
swoon, to find Raleigh lying on the ground, stunned 
and bruised, his hands scorched, his garments black- 
ened. But not dead. God had not required that 
sacrifice. 


The fire had thrown its light far and wide, illumin- 
ating all the wide moor, and glowing redly on the 
white sands along the shore. It touched the windows 
of the village houses with bright fingers, and called 
the sleeping people in eager troops across the coun- 
try. But the work of the fire was finished when they 
came. The gray, massive walls stood grandly as 
ever, but within was one mass of smouldering ruin. 

Old Gregory opened the doors of his cottage to his 
master. Looking from its humble window, Isabel 
saw the sun rise on that first morning of the year. 
Bright and beautiful, its red gold slipped above the 
waste of waters, and shone over fen and upland, the 
dim, pine woods and the ruins of Moorfield. She 
drew the curtain wide. 

“T should never have seen it again, Raleigh, but 
for you.” 

The light streamed over the bed where Raleigh 
lay. She knelt by it, tenderly touching the very 
senseless things about him, as though she could not 
pity him enough. 

“You make too much of it, dear. A broken limb 
is nothing. 1 have taken more leaps than that—not 
with such a risk,”—and Raleigh shuddered. 

“ But that was taken for me.” 

“ Well! you shall pay me for it,” he said, smiling. 
“Jt will make no difference who owns Moorfields 
now. And the old house shall be refitted before the 
year has gone.”’ 

The year has gone. Moorfields house is stately 
and beautiful. Lion deserves to be canonized. But 
Lam not aware that any church would enroll him 
among itssaints. Like all his race, living, and lov- 
ing, and serving, he dies at last, and is forgotten. I 
am sorry there is no hereafter for such as he. Not 
that he exercises his mind with such speculation. 
Sweetest food, softest housing and tenderest strokings 
from day to day, by gentle, white hands, fill up the 
measure of his needs and aspirations. 
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SHARP SHOOTING ON BOTH SIDES. 

Many years ago, when ——ville, Ky., was a small 
and handsome country village, a Virginia gambler, 
by name R., under the disguise of a thrifty farmer, 
settled near the place. Old S., one of his neighbors, 
a shrewd and thriving farmer, but quite fond of cards, 
some time afterwards, being seduced by him into a 
quiet game, arose the loser of about $2000. The con- 
versation had previously turned upon rifle-shooting, 
and R. prided himself on being a good shot. Said S., 
“Tl shoot you for $500 a shot all day, if you wish, at 
forty yards; you take a rest and I will shoot off-hand ; 
both to use my rifle, and you can stand by and see it 
fairly loaded each time.” 

No quicker said than closed. S. started for his rifle, 
whilst some of the neighbors prepared the mark, 
measured distances, wondering whether S. was not 
insane, as he was the poorest shot in the neighbor- 
hood. S. appeared, loaded his gun, and R., after 
deliberate aim, fired and missed the tree, against 





which the mark was made. S. fired, and chipped the | 
around to the rear of the building. Here was a nar- | bark on the right edge of the tree, winning the first | Let any one think for a moment of what he expe- 


| $500, and cursing himself for making so mean a shot. 
| R. having seen the bullet put into the gun, tired again 
with the same result, and S. chipped the bark on the 
left edge, and still abused himself for not doing bet- 
ter. The third round was won by S. hitting some 
two feet above the mark, R. missing the tree, and the 
fourth round R. missed, and S. struck the black. 

“Tl be hanged if I know what to make of your 
cursed gun,” said R., after refusing to shoot again; 
“T have held plump on the mark, and would have 
bet my life upon hitting the black every time.” 

“Vl tell you what was the matter,” replied S., 
you stocked the cards on me, and to get even I had 
to stock the bullets on you,” pullirig out at the same 
| time a bullet, and handing it to R., who, upon exam- 
ination, found it had almost been cut in two, barely 
sticking together, and the cut nearly closed up, so 


that it was not perceptible. Upon leaving the gun half 


| whirled one way and the other an opposite way. 
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BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


MAJ. GENERAL RICHARD MONTGOMERY, 

Of the Revolutionary army, was a native of Ireland. 
He was born at Raphoe, in the north of Ireland, in 
1736. Atthe early age of eighteen he entered the 
British army, and was with the expedition sent 
against Louisburg in 1758, under General Amherst, 
and for his bravery in the attack and capture of that 
place on the 26th of July, he was appointed a lieu- 
tenant. 

In 1759, he was under General Wolfe at the redue- 
tion of Montreal and Quebec, where, on the 13th of 
September, his brave and gallant commander was 
killed. Upon the treaty of peace between France 
and England, he returned to England, where he 
resigned his commission in the army, in 1772. 

He soon after came to this country, and purchased 
a farm at Rhinebeck, in the State of New York. He 
married a daughter of the distinguished Robert R. 
Livingston, then one of the judges of the Superior 
Court of the Province. When the controversy be- 
tween Great Britain and the American colonies com- 
menced, Montgomery espoused the American cause, 
and in 1775, he was elected a member of the first 
provincial convention of the colony of New York. 
Shortly after, he was appointed by the Conti- 
nental Congress a brigadier-general in the army; and 
the command of the northern department was placed 
under the joint command of General Schuyler and 
himself. Genera! Schuyler was ordered to proceed to 
Ticonderoga, and to make preparations to enter Can- 
ada. After reaching Ile aux Noix, he was prostrat- 
ed by a sudden illness, and the command devolved 
upon General Montgomery. After receiving rein- 
forcements of artillery, he commenced the siege of 
St. Johns, which was defended by a garrison of a 
thousand men. His ammunition giving out, he made 
but little progress in the undertaking. He then sent 
a detachment against Fort Chambly, which was re- 
duced, and led in obtaining a hundred and 
twenty barrels of powder, among the spoils; being 
thus provided with ammunition, after a siege of six 
weeks, on the 3d of November they captured St. 
Johns. On the 12th of the same month followed the 
capture of Montreal. A large part of Canada was 
now in his possession. Upon the news of his suc- 
cess being communicated to Congress, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of major-general. 

In December, he commenced his march with but 
three hundred men, to join General Arnold in his 
assault on Quebec. After the severest suffering from 
the extreme cold of that northern climate, when the 
roads were almost impassable from snow and ice, he 
reached Quebec, and joined his force with that of 
Arnold. On the 31st of December, a council of war 
was held, and it was decided that an assault should 
be made. The city was to be attacked at four points. 
Majors Livingston and Brown were to lead against 
and oppose the upper town, while Generals Arnold and 
Montgomery should attack the lower town with the 
main force of the army. ‘The wintry morning was 
dark and gloomy, and a driving snowstorm filled the 
air, weaving beforehand a winding-sheet for the noble 
commander and his brave followers.” While at the 
head of the New York troops, clambering over the 
huge masses of ice thrown up by the river, and strug- 
gling through the deep snow, Montgomery shouted 
to his men to follow him, rushing even to the can- 
non’s mouth. He was followed by his brave soldiers. 
In this assault Montgomery fell, and the command 
devolved entirely upon Arnold, who, with the great- 
est bravery, led his troops in the forlorn hope. Struck 
by a ball, which shattered his leg, he reluctantly con- 
sented to be carried to the rear, when the command 
devolved upon Morgan. who with great bravery 
fought until they were completely surrounded by the 
enemy, when he was compelled to surrender. The 
morning after the battle the body of General Mont- 
gomery was found and buried by his soldiers. His 
remains, by an act of the legislature of New York, 
were taken up in June, 1818; the place of interment 
being pointed out by an old soldier, who assisted in 








his burial, forty-two years before. They were con- 
veyed to New York, and placed in St. Paul’s church, 
| with the highest civil and military honors. General 
| Montgomery was but thirty-nine years of age when 
|he fell. Had he lived, he would have stood first 


| among our bravest and best military commanders. 
| 
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BREATHING AND THINKING. 





riences when he breathes, and attends to the act. He 
will find that his whole frame heaves and subsides at 
the time; face, chest, stomach and limbs are all ac- 
| tuated by his respiration. Now let him feel his 
thoughts, and he will see that they, too, heave with 
the mass. When he entertains a long thought, he 
draws a long breath; when he thinks quickly, his 
breath alternates with rapid alterations; when the 
tempest of anger shakes his mind, his breath is tu- 
multuous; when his soul is deep and tranquil, so is 
his respiration; when success inflates him, his lungs 
are as tumid as his conceits. Let him make a trial of 
the contrary; let him endeavor to think in long 
stretches at the same time he breathes in fits, and he 
will find that it is impossible; that in this case the 
chopping lungs will still mince his thoughts. 





The real man is one who always finds excuses for 
| others, but never excuses himself. 
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WINTER EVENINGS. 

Ah! the poetry, the affection, the love—ay, the 
very heaven—that clusters so cosily around the fire- 
side, permeating to the very inner heart of the sacred 
home circle, all through the long winter evenings! 
The winter’s fireside—’tis the heaven of home, and 
the home of heaven. Not warmer glows the crimson 
flame in the old-fashioned fireplace, throwing out its 
arms to clasp in love those circled round the hearth, 
than the joyous hearts speaking even in their silence; 
and the gleam of the sparkling coals upon the hearth, 
is not brighter than the twinkle reflected back from 
eyes tearful in their very joy. How many souls have 
been warmed into life, and ushered into a heaven of 
love and peace, by having for their schoolroom, in 
the long winter evenings, a fireside, with a hot bed 
of embers or a glowing blaze therein, to sit around, 
and study and talk and dream of life and its realities 
and struggles; of its battles to be fought and won; of 
its heroes to be crowned; of its dead passions and 
evils to be buried, or left to lie and moulder, and 
their bones to bleach and whiten under the winds and 
frosts of time, and ’neath the burning rays of the sun 
of progress. And how many battles of life have been 
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THE MORGUE OF PARIS. 

The Morgue of Paris, the dead-house of that great 
city, is familiar to all readers of French: literature, 
for but few of the sensational writers have failed to 
mention it in their novels, especially when they de- 
sired to get rid of a troublesome character. A gen- 
tleman who has recently visited Paris and the 
Morgue, the most systematic dead-house in the 
world, furnishes some interesting particulars, which 
we transfer to our columns. He says: 

“Crossing the Pont au Change, a visitor on his 
way to the cathedral of Notre Dame would hold on, 
till, just before coming to the bridge leading off the 
island of the city, he would take the turning by the 
side of the river, the Quay of the Marche-Neuf, lead- 
ing to the church. He would have taken very few 
steps in its direction before he found himself near a 
sombre, low building, with its wide carriage-doors 
thrown quite open, showing the interior, paved like 
astable. Through these doors would be passing, at 
busy times of the day, numbers of people of both 
sexes, of all ages, and of every class. All, as they 
enter, turn to the left. Not knowing what to expect, 
the visitor, who has made it his rule in travelling to 
enter every open door, walks in with the rest. The 
faces he meets would not, except in rare cases, pre- 
pare him for what he is about to see. He also turns 
to the left; but fur the moment his view is interrupted 
by a crowd, all looking earnestly at something on the 
other side of a sort of shop-window. The bonne, with 
her basket, has just run in on her way home from 
market; the workman in cap and blouse, who has a 
few minutes left after his meal for a pipe and a stroll; 
mothers with children in arms; perhaps even a well- 
dressed woman with her little son in the half-military 
costume of the schools—anybody and everybody is 
there. At last some one who has had enough makes 
room, and then you advance, and, leaning your arms 
on a railing breast high, you can look through the 
window like the rest. Ten large slabs, arranged in 
two rows of five each, the upper parts of which, in- 
clined towards the window, have brass plates let into 
them. How many of the slabs are occupied? One, 
two, three—perhaps more. More frequently than 
those in front, the back ones; for on them are placed 
the bodies fished out of the Seine, and the river is the 
great purveyor of the Morgue. They lie there with 
their leather aprons, in a full light from above. To- 
day it is a fair girl, whose long hair hangs dank about 
her face and bosom, which seems flushed by exercise. 
She looks so calm, that you might think she slept 
another sleep than that of death. Near her lies a 
heavily-built fellow, who looks as if he had stumbled 
drunk into the canal. How long since? From a tap 
over the head the water drips constantly over the 
swollen black face—swollen out of all recognition— 
and trickles along the swollen black body and limbs. 
‘Hold! how droll it is!’ says the little collegian, 
turning away with his mother. The cap and blouse 
asks, appealingly, ‘ Whether one can recognize objects 
like that?’ A lively conversation goes on around. 
The age, the length of time since death, and the cause 
of death, are all discussed ; and from the authoritative 
manner in which some persons express their opinion, 
it is easy to divine that they are regular frequenters 
of the place. The Morgue is their theatre and their 
literature. Hither they come for their ‘sensation’ 
dramas and novels, and assuredly they get them. 
Behind the room in which the bodies are laid out is 
the ‘reception-room,’ in which, as its name implies, 
bodies are received from without, and where, in 
Morgue phrase, their ‘toilette’ ismade. Next to this 
is the dead-house, with fourteen slabs of black mar- 
ble, covered with closely-woven gauze cylinders. 
Beyond this is the dissecting-room, in which are 
made the necessary scientific examinations. In the 
other division are the washing and drying rooms, and 
a chamber in which the clothes of unrecognized 
bodies are kept during a year. These are carefully 
numbered; and as every unclaimed body is described 
and at last buried under a corresponding number, 





questions of identity can be referred to the registers, 

or may even lead, within a certain time, to exhuma- | 
tion.” During ten years 3438 bodies were received at | 
the Morgue, most of them males, and out of this | 


to friends. 


1 d and charted, and pushed to the very verge 
of victory, within that charmed circle before the 
glowing hearthstone, ere the adventurers of the 
morrow had entered upon its campaigns and forced 
marches, and among its glittering ranks and bristling 
forts, sleeping. upon its hard and bloody fields, and 
eating its coarse fare,—ay, as the world’s great gen- 
eral, Napoleon, staked out and even gained one of his 
greatest and most decisive victories, without going in 
sight or even hearing of the deadly field! How many 
other souls, too, having no such schoolroom to enter, 
shiver outside for want of a true knowledge of life 
and its aims, and for want of soul-activity to quicken 
its blood-circulation, and preventits congealing with- 
in the veins! Work must be done, and lessons learn- 
ed; and if no home-circle or fireside schoolroom is 
open for the soul’s entrance, to learn and plan and 
act in love, in concert, in harmony, some other will 
present itself; and the child-soul will enter, and 
learn its lessons of life from oracles of death, and 
drink the waters to quench its thirst from sweltering, 
poisoned fountains. And then the life-battles will 
all be failures; the crowned heroes will be grinning 
skeletons draped in black; life’s evils will fatten and 
flourish, and not their bones, but those of the images 
most dear to the man and woman soul of humanity, 
will bleach ’neath another sun than that of progress. 

O, these winter evenings!—calendars of life, the 
pages of which might be written full of happiness; 
some of which are. Ah, how different the writing, 
too, in those thus filled with happiness! See the 
round, manly hand of him who has made himself the 
mighty man he is, by poring over books, oftentimes 
with no light but the blaze on the hearth; but it was 
within the charmed circle, and during the long win- 
ter evenings. See, too, the delicate woman-hand, 
the hardly formed one yet of the school-girl, the 
dashing one of Young America, and also even the 
rude } of the unlettered many, who desire to have 
their happiness registered. All have learned their 
lessons of life in its great, true schoolroom—the cir- 
ele round the hearthstone, on sparkling winter 
evenings. 

Man and woman, the winter evenings are with 
you. Are they blessing and comforting you with 
their twinkling stars and bracing airs without, and 
blazing fires and home affections within? They 
might, if you only would! O, cherish their memory, 
improve their presence! 

Ah, those hallowed winter evenings of our far- 
away childhood, peeping so cheerfully and lovingly 
through the dim vista of years, arched overhead by 
each day’s swiftly-fleeting present, through which 
manhood has wearily plodded on,—years, with a viv- 
idness and freshness, bearing so marked a contrast to 
the evanescent later ones, well-nigh forgotten,—how 
we remember and bless them for the linking memory 
of a sacred membership in a charmed circle of hap- 
piness and peace! 





A SINGULAR DIsrAsE.—A disease called in the 
army ‘“‘suttle mania,” is most apt to break out 
among squads, or companies travelling along the 
road on very cold days, particularly at the appear- 
ance of a full wagon-load of sutler’s goods, such as 
canned fruits, liquors and cigars. When the parox- 
ysm seizes the party, the first sign is a kind of Indian 
yell, and then the whole party break in disorder, run 
against the wagon, upset the vehicle, and, throwing 
the whole load out upon the ground, they smash, 
scatter and devour whatever they can fine. The fit 
remains on as long as there is anything like “ spiritus 
fumenti,” cigars, cheese, or other good things come- 
at-able. 





ONE WAY TO DISCOVER OIL.—It is said there are 
now in the coal-oil regions of Pennsylvania, men 
who call themselves wizards, and claim the power of 
pointing out rich deposits by the use of the divining- 
rod, in the shape of a hazel twig. It is alleged that 
some of the largest flowing wells of oil in Penpsyl- 
vania and Virginia have 
manner. 





SHAKSPEAREAN EXPLANATION.—Seth was read- 
ing the European news in an old paper, and came 
across a paragraph which stated that the King of 


Denmark had been making a tour of his dominions, | 


and was fetid everywhere he went. Seth thinks that 


number three-quarters were identified and given up | is what Shakspeare meant, when he said there was 


‘Something rotten in the State of Denmark.” 


been discovered in this | 


NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 
The following choice original stories and poems will 
be published in our next issue: 
“ MURIEL LINLEY’s HEROISM,” by Frederic Howe 
Marion. 
“Why Amos LEE MARRIED AGAIN,” by Mrs. M. 
A. Denison. 
“ NUMBER THIRTEEN,” by Edwin S. Scudder. 
“VIVIANE WALDO,” by Catherine Earnshaw. 
“V.V.: or, PLoTs AND COUNTERPLOTS,” by a well- 
known author. 
“FROM DIxtE TO NAssavu: or, Among the Block- 
ade Runners,” by Arthur L. Meserve. 
“HALF A MILLION DOLLARS,” by Amanda M. 
Hale. 
», KATIE LEE,” by Earl Marble. 
“SEXTON BLUFF IN THE ALDERMAN’S SHOES,” by 
Mrs. I, Wellmont. 
“JUDGE WAYNE’S MANSION, AND JUDGE WAYNE’S 
WIFE,” by L. Velona Stockwell. 
“THE CHILD’s GRAVE,” by Emma Mortimer Babson. 
‘TO THE PASSING WINTER,” by George H. Coomer. 
“ LEONORE,” by A. A. Dayton. 
“FRAGMENTS,” by Mrs. R. B. Edson. 
“THE PHANTOM HORSEMAN,” by Mrs. L. 8S. Good- 
win. 


PRACTICAL JOKING. 

A Cincinnati merchant and his wife—fond of prac- 
tical jokes—recently entered into a wager by which 
the one who should first be sold by the other, was to 
submit to a penalty imposed by the triumphant party. 
For some days both were equally vigilant, and every 
attempt ata joke failed. One evening, as the couple 
were about to attend a party given by some friends, 
the lady complained of indisposition, and the husband 
went out to procure a carriage. While he was gone, 
anegro woman of the wife’s size and height was 
bundled up in her cloak and furs, and when the car- 
riage came took her place beside the husband, with a 
thick veil drawn over her face. On reaching his 
destination, he led his supposed wife into the house 
amid the other guests, when, lifting the veil, he 
discovered the “sell.” The next day the discomfited 
husband submitted to the penalty, and wheeleda 
barrel of flour through several of the principal streets 
to his own door, 








THE PRESIDENT’S STORY. 

Governor Andrew related, at the dinner to the 
cadets the other evening, a ‘little story” which he 
credited to President Lincoln, and which we have not 
yet seen in print. The anecdote was first told on the 
night of the 8th of November, when, long after the 
success of the Union candidates was assured, the re- 
turns of heavy majorities still came in thick and 
jubilant. Then it was that the president was re- 
minded of this Illinois incident: A friend of his, 
passing along a village street, was painfully bitten by 
an ugly dog. A single blow of a heavy stick, skilfully 
aimed, was sufficient to kill the animal instantly; but 
the enraged pedestrian still continued to pummel the 
corpse, till little vestige of the canine form remained. 
At length he was accosted with, ‘‘ Whatare you about? 
That dog has been dead this ten minutes.” “I know 
it,” was the reply, ‘but I want to give the beast a 
realizing sense that there is a punishment after 
death.” 


THE SLEEPING DEAD. 

There is a custom in Havana of laying out bodies 
in state during the night before burial. They are 
placed close to an open window, fronting the street, 
onacouch raised four or five feet from the ground. 
The corpse is surrounded by high wax tapers, and 
the whole room is illuminated. “I was returning 
home through one of the by-streets, one night,” says 





the house illuminated, and « luding that there was 
a body lying in state, I went towards it. There, close 
to the window—so close that I could touch it through 
the bars—lay the body of a young girl about fifteen 
years of age. She was dressed as for a ball, with 
flowers in her hair, and white satin shoes on her feet, 
her hands crossed on her breast, her eyes closed, and 
her mouth slightly opened—and, altogether, her face 
and expression was one of the most beautiful I ever 
saw.” 





AN EXCITED YOUTH. 

The performance of Othello, at the Lyceum theatre, 
Sheffield, England, lately, met with asingular, though 
not entirely unprecedented interruption. Inthe mur- 
der scene of the last act, a young man, unable to con- 
trol his emotion, rose from his seat in frantic excite- 
ment, and, after echoing Desdemona’s prayer for 
mercy, declared he would not stop in the place to see 
murdercommitted. Regardless of obstacles, he rushed 
over all who stood in his way, including a policeman, 
whom the disturbance had summoned, and finally 
made his exit. The only effect of this circumstance, 
as soon as it was explained to the audience, was to 
cause a hearty burst of laughter, in which not only 
| did Othello join, but Desdemona herself suspended a 
moment her dying agonies to take part in it. 








FORMIDABLE.—The emperor of China has deco- 
rated with the Order of the Dragon several French 
officers who took part in the capture of Nankin. This 
decoration, which is suspended to a yellow ribbon, 
represents the tive-clawed imperial dragon, and has 
the following inscription in Chinese characters: ‘ Be- 
| fore it the lion turns pale and the tiger is silent!” 





a letter-writer, ‘‘ when, seeing the lower window of 





THE LATEST PARIS ‘FASHIONS. 

A Paris correspondent writes:—The empress has 
quite settled the question of the material which is to 
be in vogue this winter for evening and dinner toilettes, 
by wearing herself, on several occasions, dresses com- 
posed of satin, sometimes as tunics over another 
material, but oftener as a robe made of that handsome 
material, too long neglected. Pink, blue and gray 
colored satins were all in turn worn by her majesty. 
The latter color was made tpas a first skirt, over 
which was worn atunic of garnet or ruby-colored 
velvet, looped up at the sides with magnificent dia- 
mond ornaments; the head-dress consisted of velvet 
leaves of the same hue, fringed with diamonds placed 
in the front of the head, from which the hair was 
drawn up, falling in small ringlets in front and long 
ones at the back, where a diamond comb and chaiulets 
were mixed with velvet leaves. 

Nothing can be more varied and fantastic than the 
style of dressing the hair at this moment. Some 
ladies have adopted that of the empress, wearing small 
flat curls in front, almost entirely covering the fore- 
head with bands of velvet or gold, or jewels, binding 
the hair, as we see it done in antique cameos. Few 
faces, however, will bear this crying style. Others 
have their hair drawn up, and then a mass of long 
narrow ringlets falling forward, while larger ones 
flow down the back of the head. Chignons are still 
worn, but have a tendency to become common, unless 
worn very narrow, and with the hair a la Marie 
Antoinette, when a smmall bunch of flowers is placed at 
the side of the head, and a knot of ribbons at the 
other side. The strangest of all these fashions is the 
rage for gold colored hair, which has made such in- 
roads that it threatens to put all brunes out of fashion. 
For the purpose of producing this tinge, which is only 
admissible with the fair complexion and light eyes 
which are its usual accompaniments, powders and 
washes are sold, and, I am sorry to add, profusely 
used to the detriment of many a pretty face. So we 
are brought once more to the days of glorious Queen 
Bess, who brought carroty locks into such repute that 
ladies sheared their own bright locks, to wear wigs of 
the royal hue. é 

Very bright, or as they are called, loud colors, are 
worn this winter, and scarlet of a bright poppy hue is 

lopted for wai ts, Garibaldi shirts, Zouave jackets 
and opera cloaks. Of the latter some very handsome 
and oriental looking ones, embroidered in gold, with 
gold and black fringes, have just made their appear- 
ance in preparation for new year’s gifts. They are in 
the form of circulars or burnoux, and are terminated 
with a lace hood, and many have a deep yak fringe. 
Gold embroidery is used on jackets, the last shape of 
which is a regimental one, buttoned to the throat 
with a small stand-up collar, braided with white or 
gold, and ornamented with frogs—the very fac-simile, 
in fact, of a soldier’s jacket. I forgot to examine 
whether the bands denoting the rank of sergeant were 
on thé sleeve. 

For out-door garments the half-fitting paletots are 
still worn, much ornamented with guimps and jet 
trimmings; but there is an attempt made to revive 
the old fashioned pelisse, a most comfortable garment 
long out of wear, which has shown itself trimmed 
with bands of chinchilla, sable and ermine, and is 
worn drawn down in at the waist with a band, and 
frogs at the back. These pelisses are to be made not 
only of the same color as the walking dress, but also 
in velvets, gros-grained ribbed silks, in black. Muffs 
are also frequently made of satins and velvets, with 
bands of narrow fur at each end. These are called 
Polish or Leckzinska muffs, from the royal lady who 
introduced them. 








A REMEDY.—Kerosene Oil applied to the parts 
affected, is the latest remedy for rheumatism. 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 

The publishers of the FLAG OF ovR UNtoN take pleasure 

in presenting this beautiful paper to their patrons. It is 
a 


model of ne atness, and it will be our constant endeavor 
to make it th 


Best Literary Family Fournal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest lit- 
erary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly for 
the FLaG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY ORIGI- 
NAL, and not to be found in any other publication. TALES 
SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, PorTRY, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns with that 
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will occupy about one-fifth of each paper for four weeks— 
never more than that. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


embraces the Best WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if any 
other publication can boast of as much excellence in that 
direction. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FOUL AND FAIR. 


BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON. 


The orchard fence icans wet and brown, 

The shower's white sheets shut out the town, 
The storm beats down the vines—they drag 
Upon the doorstep's slippery flag; 

The mulberry branches, wild and wet, 

Bend nearly to the mignonette ; 

The lilacs toss beside the pane, 

And shed in showers the chilly rain. 


This is to-day ; but yesterday 

Had hours that were a pride to May; 
The bordering lines of garden-box 
Shut in a snowy mass of phiox; 

The poppies, white and softly ruffed, 
Were mixed with purple candy tutt; 
And with the lily's azure bell 

Was twined the scarlet pimpernel. 


The cherry-tree bloomed white as curd; 
The snowy boughs a robin stirred, 

And with a carol, ringing bold, 

Sang to the sunshine's yellow gold; 
The song, in ringing clear and sweet, 
Rang to the arbor's hidden seat, 

Beside the bed of bergamot, 

Beneath the flowering apricot. 


O, boughs of fragrant apricot! 
0, bed of scented bergamot! 
‘To-day the tree is tossed and wrenched, 
To-day the herb is bruised and drenched; 
But yesterday, the arbor wet, 
Was where two happy lovers met. 
Left to the rain, they have forgot 
A book, beneath the apricot. 
OOOO EEE 
Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1865, | 
Ewuiott, THomeEs & TALBOT, in the Clerk's “Oflice of t 
District & ourt of Maseac husetts. 
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—orR,— 
PLOTS AND COUNTERPLOTS. 
A NOVEL IN TEN CHAPTERS. 
BY A WELL KNOWN AUTHOR. 


CHAPTER I. 


WON AND LOST. 


In the green room of a Parisian theatre a you 
man was pacing to and fro, evidently waiting w‘ 
impatience for some expected arrival, The room » 
empty, for the last performance of a Grande Specta: 


was going on, and the entire strength of the compa: 
Frequent bursts of barbaric music h~ 


in demand. 
filled the air; but now a brief lull had fallen, brok 
only by the soft melody of flutes and horns. Star 
ing motionless, the young man listened with a sud 
smile, an involuntary motion of the head, as if 
fancy he saw and followed some object of delight. 
storm of applause broke in on the last notes of 
air, Again and again was it repeated, and when 
length it died away, trumpet, clarion and drum 


sumed their martial din, and the enchanting epis:.. 


seemed over. 

Suddenly, framed in the dark doorway, upon whi 
the young man’s eyes were fixed, appeared an ap 
rition well worth waiting for. A sylph she seem. 
costumed in fleecy white and gold; the star that g 
tered on her forehead was less brilliant than her ey 
the flowers that filled her graceful arms were © 
rivalled by the blooming face that smiled above the 
the ornaments she wore were forgotten in admirat, 
of the long blond tresses that crowned her spiri 
little head, and when the young man welcomed 
she crossed the room as if borne by the shining wi 
upon her shoulders. 

“My Virginie, how long they kept you,” began 
lover, as this beautiful girl leaned against him, flus! 
and panting, but radiant with the triumphs of 
hour. 

“ Yes, for they recalled me many times; and se 
not one bouquet without a billet doux or gift 
tached!” 


“| have much to say, Virginie, and you give me ' 


time but this. Where is Victor?” 

“Safe for many minutes; heis in the Pas de Fx 
and then we are together in the Pas des Deew 
Behold! another offer from the viscount. She 
accept?” 

While speaking she had been rifling the flower: 
their attractive burdens, and now held up a delica! 
scented note with an air half serious, half gay. | 
lover crushed the paper in his hand, and answer 
hotly: 

“ You will refuse, or I shall make the visconn’ 
different sort of offer. His devotion is an insult 
you are mine!” 

“Not yet, monsieur, Victor has the first e) 
And see; he has set his mark upon me.” 

Pushing up a bracelet, she showed two dark le! 
stamped or tattooed! on the white flesh. 

“And you permitted him to disfigure you? W 
Virginie, and why?” 

“Ah, that was years ago when I cared nothin 
beauty, and clung to Victor as my only friend, let 
him do what he would, quite content to please 
for he was very kind, and 1, poor child, was not 
but a burden. A year ago we were betrothed, 


ey. LE te ee 
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FOUL AND FAIR. 


BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON. 
The orchard fence leans wet and brown, 
The shower's white sheets shut out the town, 
The storm beats down the vines—they drag 
Upon the doorstep’s slippery flag ; 
The mulberry branches, wild and wet, 
Bend nearly to the mignonette ; 
The lilacs toss beside the pane, 
And shed in showers the chilly rain. 


This is to-day ; but yesterday 

Had hours that were a pride to May; 
The bordering lines of garden-box 
Shut in a snowy mass of phlox; 

The poppies, white and softly ruffed, 
Were mixed with purple candy tuft; 
And with the lily'’s azure bell 

Was twined the scarlet pimpernel. 


The cherry-tree bloomed white as curd; 
The snowy boughs a robin stirred, 

And with a carol, ringing bold, 

Sang to the sunshine’s yellow gold; 
The song, in ringing clear and sweet, 
Rang to the arbor’s hidden seat, 

Beside the bed of bergamot, 

Beneath the flowering apricot. 


O, boughs of fragrant apricot! 

O, bed of scented bergamot! 

‘To-day the tree is tossed and wrenched, 
To-day the herb is bruised and drenched ; 
But yesterday, the arbor wet, 

Was where two happy lovers met. 

Left to the rain, they have forgot 

A book, beneath the apricot. , 
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BY A WELL KNOWN AUTHOR. 


CHAPTER I. 


WON AND LOST. 


In the green room of a Parisian theatre a young 
man was pacing to and fro, evidently waiting with 
impatience for some expected arriva]. The room was 
empty, for the last performance of a Grande Spectacle 
was going on, and the entire strength of the company 
in demand. Frequent bursts of barbaric music had 
filled the air; but now a brief lull had fallen, broken 
only by the soft melody of flutes and horns. Stand- 
ing motionless, the young man listened with a sudden 
smile, an involuntary motion of the head, as if in 
fancy he saw and followed some object of delight. A 
storm of applause broke in on the last notes of the 
air, Again and again was it repeated, and when at 
length it died away, trumpet, clarion and drum re- 
sumed their martial din, and the enchanting episode 
seemed over. 

Suddenly, framed in the dark doorway, upon which 
the young man’s eyes were fixed, appeared an appa- 
rition well worth waiting for. A sylph she seemed, 
costumed in fleecy white and gold; the star that glit- 
tered on her forehead was less brilliant than her eyes; 
the flowers that filled her graceful arms were out- 
rivalled by the blooming face that smiled above them ; 
the ornaments she wore were forgotten in admiration 
of the long blond tresses that crowned her spirited 
little head, and when the young man welcomed her 
she crossed the room as if borne by the shining wings 
upon her shoulders. 

“My Virginie, how long they kept you,” began the 
lover, as this beautiful girl leaned against him, flushed 
and panting, but radiant with the triumphs of the 
hour. 

“Yes, for they recalled me many times; and see— 
not one bouquet without a billet doux or gift at- 
tached!” 

“1 have much to say, Virginie, and you give me no 
time but this. Where is Victor?” 

“Safe for many minutes; heis in the Pas de Enfer, 
and then we are together in the Pas des Deesses. 


Behold! another offer from the viscount. Shall I | 


accept?” 

While speaking she had been rifling the flowers of 
their attractive burdens, and now held up a delicately 
scented note with an air half serious, half gay. Her 
lover crushed the paper in his hand, and answered, 
hotly: 

* You will refuse, or I shall make the viscount a 
different sort of offer. His devotion is an insult, for 
you are mine!” 

“Not yet, monsieur. Victor has the first claim. 
And see; he has set his mark upon me.” 

Pushing up a bracelet, she showed two dark letters 
stamped or tattooed on the white flesh. 

“And you permitted him to disfigure you? When, 
Virginie, and why?” 

“Ah, that was years ago when I cared nothing for 
beauty, and clung to Victor as my only friend, letting 
him do what he would, quite content to please him, 
for he was very kind, and I, poor child, was nothing 
but a burden. A year ago we were betrothed, and 


I shall then be eighteen.” 


Virginie?” 
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“ You will not marry him, then why deceive him, 


“Yes, but I may if noone else will offer me a name 
as he does. Ido not love him, but he is useful; he 


guards me like a dragon, works for me, cherishes me, | 
and keeps me right when from mere youth and gaiety 
of heart I might go astray. What then? I care 
nothing for lovers; they are false and vain, they an- | 
noy me, waste my time, keep Victor savage, and but | 
for the eclat it gives one, I would banish all but—” | 
She finished the sentence with a caress more eloquent 
than any words, and before he could speak, added, 
half tenderly, half reproachtully, while the flowers 
strayed down upon the ground—* Not one of all these 
‘ame from you. I thought you would remember me 
on this last night.” 

Passionately kissing the red lips so near his own, 
the lover answered : 

“I did remember you, but kept my gift to offer | 
when we were alone.” 

“That is so like you! A thousand thanks. Now 
give it to me.” 

With a pretty gesture of entreaty, she held out her 
little hand, and the young man put his own into it, 
saying, earnestly: 

“I ofter this in all sincerity, and ask you to be my 
wife.” 

A brilliant smile flashed over her face, and some- 
thing like triumph shone in her eyes as she clasped 
the hand in both her own, exclaiming with mingled 
delight and incredulity: 

“ You ask that of me, the danseuse, friendless, poor 
and humble? Do you mean it, Allan? Shall I go 
with you to Scotland, and be ‘my lady’ by-and-by? 
Ciel! it is incredible.” 

“ Yes, I mean it. Passion has conquered pride, and 
for love’s sake I can forgive, forget anything but de- 
gradation. That you shall never know; and I thank 
Victor that his jealous vigilance has kept you innocent 
through all the temptation of a life like yours. The 
viscount offers you an establishment and infamy; I 
offer you an honorable name and a home with my 
whole heart. Which shall it be, Virginie?” 

She looked at him keenly—saw a young and comely 
face, now flushed and kindled with the ardor of a first 
love. She had seen many such waiting for her smile ; 
but beyond this she saw truth in the honest eyes, 
read a pride on the forehead that no dishonor could 
stain, and knew that she might trust one whose 
promises were never broken. With a little cry of joy 
and gratitude she laid her face down on the generous 
hand that gave so much, and thanked Heaven that the 
desire of her life was won. Gathering her close, Al- 
lan whispered, with a soft cheek against his own: 

“My darling, we must be married at once, or Victor 
will discover and betray us. Allis arranged, and this 
very night we may quit Paris for a happy honey- 
moon in Italy. Say yes, and leave the rest to me.” 


“It is impossible! I cannot leave my possessions 
behind me; I must prepare a little. Wait till to- 
morrow, and give me time to think.” 

She spoke resolutely; the young man saw that his 
project would fail unless he yielded the point, and 
controlling his impatience, he modified his plan and 
won her by the ease of that concession. 

“J will not hurry you, but, Virginie, we must be 
married to-night, because all is prepared, and delay 
may ruin us. Once mine, Victor has no control over 
you, and my friends will have no power to part us. 
Grant me this boon, and you shall leave Paris when 
you will.” 

She smiled, and agreed to it, but did not confess 
that the chief reason of her reluctance to depart so 
suddenly was a desire to secure the salary which on 
the morrow would be paid her for a most successful 
but laborious season. Mercenary, vain and hollow- 
| hearted as she was, there was something so genuine 
| in the perfect confidence, the ardent affection of her 
| lover, that it won her respect and seemed to gift the 
rank which she aspired to attain with a redoubled 
| charm. 

“Now tell me your plan, and tell me rapidly, lest 
| Victor should divine that we are plotting and disturb 
us,” she said, with the look of exultation still gleaming 
| in her eyes. 
| ‘“JItis this. Your engagement ends to-night, and 
you have made no new one. You have spoken of 
| going into the country to rest, and when you vanish 
people will believe that you have gone suddenly to 








| rusticate. Victor is too proud to complain, and we | 
| will leave a penitent confession behind us to appease | 
| him.” 
“ He will be terrible, Allan.” 

i 


| «Youhave a right to choose, I to protect you. 
Have no fear; we shall be far beyond his reach when 
| he discovers his mistake. I asked you of him honor- | 

ably once, and he refused with anger.” | 

“He never told me that. We are requited, so let 
him rave. What next?” | 

| When your last dance is over, change your dress 
| quickly, and instead of waiting here for your cousin, 
al, slip out by the private door. I shall be there | 

with a carriage, and while Victor is detained search- | 
ing for you, we will be married, and T shall take you | 
home to gather up these precious possessions of yours. 
You will do this, Virginie?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Your conrage will not fail when I am gone, and 
some fear of Victor keep you?” 

“Bah! I fear nothing now.” 

“Then Lam sure of you, and T swear you never 
shall regret your confidence; for as soon as my place 
is made at home, you shall be received there as my 

. honored wife.” 





| glided behind a group of shrubs and eyed the window 
| keenly, remembering that now it was ‘‘ to-morrow.” 
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| next year he hopes to marry—for we do wellnow,and | “Are you very sure that you wil/ be forgiven?” she 


| asked, anxiously, as if weighing possibilities even 
then. 

| Tamsure of pardon after the first anger is over, 

| for they love me too much to disinherit or banish me, 

and they need only see you to be won at once.” 

* This marriage, Allan—it will be atrueone? You 
will not deceive me; for if I leave Victor I shall have 
no friend in the wide world but you.” | 

The most disloyal lover could not have withstood | 
the pleading look, the gesture of appeal which accom- | 


| panied her words, and this one, who harbored no | 


treachery, assured her with solemn protestations and | 
the most binding vows. 

A few moments were spent in maturing their plan, | 
and Virginie was just leaving him with the words | 
* To-morrow ” on her lips, when an animated flame | 
of fire seemed to dart into the room, It was a youth | 
whose scarlet and silver costume glowed and glittered 
in the light, as with one marvellous bound he crossed 
the room and stood before them. Supple, sinewy and 
slight was the threatening figure which they saw; 
dark and defiant the face, with fierce, black eyes, 
frowning brows, and the gleam of set teeth between 
lips parted by a muttered malediction. Lovely as the 
other apparition had been, this was far more striking, 
for it seemed full of the strong grace and beauty of 
the fallen angel whom it represented. The pose was 
magnificent; a flaming crown shone in the dark hair, 
and filmy pinions of scarlet flecked with silver drooped 
from shoulder to heel. So fiery and fierce he looked, 
it was little wonder that one lover drew back and the 
other uttered an exclamation of surprise. Instantly 
recovering herself, however, Virginie broke into a 
blithe laugh and airily twirled away beyond the reach 
of Victor’s outstretched hand. 

“It is late; you are not dressed—you will be dis- 
graced by a failure. Go!” he said, with an air of 
command, 

“Au revoir, monsieur; I leave Paris with you.” 
And as she uttered the words with a glance that 
pointed their double meaning, Virginie vanished. 

Turning to the long mirror behind him, the young 
geutleman replaced his hat, resettled in his button- 
hole the flower just given him, tranquilly drew on his 
gloves, saying as he strolled toward the door: 

“T shall return to my box to witness this famous 
Pas des Deesses. Virginie, Lucille and Clotilde, upon 
my word, Paris, you will find it difficult to decide 
upon which of the threes goddesses to bestow the 
golden apple.” 

Not a work spoke Victor, till the sound of steps died 
away. Thenhe departed to his dressing-room, mood- 
ily muttering as he went: 

‘‘ To-morrow, she said. They intend to meet some- 
where. Good! I will prevent that. There has been 
enough of this—it must end, and Virginie shall keep 
her promise. I will stand guard to-night and watch 
them well to-morrow.” : 

Three hours later, breathless and pale with fatigue 
and rage, Victor sprung up the stairs leading to his 
cousin’s chamber in the old house by the Seine. A 
lamp burned in a niche beside her door, a glass of 
wine and a plate of fruit stood there, also, waiting, as 
usual, for him. As his eye fell upon these objects a 
long sigh of relief escaped him. 

“Thank Heaven, she has come home, then. Yet 
hold! It may be but a ruse to prevent my discover- 
ing her absence. Virginie! cousin! are you there?” 

He struck upon the door lightly at first, then vehe- 
mently, and to his great joy a soft, sleepy voice 
replied: 

“Who calls?” 

“It is Victor. I missed you, searched for you, and 
grew anxious when I found you gone. Why did you 
not wait, as usual?”’ 

* Mademoiselle Clotilde offered me a seat in her 
carriage, and I gladly accepted it. She was set down 
first, and itis a long distance there and back, you 
know. Now let me rest; I am very tired.” 

“Good night, my heart,” answered Victor, adding, 
in a tone of pain and tenderness, as he turned away, 
“Mon Dieu! how I love that girl, and how she tor- 
tures me! Rest well, my cousin; I shall guard your 
sleep.” 

Hour after hour passed, and still a solitary figure 
paced to and fro with noiseless feet along the narrow 





| parted, heart to heart, cheek to cheek, and neither 
saw nor heard the impending doom until the swift 
stroke fell. So sure, so sudden was it, that Virginie 
| knew nothing, till, with a stifled ery, her lover start- 
| ed, swayed backward from her arms, and dyeing her 
| garments with his blood, fell at her feet, stabbed 
through the heart, 

An awful silence followed, for Virginie wttered no 
ery of alarm, made no gesture of flight, showed no 
sign of guilt; but stood white and motionless as if 
turned to stone. Soon Victor grasped her arm and 
hissed into her ear: 

“'Traitress! I could find it in my heart to lay you 
there beside him. But no; youshalflive teatone for 
your falsehood to me and mourn your lover.” 

Something in the words or tone seemed to recall 
her scattered senses and rouse her to a passionate 
abhorrence of him and of his deed. She wrenched 
herself from his hold, saying vehemently, though in- 
stinctively below her breath: 

“No; itis you who shall atone! He was my hus- 
band, not my lover. Look if I lie!” 

He did look as a trembling hand was stretched 
toward him over that dead form. On it he saw a 
wedding ring, and in it the record of the marriage 
which in a single night had made her wife and widow. 
With an ejaculation of despair he snatched the paper 
asif to tear and scatter it; but some sudden thought 
flashed into his mind, and putting the record in his 
bosom, he turned to Virginie with an expression that 
chilled her by its ominous resolve. 

“ Listen,” he said, “and save yourself while you 
may; for I swear that if you raise your voice, lift your 
hand against me, or refuse to obey me now, that I 
will denounce you as the murderer of that man. 
You were last seen with him, were missed by others 
beside me last night. There lies his purse; here is 
the only proof of your accursed marriage, and if 1 
call in witnesses, which of us looks most like an 
assassin, you or 1?” 

She listened with a terror-stricken face, glaneed at 
her bloody garments, knew that she was in the power 
of a relentless man, and clasped her hands with a 
gesture of mute sup} ion and suk i 

* You are wise,” he said. ‘Apart we are both in 
danger; together we may be strong and safe. I have 
a plan—hear it and help me to execute it, for time is 
life now. You have spoken to many of going into the 
country; it shall be so, but we will give our departure 
the appearance of a sudden thought, a lover’s flight. 
Leave everything behind you but money and jewels. 
That purse will more than pay the sum you cannot 
claim. While I go to fling this body into the river to 
tell no tales till we are safe, do you destroy all traces 
of the deed, prepare yourself for travelling, and guard 
the room in silence until I come. Remember! One 
sign of treachery, one cry for help, and I denounce 
you where my word will have much weight and yours 
none.” 

She gave him her hand upon the dark bargain, and 
covering up her face to hide the tragic spectacle, she 
heard Victor leave the room with his awful burden. 

When he returned, she was nearly ready, for though 
moving like one ina ghastly dream, bewildered by the 
sudden loss of the long coveted, just won prize, and 
daunted by the crime whose retribution a word might 
bring upon herself, she still clung to life and its de- 
lights with the tenacity of a selfish nature, a shallow 
heart. While she finished her hasty preparations, 
Victor set the room in order, saw that the red wit- 
nesses of the crime were burnt, and dashed off a gay 
note to a friend, enclosing money for all obligations, 
explaining their sudden flight as an innocent ruse to 
escape congratulations on their hasty marriage, and 
promising to send soon for such possessions as were 
lett behind them, Then, leaving the quict room to 
be forever haunted by the memory of a night of love, 
and sin, and death, like two pale ghosts they vanished 
in the dimness of the dawn. 








CHAPTER UH. 
EARL’S MYSTERY. 


Four ladies sat in the luxurious privacy of Lady 
Lennox’s boudoir, wiling away the listless hour before 





terrace that lay between the ancient house and the 
neglected garden sloping to the river. Dawn was | 
slowly breaking in the east when the window of Vir- | 
ginie’s chamber opened cautiously, and her charming | 
head appeared. The light was very dim, and shadows | 
still lay dark upon the house; but Victor, coming | 
from the water gate whither he had been drawn by | 


| 
the sound of a passing boat, heard the soft movement, | 





For a moment the lovely face leaned out, looking 
anxiously across terrace, street and garden. The 
morning air seemed to strike cold on her uncovered 
shoulders, and with a shiver she was drawing back, 
when a man’s hand laid a light cloak about her, and 
a man’s head appeared beside her own. 

“TImprudent! Go quickly, or Victor will be stir- 
ring. At noon I shall be ready,” she said, half aloud, 
and as she withdrew the curtain fell. 

With the bound ofa wounded tiger, Victor reached 


| the terrace, and reckless of life or limb, took the short 
| road to his revenge. The barred shutters of a lower 


window, the carved ornaments upon the wall, and 
the balcony that hung above, all offered foot and 
hand-hold for an agile climber like himself, as, creep- 
ing upward like a stealthy shadow, he peered in with 
a face that would have appalled the lovers had they 
seen it. They did not, for standing near the half- 


| opened door, they were parting as Romeo and Juliet ; 


dinner with social chat. Dusk was deepening, but 
firelight filled the room with its warm glow, flicker- 
ing on mirrors, marbles, rich hues and graceful forms, 
and bathing the four faces with unwonted bloom. 
Stately Diana Stuart leaned on the high back of the 
chair in which sat her aunt and chaperone, the Hon- 
orable Mrs. Berkeley. On the opposite side of the 
wide hearth aslender figure lounged in the deep 
corner of a couch, with a graceful abandon which no 


| Englishwoman could hope to imitate. The face was 
| hidden by a hand sereen, but a pair of ravishing feet 


were visible, and a shower of golden hair shone against 
the velvet pillow. Directly before the fire sat Lady 
Lennox, a comely, hospitable matron, who was never 
so content as when she could gather her female guests 
about her and refresh herself with a little good- 
natured gossip. She had evidently been discussing 
some subject which interested her hearers, for all 
were intently listening, and all looked eager for more, 
when she said, with a significant nod: 

“ Yes, L assure yon there is a mystery in that fami- 
ly. Lady Carrick has known them all her life, and 
from what she has dropped from time to time, I quite 
agree with her in believing that something has gone 
wrong.” 

“Dear Lady Lennox, pray goon! There is nothing 
so charming asa family mystery when the narrator 
can give a clue to her audience as fam sure you ean,” 
exclaimed the lady on the couch ina pursuasive voice 
which had a curious ring to it despite its melody. 
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“ That is just what I cannot do, Mrs. Vane. How- | 
ever, I will gladly tell you all I know. This is in 
strict confidence, you understand.” 

“ Certainly!’ “Upon my honor!” “Not a word 
shall pass my lips!” murmured the three listeners, 
drawing nearer, as Lady Lennox fixed her eyes upon 
the fire and lowered her voice, 

“Tt is the custom in ancient Scottish familics for 
the piper of the house, when dying, to put the pipes 
into the hand of the heir to name or title. Well, 
when old Dougal lay on his deathbed, he called for 
Earl, the fourth son—” 

“What a peculiar name!” interrupted Mrs. 
Berkeley. 

“It was not his proper name, but they called him 
so because of his strong resemblance to the pictures 
of the great earl, Black Douglas. They continue to 
call him so to this day, and I really don’t know 
whether his name is Allan, Archie or Alex, for they 
are all family names, and one cannot remember which 
belongs to whom. Now the eldest son was Robert, 
and Dougal should have called for him, because the 
title and the fortune always go to the eldest son of 
the eldest son. But no, Earl must come; and into his 
hands the pipes were put, with a strange prophecy 
that no heir would enjoy the title but a year until it 
came to him.” 

“Was the prediction fulfilled?” asked Diana, 

To the letter. This was five or six years ago, and 
not one year has passed without a death, till now a 
single feeble lite is all that stands between Earl and 
the title. Nor was this all. When his father died, 
though he had laid insensible for days, he rose up in 
his bed at the last and put upon Earl’s hand the iron 
ring which is their most precious heirloom, because it 
belonged to the ancient earl. This, too, should have 
gone to Robert; but the same gift of second sight 
seemed given to the father as to the servant, and these 
strange things made a deep impression upon the 
family, as you may suppose.” 

“That is the mystery, then?” said Mrs. Vane, with 
an accent of disappointment in her voice. 

“Only a part of it. I am not superstitious, so the 
prediction and all the rest of it don’t trouble me much, 
but what occurred afterward does. When Earl was 
one-and-twenty he went abroad, was gone a year, and 
came home so utterly and strangely changed that 
every one was amazed at the alteration. The death 
of a cousin just then drew people’s attention from 
him, and when that stir was over the family seemed 
to be reconciled to the sad change in him. Nothing 
was said, nothing ever transpired to clear up the mat- 
ter; and to this day he has remained a cold, grave, 
peculiar man, instead of the frank, gay fellow he 
once was.” 

“He met with some loss in an affair of the heart, 
doubtless, Such little tragedies often mar a young 
man’s peace for years—perhaps for life.” 

As Mrs. Vane spoke she lowered her screen, show- 
ing a pair of wonderfully keen and brilliant eyes fixed 
full upon Diana. The young lady was unconscious of 
this searching glance as she intently regarded Lady 
Lennox, who said: 

“That is my opinion, though Lady Carrick never 
would confirm it, being hampered by some promise to 
the family, I suspect, for they are almost as high and 
haughty now asin the oldentime. There was a vague 
rumor of some serious entanglement at Paris, but it 
was hushed up at once, and few gave it credence. 
Still, as year after year passed, and Earl remains un- 
married, I really begin to fear there was some truth 
in what I fancied an idle report.” 

Something in this speech seemed to ruffle Mrs. 
Berkeley; a look of intelligence passed between her 
and her niece as she drew herself up, and before 
Diana could spea’:, the elder lady exclaimed, with an 
air of mystery: 

“ Your ladyship does Mr. Douglas great injustice, 
and a few months, weeks, perhaps, will quite change 
your opinion. We saw a gooddeal of him last season 
before my poor brother’s death took us from town, 
and [ assure you that he is free to address any lady in 
England. More Lam not at liberty to say at present.” 

Lady Lennox looked politely incredulous, but Di- 
ana’s eyes fell and a sudden color bathed her face in 
a still deeper bloom than that which the firelight shed 
over it. A slight frown contracted Mrs. Vane’s beau- 
tiful brows as she watched the proud girl’s effort to 








conceal the secret of her heart. But the frown faded 
to a smile of intelligent compassion as she said, with 
a significant glance that stung Diana like an insult: 


“Dear Miss Stuart, pray take my sercen. This | 


glowing fire is ruining your complexion.” 
“Thank you, I need no screens of any soyt.” 


There was a slight emphasis upon the “1,” and a | 


smile of equal significance curled her lips. If any 
taunt was intended it missed its mark, for Mrs. Vane 
only assumed a more graceful pose, saying with a 
provoking little air of superior wisdom: 

“There you are wrong, for our faces are such trai- 
tors, that unless we have learned the art of self-con- 


trol, it is not best for us to scorn such harmless aids as 


fans, screens and veils. Emotions are not wellbred, 


to others as to ourselves.” 


a most effectual mask at times,” replied Diana, push- 
ing back her own smooth bands of hair. 

“Thanks for the suggestion. I wonderit never oc- 
curred to me before,” sweetly answered Mrs. Vane, 
adding, as she gathered up the dishevelled locks, * My 








a great trial both to Gabrielle and to myself.” 


Lady Lennox touched a long tress that rolled down | 


pillow, saying, with motherly admiration: 


and their demonstrations are often as embarrassing | 


“ That, doubtless, is the reason why you half con- | 
ceal your face behind a cloud of curls. It certainly is | 


poor hair is called a great ornament, but indeed it is | 











“ My dear, I promised Mrs. Berkeley she should see 
this wonderful hair of yours, for she could not believe 
my account of it. The dressing-bell will ring directly, 
so you may gratify us without making more work for 
Gabrielle.” 

“ Willingly, dear Lady Lennox; anything for you!” 

Asshe spoke with affectionate good will, Mrs. Vane 
rose, drew out a comb or two, and a stream of golden 


hair rippled far below her knee. Mrs. Berkeley ex- | 


claimed, and Diana praised, while watching with a 
very natural touch of envy the charming picture the 
firelight showed her. In its full glow stood Mrs, 
Vane; against the deep purple of her dress glittered 
the golden mass, and a pair of lovely hands parted 
the shining veil from a face whose beauty was as pecu- 
liar and alluring as the mingled spirit and sweetness 
of her smile. 

“A thousand pardons! I thought your ladyship 
was alone.” 

A deep voice broke the momentary silence, and a 
tall figure paused upon the threshold of the softly 


opened door. All started, and with a little ery of | 


pleasure and surprise, Lady Lennox hurried forward 
to greet her guest. 

“My dear Earl, this is a most inhospitable welcome. 
George should have apprised me of your arrival.” 

“He is a lazy fellow, as he bade me find you here. 
I tapped, but receiving no reply, fancied the room 
empty and peeped to make sure. Pray accept my 
apologies} and put me out if I intrude.” 

The voice of Mr. Douglas was remarkably calm, his 
manner stately yet cordial, and his dark eyes went 
rapidly from face to face with a glance that seemed to 
comprehend the scene at once. 

“Not in the least,” said Lady Lennox, heartily. 
Let me present you to Mrs. Berkeley, Miss Stuart, 
and—why, where is she? The poor little woman has 
run away in confusion, and must receive your apolo- 
gies by-and-by.” 

“We must run away, also, for it is quite time to 
dress.” And with a most gracious smile Mrs. Berke- 
ley led her niece away before the gentleman should 
have time to note her flushed face and telltale eyes. 

“You did not mention the presence of those ladies 
in your ladyship’s letter,” began Douglas, as his hos- 
tess sat down and motioned him to do likewise. 

“They came unexpectedly, and you have met before, 
it seems. You never mentioned that fact, Earl,” said 
Lady Lennox, with a sharp glance. 

“Why should 1? We*only met a few times last 
winter, and I quite forgot that you knew them, But 
pray tell me who was the fair one with golden locks, 
whom I frightened away?” 

“The widow of Celonel Vane.” 

‘My dear lady, do you mean to tell me that child 
is a widow?” 

* Yes; and a very lovely one, I assure you. I in- 
vited you here expressly to fallin love with her, for 
George and Harry are too young.” 

“Thank you. Now be so kind as to tell me all 
about her, for I knew Vane before he went to India.” 


“T can only tell you that he married this lady when 
she was very young, took her to India, and in a year 
she returned a widow.” 

“T remember hearing something of an engage- 
ment, but fancied it was broken off. Who was the 
wife?” 

“A Montmorenci; noble but poor, you know. The 
family lost everything in the revolution, and never 
regained their former grandeur. But one can see at 
a glance that she is of high birth—high enough to 
suit even a Douglas.” 

“Ah, you know our weakness, and I must acknow- 
ledge that the best' blood in France is not to be de- 
spised by the best blood in Scotland. How long have 
you known her?” 

“Only a few months; that charming Countess 
Camareena brought her from Paris, and left her when 
she returned. Mrs. Vane seemed lonely for so young 
a thing; her family are all gone, and she made her- 
self so agreeable, seemed so grateful for any friend- 
ship, that I asked her here. She went into very little 
society in London, and was really suffering for change 
and care.”’ 

* Poor young lady! I will do my best to aid your 
friendly purpose—for Vane’s sake, if not for her own,” 
said Douglas, evidently continuing the subject, lest 
her ladyship should revert to the former one. 

“ That reminds me to give you one warning: Never 
speak to her or before her of the colonel. He died 


three or four years ago; but when 1 mentioned him, | 
she implored me to spare her all allusion to that un- | 
| happy past, and I have done so, It is my belief that 


he was not all she believed him to be, and she may 
have suffered what she is too generous to complain of 
or confess.” 

*T doubt that; for when I knew him, though weak 
on some points, Vane was an excellent fellow. She 
wears no weeds, I observe.” 

* You have a quick eye, todiscover that in such an 
instant,” replied Lady Lennox, smiling. 

* T could searcely help looking longest at the most 
striking tigure of the group.” 

“T forgive you for it. She left off her weeds by my 
advice, for the sombre colors seemed to oppress and 
sadden her. Three or four years is long enough to 
mourn one whom she did not wholly love, and she is 
too young to shroud herself in sables for a lifetime.” 

* Has she fortune?” 
| The colonel left her something handsome, I sus- 
pect, for she Keeps both man and maid, and lives as 
becomes her rank. I ask no questions, but I feel 
deeply for the poor child, and do my best for her. 
| Now tell me about home, and your dear mother.” 


dressing-bell rang. 


Earl obeyed, and entertained his hostess till the | 





CHAPTER III. 
THE IRON RING. 


WHEN Douglas entered the drawing-rooms, he was 
instantly seized upon by Major Manstield, and while 
he stood listening with apparent interest to that gen- 
tleman’s communications, he took a survey of the 
| party before him. The elder ladies were not yet 
down; Harry Lennox was worshipping Diana with 
all the frank admiration of a lad of eighteen, and 
Mrs. Vane was pacing up and down the rooms on the 
arm of George Lennox, the young master of the 
house. Few little women would have appeared to 
advantage beside the tall guardsman: but Mrs. Vane 
moved with a dignity that seemed to add many inches 
to her almost fairy-like stature, and make her a fit 
companion for her martial escort. Everything about 
her was peculiar and piquante. Her dress was of 
that vivid, silvery green, which is so ruinous to any 
but the purest complexion, so ravishing when worn 
| by one whose fresh bloom defies all hues. The skirt 
swept long behind her, and the Pompadour waist, 
with its flowing sleeves, displayed a neck and arms of 
dazzling fairness, half concealed by a film of costly 
lace. No jewels but an antique opal ring, attached 
by a slender chain to a singular bracelet, or wide 
band of enchased gold. A single deep-hued flower 
glowed on her bosom, and in that wonderful hair of 
hers, a chaplet of delicate ferns seemed to gather 
back the cloud of curls, and encircle coil upon coil of 
glossy hair, that looked as if it burdened her small 
head. 

The young man watched her so intently that the 
major soon observed his pre-occupation, and paused 
in the middle of his account of a review, to ask, good- 
naturedly: 

“Well, what do you think of the bewitching 
widow?” 

“She reminds me of a little green viper,” replied 
Douglas, coolly. 

“The deuce she does! What put such an odd fancy 
into your head?” asked the major. 

“ The color of her gown, her gliding gait, her bril- 
liant eyes, and poor George’s evident fascination.” 





“Faith! I see the resemblance, and you’ve express- 
ed my feeling exactly. Do you know I’ve tried to 
fall in love with that woman, and, upon my soul, I 
ean’t do it!’ 

“She does not care to fascinate you, perhaps.” 

“Neither docs she care to charm George, as I hap- 
pen to know; yet you see what a deuce of a state he’s 
getting into.” 

“His youth prevents his seeing the danger before 
it is too late; and there you have the advantage, 
major.” 

“We shall see how you will prosper, Douglas; for 
you are neither a lad of twenty, like George, nor an 
old fellow of forty, like me, and, if rumor does not 
lie, you have had ‘experiences,’ and understand 
womankind.” ‘ 

Though he spoke in a tone of raillery, the major 
fixed a curious eye upon his companion’s counte- 
nance. But the dark, handsome face remained in- 
scrutably calm, and the only answer he received was 
a low— 

“Hush! they are coming. Present me, and I'll 
see what I can make of her.” 

Now Douglas was undoubtedly the best parti of the 
season, and he knew it. He was not a vain man, but 
an intensely proud one—proud of his ancient name, 
his honorable race, his ancestral home, his princely 
fortune; and he received the homage of both men 
and women as his due. Great, therefore, was his 
surprise at the little seene which presently occurred, 
and very visible was his haughty displeasure. 

Lennox and his fair companion approached, the 
one bending his tall head to listen ardently, the other 
looking up with a most tempting face, as she talked 
rapidly, after softening a hard English phrase by an 
entrancing accent. The major presented his friend 
with much empressement, and Douglas was prepared 
to receive the gracious greeting which women seldom 
| failed to give him. But scarcely pausing in her pro- 
| gress, Mrs. Vane merely glanced at him, as his name 
| was mentioned, returned his bow with a slight incli- 
nation, and rustled on as if quite oblivious that a 
direct descendant of the great Scotch earl had been 
presented to her. 

The major stifled an irrepressible laugh at this un- 
expected rebuff, and took a malicious pleasure in 
watching his friend’s eye kindle, his attitude become 
more stately as he talked on, and deigned to take no 
notice of an act which evidently much annoyed and 





| dinner was announced. George beckoned, and Doug- 
! las reluctantly joined him, 
“As host, I am obliged to take Mrs. Berkcley down; 


Harry has monopolized Miss Stuart, and the major | 


| belongs to my mother—so I must reluctantly relin- 

| quish Mrs. Vane to you.” 

| Being a wellbred man, Douglas could only bow, 
and offer his arm. Mrs. Vane made George happy by 
a smile, as he left her, then turned to Douglas with a 
“May I trouble you?” as she gave him her fan and 
handkerchief to hold, while she gathered up her 

| train and took his arm, as unconcernedly as if he had 
been a footman. Though rather piqued by her non- 
chalance, Douglas fowfd something half amusing, 
half captivating in her demeanor; for, much as he 
had been courted and admired, few women were ever 
quite at ease with the highborn gentleman, whose 
manners were so coldly charming, whose heart seem- 
ed so invulnerable. It was a new sensation to be 

| treated like other men, and set to serve an imperious 

lady, who leaned upon his arm as if she needed its 


support, and tranquilly exacted the small courtesies | 


amazed him. Just then Lady Lennox entered, and | 


which hitherto had been left to his own good will and 
pleasure to offer. 

Whatever the secret of his past might be, and how- 
ever well he might conceal his real self behind a grave 
demeanor, Douglas had not yet lost his passion for 
beautiful women, and though no word was spoken 
during the short transit from drawing-room to din- 
ner-table, the power of loveliness and womanhood 
made itself felt beyond a doubt. The touch of a fair 
hand on his arm, the dazzle of white shoulders at his 
side, the soft scent of violets shaken from the folds of 
lace and cambric which he held, the glimpse of a 
dainty foot, and the glance of a vivaciots eye, all 
made the little journey memorable. When they took 
their places, the hauteur had melted from his man- 
ner, the coldness from his face, and, with his courtli- 
est air, he began a conversation which soon became 
absorbing—for Mrs. Vane talked with the grace of a 
French woman, and the intelligence of an English 
woman, 

When the gentlemen rejoined the iadies, they were 
found examining some antique jewels, which Lady 
Lennox had been prevailed upon to show. 

“ How wellthose diamonds look in Diana’s dark 
hair. Ah, my dear, a coronet becomes you vastly. 
Does it not?” said Mrs. Berkeley, appealing to Doug- 
las, who was approaching. 

“So well, that I hope you will soon see one right- 
fully there, medam,” he answered, with a glance 
that made Diana’s eyes fall, and Mrs. Berkeley look 
radiant, 

Mrs. Vane saw the look, divined its meaning, and 
smiled a strange smile, as she looked down upon the 
jewels that strewed her lap. Mrs. Berkeley mistook 
her attitude for one of admiration and envy, and said: 

* You wear no ornaments but flowers, I observe; 
from-choice, doubtless, for, as you are the last of your 
race, you must possess many of the family relics.” 

Mrs. Vane looked up, and answered with an inde- 
scribable mixture of simplicity and dignity: 

“T wear flowers, because I have no other orna- 
ments. My family paid the price of loyalty with both 
life and fortune; but I possess one jewel which I 
value above all these—a noble name.” 

A banished princess might have so looked, so spok- 
en, as, gathering up the glittering mass in her white 
hands, she let it fall again, with an air of gentle 
pride. Douglas gave her a glance of genuine admira- 
tion, and Diana took the diamonds from her hair, as 
if they burdened her. Mrs. Berkeley saw that her 
shot had failed, but tried again, only to be more de- 
cidedly defeated. 

“Very prettily done, my dear; but IT really thought 
you were going to say that your most valuable jewel 
was the peculiar bracelet you wear. Is there any 
charming legend or mystery concerning it? I fan- 
cied so, because you never take it off, however out of 
taste it may be; and otherwise, your dress is always 
perfect.” 

“T wear it in fulfilment of a vow, and the beauty 
of the ring atones for the ugliness of the bracelet. 
Does it not?” 

As she spoke, Mrs. Vane extended an exquisitely- 
moulded arm and hand to Douglas, who answered 
with most unusual gallantry: 

“The beauty of the arm would render any fetter 
an ornament.” 

He bent to examine the jewel, as he spoke, and 
Mrs. Vane whisz-cred, below her breath: 

“You have offended Diana; pray make your peace. 
I should be desolated to think my poor arm had es- 
tranged you, even for an hour.” 

fo entirely was he thrown off his guard by this 
abrupt address, that he whispered, eagerly: 

“Do my actions interest her? Have I any cause 
for hope? Does she—” 

There he paused, recovered his self-possession, but 
not his countenance—for an angry flush stained his 
dark cheek, and he fixed a look upon Mrs. Vane that 
would have daunted any other woman. She did not 
seem to see it, for her head drooped till her face was 
hidden, and she sat absently playing with the little 
chain that shone against her hand. George Lennox 
looked fiercely jealous; Diana turned pale; Mrs. 
Berkeley rrowned, and good, unconscious Lady Len- 
nox said, blandly: 

“Apropos to heirlooms and relics, I was telling 
these ladies about your famous iron ring, Earl. I 
wish you had it here to show them.” 

“Tam happy to be able to gratify your ladyship’s 
wish. I never leave home without it, for I use it as 

my seal. I will ring for it.” 
| Mrs. Vane lifted her head, with an air of interest, 
as Douglas gave an order, and his servant presently 
put a small, steel-bound case into his hand. Opening 
| this with a key that hung upon his watch-guard, 
he displayed the famous relic. Antique, rusty and 
massive it was, and on its shield the boar’s head, and 
| the motto of the house. 
| ‘You say you use this as a signet ring; why do 
you not have your arms cut on some jewel, and set 
| ina more graceful setting? This device is almost 
effaced, and the great ring anything but ornamental 
to one’s hand or chatelaine,” said Mrs. Vane, curi- 
ously examining the ring, as it was passed to her. 





* Because Lam superstitious, and believe that an 
especial virtue lies in this ancient bit of iron. The 
legend goes that no harm can betallits possessor, and 
as Ihave gone scathless so far, I hold fast to the old 
faith.” 

As Douglas turned to hear and answer Mrs. Vane'’s 
question, Harry Lennox, with the freedom of a boy, 
had thrown back the lid of the case, which had been 
opened with peculiar care, and, lifting several worn 
| papers, disclosed two objects that drew exclamations 
of surprise from several of the party. A satin slip- 
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per, of thiry-like proportions, with a du 
upon its sole, and what looked like a rin, 
gold, till the lad lifted it, when coil at 
wound, till a long curl of human hair 
ground, 

* My faith! that is the souvenir of t 
danseuse, Virginie Varens, about whom 
me With questions, when you showed mc 
years ago,”’ said the major, staring with 
Mrs. Vane had exclaimed with the 1 
color faded perceptibly, her eye grew th: 
when Harry leaned toward her to eompy 
tress with her own, she shrunk back wit), 
Diana caught a muttered ejaculation fx 
saw Mrs. Vane’s discomposure, and fixe: 
ing gaze upon her, But ina moment th: 
features resumed their former calm, and, \ 
gesture of contrition, Mrs. Vane laid the 
beside one of her own, saying, tranquilly . 

* Pardon, that I betrayed an instinetiy 
from anything plebeian. The hair of ti 
lighter than mine, you see; for this is pu 
nine is tast deepening to brown, Let: 
my rudeness thus; and believe me, lL can 
for 1, too, have loved and lost.” 

While speaking, she had refolded th 
tying it together with a little knot of rib 
dress, she laid it back into its owner's | 
soft glance and a delicate dropping of th: 
‘ last words, If it was a bit of avting, it 
lously well done, and all believed it to | 
touch of nature. Diana looked consum: 
osity, and Douglas answered, hastily; 

“Thanks for the pity, but L need noi 
saw this girl, and as for love—” 

He paused there, as if words unfit 1) 
place were about to pass his lips. His ey: 
and his black brows lowered heavily 
doubt on the mind of any observer t) 
love, was the sentiment with which he » 
the mysterious danseuse. An uncomfi 
followed, as Douglas relocked the case, 
his pocket, forgetting, in his haste, the 
slipped upon his finger. 

Feeling that some unpleasant ther 
touched upon, Lady Lennox asked for n 
coldly declined, but Mrs. Vane readily ( 
piano. The two elder ladies and the 4 
chat by the fire; Lennox took his brot 
administer a reproof, and Douglas, afte: 
moody thoughtfulness, placed himself | 
on the couch which stood just behin: 
She had begun with a brilliant overt 
denly passed to a softer movement, : 
room with the whispering melody o: 
barcarole. This seeming caprice was + 
intense desire to overhear the words of 
hind her, But though she strained he 
the utmost, she caught only broken 
their low-toned conversation, and th: 
filled her with disquict. 

“Why so cold, Miss Stuart? One w 
had forgotten me,” 

“T fancied the forgetfulness was you 

“1 never shall forget the happies: 
life. May I hope that you recall th 
pleasure?” ; 

There was no answer, and a ba 
showed Mrs. Vane Diana’s head bent 1 
las watching the deepening color on he 
cheek, with an eager, ardent glance 
murmured the boat song, and scarce! 
the whispered entreaty: 

“J have much to say; you will hear» 
early, in the park?” 

A mute assent was given, and, wit 
happy lover, Douglas left her, as if t 
more, lest their faces should betray th: 
barcarole ended as suddenly as it be 
Vane resumed the stormy overture 
inspired by a musical frenzy. So pale 
she left the instrument, that no one d: 
of her needing rest, as, pleading wear 
intoa deep chair, and, leaning her | 
hand, sat silent for an hour, 

As they separated for the night, and 
listening to his young host’s arrang: 
morrow, @ singular-looking man ay 
door of an ante-room, and, seeing 
| where he stood, as if waiting for th 
| 
| 
| 
| 

















him. 

“Who is that, George? What dr 
said Douglas, drawing his friend's at 
dark figure, whose gleaming eyes be! 
servile posture of humility and respe: 

“QO, that Is Mrs. Vane's man, Jit: 
one of the colonel’s Indian servants, | 
and dumb, but harmless, devoted ar 
shesays. A treacherous-looking devil 
replied Lennox. 

“He looks more like an Italian tha: 
spite of his Eastern costume and long 
4 he after now?” asked Earl, 
ie “Going to receive the orders of 


‘ 
Be would gladly change places with bin 
1 
is, for the privilege of serving her, ¢ 
uy’ As George spoke, they parted, and 


| servant watched Douglas going up 

ty stairs, he shook his clenched hand a 
| ing figure, and his lips moved as 
t 5) something low between his teeth. 

y A few moments afterward, as Ear 
yi his fire, there came a tap at his door 
b bidden the knocker to enter, he an 
mons, and saw Jitomar obsequiously 
kerchief. Douglas examined it, fo 
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ch hitherto had been left to his own good will and 
isure to offer. 
Vhatever the secret of his past might be, and how- 
r well he might conceal his real self behind a grave 
ieanor, Douglas had not yet lost his passion for 
utiful women, and though no word was spoken 
ing the short transit from drawing-room to din- 
-table, the power of loveliness and womanhood 
le itself felt beyond a doubt. The touch of a fair 
id on his arm, the dazzle of white shoulders at his 
‘, the soft scent of violets shaken from the folds of 
» and cambric which he held, the glimpse of a 
uty foot, and the glance of a vivaciotts eye, all 
le the little journey memorable. When they took 
ir places, the hauteur had melted from his man- 
, the coldness from his face, and, with his courtli- 

‘ air, he began a conversation which soon became 

<orbing—for Mrs. Vane talked with the grace of a 

cench woman, and the intelligence of an English 

man, 

\Vhen the gentlemen rejoined the ladies, they were 
und examining some antique jewels, which Lady 
-nnox had been prevailed upon to show. 

‘How wellthose diamonds look in Diana’s dark 

ir. Ah, my dear, a coronet becomes you vastly. 

:s it not?” said Mrs. Berkeley, appealing to Doug- 

«, who was approaching. 

* So well, that I hope you will soon see one right- 
‘ly there, madam,” he answered, with a glance 
it made Diana’s eyes fall, and Mrs. Berkeley look 

liant. 

Mrs. Vane saw the look, divined its meaning, and 

iled a strange smile, as she looked down upon the 
vels that strewed her lap. Mrs. Berkeley mistook 

r attitude for one of admiration and envy, and said: 
‘* You wear no ornaments but flowers, I observe; 

m-choice, doubtless, for, as you are the last of your 

‘ee, you must possess many of the family relies.” 

\Irs. Vane looked up, and answered with an inde- 

ibable mixture of simplicity and dignity: 

‘I wear flowers, because I have no other orna- 

nts. My family paid the price of loyalty with both 

‘ and fortune; but I possess one jewel which I 
tue above all these—a noble name.” 

\ banished princess might have so looked, so spok- 
. as, gathering up the glittering mass in her white 

nds, she let it fall again, with an air of gentle 

de. Douglas gave her a glance of genuttine admira- 

a, and Diana took the diamonds from her hair, as 

hey burdened her. Mrs. Berkeley saw that her 

‘t had failed, but tried again, only to be more de- 
‘edly defeated. 

Very prettily done, my dear; but I really thought 
twere going to say that your most valuable jewel 

3 the peculiar bracelet you wear. Is there any 

irming legend or mystery concerning it? I fan- 

1 so, because you never take it off, however out of 
‘te it may be; and otherwise, your dress is always 
rfect.” 

‘I wear it in fulfilment of a vow, and the beauty 

the ring atones for the ugliness of the bracelet. 
es it not?” 

\s she spoke, Mrs. Vane extended an exquisitely- 
oulded arm and hand to Douglas, who answered 
th most unusual gallantry: 

‘The beauty of the arm would render any fetter 

ornament.” 

fe bent to examine the jewel, as he spoke, and 
cs. Vane whispered, below her breath: 

‘You have offended Diana; pray make your peace. 
should be desolated to think my poor arm had es- 
inged you, even for an hour.” 

“o entirely was he thrown off his guard by this 
vrupt address, that he whispered, eagerly: 

“Do my actions interest her? Have I any cause 
se hope? Does she—” 

There he paused, recovered his self-possession, but 
t his countenance—for an angry flush stained his 
itk cheek, and he fixed a look upon Mrs. Vane that 
ould have daunted any other woman. She did not 
em to see it, for her head drooped till her face was 
dden, and she sat absently playing with the little 
‘ain that shone against her hand. George Lennox 

‘ooked fiercely jealous; Diana turned pale; Mrs. 
erkeley frowned, and good, unconscious Lady Len- 

»x said, blandly: 

“Apropos to heirlooms and relics, I was telling 
tese ladies about your famous iron ring, Earl. I 
ish you had it here to show them.” 

“Tam happy to be able to gratify your ladyship’s 
ish. I never leave home without it, for I use it as 
iy seal. I will ring for it.” 

Mrs. Vane lifted her head, with an air of interest, 
s Douglas gave an order, and his servant presently 
ut a small, steel-bound case into his hand. Opening 
his with a key that hung upon his watch-guard, 
e displayed the famous relic. Antique, rusty and 
tassive it was, and on its shield the boar’s head, and 
ie motto of the house. 

“You say you use this as a signet ring; why do 
ou not have your arms cut on some jewel, and set 
tamore graceful setting? This device is almost 

ffaced, and the great ring anything but ornamental 
yone’s hand or chatelaine,” said Mrs. Vane, curi- 
usly examining the ring, as it was passed to her. 

* Bocause Lam superstitious, and believe that an 
special virtue lies in this ancient bit of iron. The 
sgend goes that no harm can betillits possessor, and 
s Thave gone scathless so far, I hold fast to the old 
vith.” 

As Douglas turned to hear and answer Mrs. Vane'’s 
uestion, Harry Lennox, with the freedom of a boy, 
1ad thrown back the lid of the case, which had been 
pened with peculiar care, and, lifting several worn 
apers, disclosed two objects that drew exclamations 


f surprise from several of the party. A satin slip- 
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upon its sole, and what looked like a ring of massive 
gold, till the lad lifted it, when coil after coil un- 
wound, till a long curl of huinan hair touched the 
ground, 


danseuse, Virginie Varens, about whom you bored 


years ago,” said the major, staring with all his eyes. 
Mrs. Vane had exclaimed with the rest, but her 
color faded perceptibly, her eye grew troubled, and 
when Harty leaned toward her to compare the long | 
tress with her own, she shrunk back with a shudder. 


saw Mrs. Vane’s discomposure, and fixed a scrutiniz- 
ing gaze upon het, But in a moment those obedient | 
features resumed their former calm, and, with a little 
gesture of contrition, Mrs. Vane laid the long curl 
beside one of her own, saying, tranquilly: 


from anything plebeian. The hair of the dancer is 
lighter than mine, you see; for this is pure gold, and | 
nine is fast deepening to brown, Let me atone for 
my rudeness thus; and believe me, I can sympathize, 
for I, too, have loved and lost.” 

While speaking, she had refolded the lock, and, 
tying it together with a little knot of ribbon from her 
dress, she laid it back into its owner’s hand, witha 
soft glance and a delicate dropping of the voice at the 
last words. If it was a bit of acting, it was marvel- 
lously well done, and all believed it to be a genuine 
touch of nature. Diana looked consumed with curi- 
osity, and Douglas answered, hastily: 

“Thanks for the pity, but I need none. I never 
saw this girl, and as for love—” 

He paused there, as if words unfit for time and | 
place were about to pass his lips. His eye grew fierce, 
and his black brows lowered heavily, leaving no 
doubt on the mind of any observer that hate, not 
love, was the sentiment with which he now regarded 
the mysterious danseuse. An uncomfortable pause | 
followed, as Douglas relocked the case, and put it in 
his pocket, forgetting, in his haste, the ring he had | 
slipped upon his finger. 

Feeling that some unpleasant theme had been | 
touched upon, Lady Lennox asked for music. Diana 


piano. 


administer a reproof, and Douglas, after a moment of 
moody thoughtfulness, placed himself beside Diana 
on the couch which stood just behind Mrs. Vane. 
She had begun with a brilliant overture, but sud- 
denly passed to a softer movement, and filled the 
room with the whispering melody of a Venetian 
barcarole. This seeming caprice was caused by an 
intense desire to overhear the words of the pair be- 
hind her. But though she strained her keen ear to 
the utmost, she caught only broken fragments of 
their low-toned conversation, and these fragments 
filled her with disquiet. 

“Why so cold, Miss Stuart? One would think you 
had forgotten me.” 

“T fancied the forgetfulness was yours.” 

“TI never shall forget the happiest hours of my 
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life. May I hope that you recall those days with 
pleasure?” : 

There was no answer, and a backward glance 
showed Mrs. Vane Diana’s head bent low, and Doug- 


cheek, with an eager, ardent glance. More softly 
murmured the boat song, and scarcely audible was 
the whispered entreaty: 

“JT have much to say; 
early, in the park?” 

A mute assent was given, and, with the air of a 
happy lover, Douglas left her, as if fearing to say 
more, lest their faces should betray them. Then the 


you will hear me to-morrow, | 


of her needing rest, as, pleading weariness, she sank 


hand, sat silent for an hour, 

As they separated for the night, and Douglas stood 
listening to his young host’s arrangements for the 
morrow, @ singular-looking man appeared at the 
door of an ante-room, and, seeing them, paused 
where he stood, as if waiting for them to precede 
him. 

“Who is that, George? What does he want?” 
said Douglas, drawing his friend’s attention to the 
dark figure, whose gleaming eyes belied his almost 
servile posture of humility and respect. 

“O, that is Mrs. Vane’s man, Jitomar. He was 
one of the colonel’s Indian servants, I believe. 
and dumb, but harmless, devoted and invaluable— 
shesays. A treacherous-looking devil, to my mind,” 
replied Lennox. 

“He looks more like an Italian than an Indian, in 
spite of his Eastern costume and long hair. 
he after now?” asked Earl. 

“Going to receive the orders of his mistress. I 
would gladly change places with him, heathen as he 
is, for the privilege of serving her. Good-night.” 

As George spoke, they parted, and while the dark 
servant watched Douglas going up the wide oaken 
stairs, he shook his clenched hand after the retreat- 
ing figure, and his lips moved as if he muttered 
something low between his teeth. 

A few moments afterward, as Earl sat musing over 
his fire, there came a tap at his door. Having vainly 
bidden the knocker to enter, he answered the sum- 
mons, and saw Jitomar obsequiously offering a hand- 
kerchief. Douglas examined it, found the major’s 





per, of fairy-like proportions, with a dull, red stain | 


“My faith! that is the souvenir of the beautiful | 


me with questions, when you showed me thatseveral | worn, now carefully preserved in water; and once a | 


Diana caught a muttered ejaculation from Douglas, | w 


“Pardon, that I betrayed an instinctive shrinking 


coldly declined, but Mrs. Vane readily turned to the | 
The two elder ladies and the major went to | 
chat by the fire; Lennox took his brother aside to | 


las watching the deepening color on her half-averted 


barcarole ended as suddenly as it begun, and Mrs. | 
Vane resumed the stormy overture, playing as if 
inspired by a musical frenzy. So pale was she when | 
she left the instrument, that no one doubted the fact | 


into a deep chair, and, leaning her head upon her | 


Deat 





name, and, pointing ont that gentleman’s room, fur- 
ther down the corridor, he returned the lost article 
with a nod of thanks and dismissal. While he had 
been turning the square of cambric in his hands, the 
| man’s keen eyes had explored every corner of the 
room, Nothing seemed to escape them, from the 
ashes on the hearth, to a flower which Diana had 


gleam of satisfaction glittered in them, as if some 
| desired olject had met their gaze. Making a low 
| obeisance, he retired, and Douglas went to bed, to 
| dream waking dreams till far into the night. 
| The great hall clock had just struck one, and sleep 
was beginning to conquer love, when something star- 
tled him wide awake. What it was he could not tell, 
| but every sense warned him of some impending dan- 
| ger. Sitting up in his bed, he pushed back the cur- 
| tains, and looked out. The night lamp burned low, 
the fire had faded, and the room was full of dusky 
| shadows. There were three doors; one led to the 
| dressing-room, one to the corridor, and the third was 
locked on the outside. He knew that it opened upon 
a flight of narrow stairs, that communicated with 
the library, having been built for the convenience of 
a studious Lennox, long ago. 

As he gazed about him, to his great amazement 
this door was seen to move. Slowly, noiselessly, it 
opened, with no click of lock, no creak of hinge. 
Almost sure of seeing some ghostly visitant enter, he 
waited, mute and motionless. A muffled hand and 
arm appeared, and, stretching to their utmost, seem- 
ed to take something from the writing-table that 
stood near this door. It was a human hand, and, 
with a single leap, Douglas was half way across the 
room. But the door closed rapidly, and as he laid his 
hand upon it, the key turned in the lock. He de- 
manded who was there, but not a sound replied; he 
shook the door, but the lock held fast; he examined 
the table, but nothing seemed gone, till, with an 
ominous thrill, he missed the iron ring. On reaching 
his chamber, he had taken it off, meaning to restore 
| it to its place; had laid it down, to put Diana’s rose 
in water; had forgotten it, and now it was gone! 

Flinging on dressing-gown and slippers, and taking 
a pistol from his travelling-case, he left his room. 
The house was quiet as a tomb, the library empty, 
and no sign of intruders visible, till, coming to the 
| door itself, he found that the rusty lock had been 
newly oiled, for the rusty key turned noiselessly, and 





lay thickly everywhere, showed that this passage 
| was still unused. 

| gave a searching glance about him, and in an instant 
| an expression of utter bewilderment fell upon his 
| face, for there, on the exact spot which had been 
| empty five minutes ago, there lay the iron ring! 

| 
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A Cat at Bay. 





The Independent tells a ludicrous story of how a | 
The incident occurred | 
The cat, | 


cat was besieged in a cellar. 
at a house in the cathedral street of Liege. 
it is said, had got into a cellar stored with all sorts of 
provisions, and presented so bold a front and such 
| sharp claws, that no one dared to attempt to force 
| her from her stronghold. At last, after some days, a 
commissionaire who had been a soldier was got to 
| storm the cat’s castle. Armed with a loaded pistol, 

he presented himself at the cellar-door. The family 

of the house waited above in terrible suspense. At 

last a loud report, followed by a cry, was heard, and 
| the gallant warrior was found lying on the ground of 
the cellar, bleeding at the head. The mystery was 
| soon explained. The pistol was an old one, and it 
| recoiled so violently that it struck the possessor a 
severe blow. As for the cat, nothing more was seen 
of it, and whether it was blown into invisible atoms 


of Liege are still uncertain. 


| Ancient Human Relic. 


| The Nouvelliste of Rouen relates the following 
| strange circumstance: ‘‘ The Marquis de V——, who 
possesses a fine property on the borders of the forest 
of Cinglais (Calvados), has on his grounds a number 
of old Druidical oaks. A few days since, some work- 


men who were employed in cutting down one of | 


these trees were surprised at finding in the hollow 

| trunk the body of a man, which, on being touched, 
fell to dust. By his side was found the remains of a 
lance, the iron head of which alone was perfect. The 
supposition is that the man had been placed there, 
either dead or alive, by means of an incision made in 
the tree, the bark of which had afterwards grown 
over and concealed the opening, and, from the antique 
form of the lance head, the belief is that he was one 
of the followers of Rollon, the leader of the men from 
the North who first invaded Neustria. 





What is | 


Cataract produced by Lightning. 
This disease has frequently been cansed by the in- 
tolerable brilliance of a flash of lightning: and in 


some cases, at least, the blindness induced by light- ; 


ning is due to the formation of one or more cataracts. 
A soldier on duty at Perpignan, last April, found his 
right eye all at once affected in a thunder-storm. 
The sight became rapidly more and more enfeebled, 
and in two months a cataract was perfectly developed. 


Singular. 
Two burglars have been convicted in London, and 
sent to six months’ imprisonment each, on the direct 





testimony of a parrot, who told its mistress that one of 


the prisoners came into the room and stole the money. 


the hinges worked smoothly, though the dust that | 


Stepping into his room, Douglas | 
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| LIFE. 
| BY AUGUSTUS TRE \DWELL. 


Go ask a blushing bride 
To tell you what is life; 
| She'll tell you ‘tis a garden fair, 
| With perfumed fragrance rife 5 
| A bright day-dream of bliss, 
| With nought to mar its joy; 
| A halo of love's richest peace, 
| Without the least alloy. 


Go ask a mother, as upon 


Her breast her first-born lies; 

She ‘Il tell you life is what she reads 
Within her baby's eyes; 

"Tis filled with hopes of future years, 
Of what her child shall be— 

A pictured life of tame, for him 
A grand reality. 


Ask now the child, when years are past, 
And age has stamped his brow, 

When time his head has silvered o'er, 
What are his feelings now; 

He ‘ll tell you life is not a dream, 
That care, and toil, and pain, 

That busy scenes, and anxious thoughts, 
Have racked his weary brain. 


Go ask the wayworn pilgrim, bound 
For Canaan’‘s peaceful shore, 

To tell you what is life; he ‘Il say, 
With me ‘tis almost o'er; 

‘Tis but an hour compared to what 
I soon expect to see: 

A moment in comparison 
To long eternity. 
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MAUD’S WATERFALL. 


BY MRS. L. — GOODWIN. 





* Your hair isn’t long enough to make a water- 
| | fall,” declared Maud’s sister Mary, a not very sym- 
| pathizing smile wreathing lrer cherry lips. 

Maud thought she needn’t have said that, and in | 
| that tone, with her own splendid brown hair water- 
falling nearly to her waist, and with their elegant 
cousin Percy Clifton and their teasing brother Alton 
{ present. The occasion was that of Maud’s entering 
| the room from a little shopping expedition, and dis- 
playing, among the contents of her pocket, the 
mechanical apparatus for constructing the fashion- 
able waterfall. 
| Then Pll pull it till ’tis,” returned Maud, pettish- 
| ly; ‘fa waterfall I'll have!” : 

“So you shall, and let me help you,” said her 

| brother, leaning over her chair, and giving her hair 


asmart pull; whereat Maud jumped up, turned arf | 


| slapped him on the spot where, in case of good luck, 
| his moustache would by-and-by appear. He caught 
her hands, and held her there struggling. 

“Tam afraid, Maud, Mr. Murray would not think 
you quite so much of an angel, if he could see you 
now,”’ remarked Mary, she and Percy coming forward 
quickly, as if to negotiate between the parties. Percy 
Clifton was laughing heartily. 

Whether caused by his laughter or her sister’s 
comment—rather too gravely delivered, perhaps, 


Maud’s face, considerably flushed before, took ona | 


yet brighter shade of scarlet. However, she dropped 
the petty quarrel with Alton, and did not even follow 
him across the room, whither he retreated in posses- 
sion of the little coral ring he had forced from her 
finger. She sat down, drew off her remaining glove, 
and strove to calm her spirit. 

*T will tell you how you can have the finest water- 
fall in the world,” said Percy, with well-feigned 


» | sincerity. 
or whether it escaped by some means, the good folks | 


The young man was book-keeper for his uncle, who 
kept the largest hair-store in the city. Perhaps, 


| natural, the idea of a substitute was by no means 
unpleasant. 

| How?” she asked, in a low tone, looking up in 

| his face. 


then bawled out, sufficiently loud to have been heard 
half over the house: 

“ Buy Niagara!” 

This surely was adding insult to injury; and while 


ter, Maud dashed out of the parlor, and up stairs to 
| her own chamber, where, having made the door fast, 
| she threw herself on the bed, and cried for an hour; 
declaring to herself that nobody loved her, or had the 
least regard for her feelings; that it was altogether 
the cruellest world she had ever been in, or longed to 
get clear of; and she wondered how they would feel 
below stairs, if, after a while, the room should have 
tobe broken into, and she were found there lying 
dead, with her hair, said to be too short for a water- 
fall, all turned gray with the terrible grief of her 
young heart! 

| After that, she felt better, and rose up and bathed 
her face, and roughed up the hair over her forehead 
most fashionably; and having waited some time, and 
waited in vain, in the hope that Mary would come 
and want admittance, so that she could deny her, at 
last resumed her cloak and hat—this time the charm- 
ing new hat, with its airy white feathers—and crept 
softly down stairs. Her mother was not at home to 
| listen to her grievances; she did not know whether 


| thought Maud, he designed to make her a present of 
false hair; and though she would have preferred it | 


Her cousin stooped, to bring his lips close to her | 
ear, with his hand shielded them from observation, | 


Alton and Mary burst into a fit of immoderate laugh- | 


75 


Percy was still in the parlor— bet at any rate, ae did 
not want to see any one of those who had treated her 
so unhandsomely, and she slipped out into the street, 
careful at the foot of the steps to turn in the opposite 
direction, and not go by the parlor windows. 

There was considerable lingering resentment in 
Matid’s heart, though dear Mrs. Dunlap, in that love 
of a riding-dress, who bowed to her from her car- 
riage, and the two clerks whom Maud respectively 
delighted by a recognition in passing, could never 
have dreamed that there was anything short of hap- 
piness under those smniling lips. She’d a good mind, 
in thet, to take the horse-car and run away; and 
might have yielded to the temptation, only that she 
had left her portemonnaie with that hateful group in 
the parlor. At any rate, she could stay out till Alton 
and Mary should get frightened about her, and send 
round among their friends to hunt her up; she nearly 
resolved she would so punish them, 

With such thoughts passing in her mind, and her 
eyes attending to all that was passing in the merry 
streets, Maud came to a spot where water was drip- 
ping trom a conductor, ina line across the sidewalk 
scaled with ice. As her unwary feet touched the 
treacherous surface, they flew from under her, and 
alas to tell! her fine feathers, light as snowflakes in 
the air, lay level with the curbstone and prancing 
hoofs. 

A quantum suficit of gentlemen—that is to say 
about twenty-five in number—zealously united in re- 
storing her to the perpendicular on the instant; but 
these were all thrust aside by one who evidently con- 
sidered he had the better right to assist her—a tall, 
fine-looking man of near thirty, who had sprung 
from his sleigh at seeing the accident. To his most 
urgent repetition of the question—Was she hurt? 
—Maud blushingly reiterated, ‘ Not in the least.” 1 
think she would have said tot in the least if her spine 
had been broken. Fortunately it was not broken. 

Robert Murray politely insisted on taking Maud 
home, and lifted her into his sleigh; and having 
wrapped her in the splendid robes, they drove away 
—not, however, without observing that the merchant 
at the corner had sent a boy out to sprinkle with ashes 
the slippery sidewalk—the boy executing his commis- 

sion with bountiftl fidelity. Luckily for the trailing 
style of skirts formerly to be seen in the streets, these 
were mostly looped up. 

Robert Murray and Maud Dennovan did not go 
directly to her father’s louse ;—as we Yankees say— 
I guess not. The flying span took them through 
street after street, and finally out the Western Ave- 
nue, where scores of fast youngsters and happy couples 
were enjoying the superb sleighing. Out of the steel- 
blue sky shone the sun, its dazzling brightness un- 
dimmed by even a fleck of cloud; there was no west- 
wind nor north-wind, cutting like a razor; the air 
was still and just of that agreeable invigorating cool- 
ness which constitutes a ripe winter day in New 
England. But it was neither the fine weather nor 
the splendid sleighing which chiefly made it a day 
long to be remembered by Maud Dennovan. 














the bracing atmosphere and the enjoyment of sleigh- 


| the house, came running down stairs to meet her in 
| the hall. 
| ‘ Where have you been, dear?” she asked, holding 
| out her hands to Maud, and then with the kindest 
goodwill assisting in taking off her wrappings. ‘“ We 
all supposed you up stairs, till Rosy went to call you 
| to dinner, and you couldn’t be found. I couldn’t eat 
|}amouthful. I’m real sorry we vexed you so this 
morning; Percy said it was too bad, and bade me ask 
you to forgive his thoughtlessness. Alton was sorry, 
too, Lam sure; though he wouldn’t say it, you know 
| —he’d die sooner. He left your ring in that little 
| colored vase on the mantelpiece.” 

*O, I don’t care the least bit about it all now,” re- 
turned Maud, truthfully. 

“Then I’m glad. And Maud—I hope it wont annoy 
you if I allude to the subject, 1 think your hair can 
be done in a waterfall for the party—I’ll try—only it 
| wont be so very—” 

“ Never mind—I’ve had a waterfall,” laughed Maud, 
shily. 

“Have you? No,” added her sister, bending round 
to look at the back of her head. 

“Thave, though. I fell on the wet ice right in the 
crowd on Tremont Row; and who do you think picked 
| me up and took me sleighriding out on the milldam?” 

* Robert Murray—I see it in your eyes.” 

“ What else do you see there? Td as lief you’d 
know as not,” tossing her head in arch triumph. 
“T’m the youngest, May, but (ll be married first.” 

*O, Maud,’—kissing her—* married, and to a rich 
merchant! How nice! You’re a darling!” 

* But do you own you was a little jealous of me 
when you threw his name in my face before people 
this morning.” 





* Well then, Ido confess I may have been the least 
bit envious of your prospects. It was wrong, and I 
shall never feel so any more—never in the world. 
For Maud—I didn’t intend you should know yet—but 
I’m engaged, too. 

“You? Ah, you’re jesting.” 

“No. Percy. Did you never suspect?” 

“Not the most distantly. It’s right, though—it's 
nice, as yousay. O, Mary, wont we both be married 
at the same time!” 
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At last the proprietor of the stylish equipage set ! 
her down at her own door. She entered with cheeks | 
rosy and eyes sparkling from something besides even; 


riding. Mary, who had not seen the carriage before ! 
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I THINK OF THEE. 


BY LIZZIE LINWOOD. 


I think of thee when morning flings 
Her radiance o'er the dewy earth; 
And when all bright and lovely things 
Seem burdened with a song of mirth. 
When young gay birds from spray and bower 
Are warbling forth their notes of glee, 
Then, dearest, in that joyous hour, 
I think of thee, I think of thee. 


I think of thee when twilight shades 
Are falling softly o’er the sea; 

When from the west the daylight fades, 
And earth is hushed in revery. 

And when the dew is on the flower, 
And silence sleeps upon the lea, 

Then, in that soft and dreamy hour, 
I think of thee, I think of thee. 


I dream of thee when gentle sleep 
Upon my weary eyelids falls; 

And though I often wake to weep, 
Yet still I hear thy spirit’s calls; 

And though we may not meet again, 
And dark my future lot may be, 

Yet still in grief, in joy, and pain, 
I ever think and dream of only—thee. 
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BESSIE’S CHOICE. 


BY ELLEN MALVIN. 


PAPA BARRETT had just come home from the store, 


And off she went, to write her letter to Cousin 
Mary. 

It was a long letter, fluent and jubilant; and a 
jubilant reception it had, twenty-four hours later, in 
the old farm-house, twenty miles inland, where the 
elder branch of the Barrett family was raising his 
boys and girls, on tlie old homestead, in quite another 
style from his mercantile brother in the city. So, 
while good Mother Barrett in the country was rolling 
pie-crust and frying doughnuts, fertile in motherly 
plans and suggestions for the comfort and enjoyment 
of her young brood, Mama Barrett in the city, with 
equal solicitude, was closeted with her dressmakers, 
deep in consultations on the merits of grenadines and 
organdies; of sacques, girdles and fichus, and all the 
intricacies of a summer toilet at May Fair. 

In due time the objects of all these maternal cares 
were fairly launched on their different pleasure trips. 
Miss Lucille Barrett was on exhibition at Newport, 
while her sister Bessie was tripping about with her 
merry cousins at Cherry Grove. 

The day after their departure, young Donald Mac- 
intosh lounged into the warehouse of Barrett & Co. 
He was falling into the habit of looking upon the 
senior partner as his future father-in-law, and treated 
him with proportionate respect. He inquired after 
Mrs. Barrett and the young ladies, and was sufficiently 
astonished to learn that Miss Bessie, instead of ac- 
companying her mother and sister to Newport, had 
gone to camp out with a lot of country cousins at 
Cherry Grove. It is hardly using too strong a term 
to say the young gentleman was disgusted. 

“Confounded odd,” he muttered, as soon as he was 
fairly out of the old gentleman’s hearing, ‘‘ confounded 
odd; but that girl is odd. A fellow never knows 
what sort of a game she is going to come on him next. 
She is deuced handsome, though! and the old man 
is worth a good hundred thousand any day. Well, if 





and had settled himself comfortably into his velvet 
arm-chair, while his daughter Bessie established her- | 
self on his knee and was—figuratively—purring and | 
rubbing about him like a graceful young kitten. | 

** Well, what is it, puss? Something is in the wind, | 
or you wouldn’t be going on this way over an old fel- | 
low like me.” | 

“O, I’ve a famous project in my head, and it | 
only wants your approval, papa. You’ll give it, wont 
you?” 

“Go it blind, ch? NotI. Let me hear what your 
famous project is before I commit myself. Is it a 
commercial, or literary, or political venture?” 

“Pshaw! papa, it’s neither. It is an economical 
project.” 

Bessie made a pause, emphatic and exultant, after 
the pronunciation of that highly virtuous word, and 
with her pretty head on one side, awaited the re- 
sponse, The response was a low, prolonged whistle. 

**Ah! then it will result as your economical pro- 
jects do, in a draft on your banker. Well, how much 
will it take to carry out this one?” 

Bessie clapped her hands and laughed, triumph- 
antly. 

“Nota penny! Nota penny, papa, unless—unless 
unless—that would be grand—I never thought till 
this minute; but it would be splendid to have a tent 
—and a tent wouldn’t cost anything hardly, you 
know.” 

“Atent! Ah, you propose toenlist! But govern- 
ment furnishes the camp outfit, my dear.” 

“Pshaw! papa. Why wont you listen? I had a 
letter from Mary Ellen to-day, and she and Cousin 
Fred and the girls are all going down the river next 
week. They call it ‘going to the shore,’ and they’ll 
have a tent and camp out, and dig clams, and go in| 
bathing, and they have the jolliest times. Mary Ellen | 
told me all about it when I was out there, and O, I | 
want to go so bad—you’ll let me, wont you? That’s | 
a dear old papa.” j 
“But what does mama say?” | 

**She says I shall get horribly sunburnt.” | 

*“O! That settles it, of course.” | 

“ And she sighed over my plebeian tastes, and was | 
astonished that I could prefer such a gipsey jaunt to | 
aseason at Newport. But I suggested that Lute’s 
chances would be just double if I were out of the 
way, for Lute is twenty-two already, and that is well- | 
nigh passe for a Newport belle. Mama poohed and | 
pshawed, but I think the argument had weight with | 
her.” 

And the young beauty shrugged her white shoul- 
ders, while papa knit his brows in mock severity. 

“Vanity! Asif a little fright like you could en- 
danger anybody’s chances. I shall never get you 
off my hands. There, there, you'd better go gipsey- 
ing.” 

“TI knew you’d say so. What a darling old muff 
you are—” 

A muff?” | 

“Why, yes—so comfortable, papa.” 

«Well, for Heaveu’s sake don’t pick up any more 
slang down there at—what do you call it?” 

“Cherry Grove, papa; and I must go and write to 
Mary Ellen this very minute, and tell her to make a 
place for me in all their plans, and that you are going | 
to get usa tentand all”—and with a little valedictory | 
kiss she slid off his knee and was half way to the door, 
when her father asked: 

“Shall 1 pack young Mackintosh off to take care of 
you?” 

Bessie tossed a saucy smile over her shoulder. 

“Thank you, papa, [can take care of myself. If 
not, Cousin Fred can.” 

Papa nodded. 

“Then you don’t want Mr. Mac, for aid-de-camp?” 

“J didn’tsay so. But if he wants the office he must 
come to me for a commission.” 
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the little jade has gone down there, I must follow 
suit! I wont go till to-morrow, though, hanged if I 
do!” 

Ah, young man, little you dream what that one 
day’s delay may cost you! 

While the enterprising lover sauntered off to the 
billiard room, the busy fates twisted a new thread 
into the fabric they were weaving. 

Just at that moment little Bessie Barrett was re- 
clining on a couch of buffalo robes and carriage 
cushions, in the shade of a pine-tree, overlooking the 
river, indulging, to the fullest extent, in the dolce far 
niente of a summer noon at the seaside. The atmos- 
phere was blue and hazy—a dun monotonous sky 
overhead. The river lay smooth and peaceful, plash- 
ing softly up against the beach, and here and there 
a white sail glided up, or down, or across, the sheet 
of blue, graceful and steady; or a steamer moved 
past, leaving a long trail of white in its wake. She 
lay watching them lazily, with half-shut, sleepy eyes. 
Presently a tiny white speck, far up the river, at- 
ffacted her notice, and she idly wondered whence it 
came and whither it was bound, As it drew nearer, 
her interest deepened, and she sat up and leaned for- 
ward, straining her eyes to make out what kind of 
craft it was, and what it carried. At length she could 
discern a single figure—the boatman at the helm. It 
was nearing the shore. 

“T hope it will come to land,” she exclaimed. ‘‘He 
is coming. O, Fred, how I should like a sail! I’ve 
been bewitched ever since that little boat came in 
sight. I believe it is bringing some good fortune to 
me. There, it has touched the shore. Run downand 
ask him to take us out sailing—that’s a good boy.” 

Fred sprang down the cliff, and the next moment 
was holding a parley with the occupant of the boat. 

“What does he say, Fred?” she called out, before 
he was half way back. 

“Says he will take us down to Mark’s Rock. So 
run for the girls, Bessie, and I will find the boys and 
make up a party. He can take a dozen.” 

Ina few minutes all were assembled on the beach. 
A large rock served for a wharf, and with the aid of 
a plank that Fred brought, the ladies stepped, dry- 
shod, into the boat. 

As the boat rocked, some of the girls screamed, 
“We shall be upset ;” and Mary Ellen cried, ‘* There 
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are too many of us. Let me stay behind.” 
“Tf it is not too crowded for comfort, there is no | 
more danger with a dozen than one,” said the boat- | 


| man, with asmile that quieted the girl’s fears. Bessie 


| 
saw the smile, and liked it. | 

“But if the boat shou/d upset, it better be one than | 
a dozen,” she said. “In that case it is only one | 
apiece.” | 

This was unanswerable, and Bessie turned to trail 
her fingers in the seaweed, while the little boat plowed 
through the waves, against the tide. She sat very 


| 


| still, in an ecstasy of quiet delight, taking no part in 


the merriment that went on about her, By-and-by 
she turned to Fred, who sat beside the man at the | 
helm. 
*Why can’t I stand there by the mast, where | 
Charlie is?” | 
Fred looked at the wet deck. 
“ Did you wear your rubbers, Bessie?” | 
“T don’t care for the wet.” 
The boatman put the helm in Fred’s hand. | 
“Hold it steady, so,” he said, and going forward | 
drew out a heavy boat-cloak, which he threw down 
on the wet deck. Then he held out his hand to Bessie. 
She took it, with her brightest smile, and stepped | 
over to the deck. | 
“Come, Mary Ellen,” she said; and in a mement 
the two girls stood, with locked arms, looking off over 
the gray waves, and talking soflly. 
“What a polite captain, Bessie, and isn’t he hand- 
,o” 
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men, but I like his voice.” 

“T wonder if he is asailor?” Mary Ellen went on. 
“Did you notice in what a deferential way he threw 
this cloak down at your feet? Really, it was quite a 
Sir Walter Raleigh and Queen Bess affair.” 

“Hush. He will hear you.” 

“Hear me? Well, he wouldn’t know what I 
meant.”” 

“Don’t be too certain. I venture to say he knows 
as much about Sir Walter as you or I.” 

«But don’t you wonder who and what he is?” 

*T can see.” 

“How can you see? What is he?” 

“Tsee by his mouth and eyes—he is a gentleman. 
There, he is going tochange the sailagain. We must 
go back to our seats, or be swept off into the sea, I’ve 
half a mind to be swept off.” 

But Fred was waiting to hand them back to their 
seats, and this time Bessie found herself by the side 
of the young boatman. She took no notice of her 
neighbor, as she leaned over the boat-side, dipping 
her arm in the water up to the bare, dimpled elbow, 
yet all the while, as the conversation went on, his 
firm, ringing tones sounded pleasantly in her ears. 

They touched at Mark’s Rock, and not caring to 
land, they turned about and flew homeward before 
the wind. In ten minutes they could make out the 
treeson the high bank that made their camping- 
ground, As they neared the shore they saw it was 
low tide; two or three rods of oozy sand lay bare and 
shining between them and the shore. 

“What shall we do?” cried some of the girls. ‘‘We 
shall never get to land; and not one of us took our 
rubbers.” 

“ Sir Walter’s cloak will hardly serve in this emer- 
gency,” whispered Mary Ellen, mischievously, in 
Bessie’s ear. 

Bessie, glancing aside, caught a flash of mirth in 
the eyes of the boatman, but at the same moment he 
called out, “Heads down, ladies—this is the last 
time.” The two rows of jaunty hats went down, the 
sail flapped over the other side, and presently the keel 
grazed the sand. 

“How shall we ever get ashore?” asked Lucy 
Barrett. 

“Wade ashore,” answered Fred, beginning to pull 
off his boots. 

“We must?” cried Mary Ellen, looking ruefully 
down at her neat-laced balmorals. 

Everybody laughed. The boys, bare-legged, leaped 
into the surf. 

Come, Bessie,” said Cousin Fred. 

Bessie shook her head, and sat down. 

“Take the others first.” 

Each took one of the girls in his arms and bore 
them to the beach. But those buxom country girls 
were no light freight, and they came back panting. 

“Make a chair,” suggested Bessie, and she told 
them how. She persisted in waiting till the last. 
Fred and the boatman came back together. 

“T can carry you alone, Bessie,” said Fred, as he 
held out his arms. 

A shade crossed the face of the boatman, and Bessie 
answered, demurely: 

“You are too tired. I will ride in a chair, too, if 
you please.” 

“They call it a queen’s chair, I believe,” said the 
boatman; and crossing Fred’s hands with his, they 
bent to receive the light burden. It was a pretty ride, 
Bessie thought, over the wet sand, and she was al- 
most sorry when her feet touched the rock which 
had made their wharf at high tide. Whether any 
one else was sorry when he missed the fair little arm 
from his shoulder, was not apparent. 





On the following morning our little party had fin- 
ished breakfast, and Bessie, in a calico apron and with 
sleeves tucked above her elbows, was wiping dishes 
at one of the rustic tables, when her cousin, Mary 
Ellen, cried, suddenly: 

“ Look, Bessie, at those coal-black horses. What a 
splendid span! O-o-o, I hope he will take us to 
ride!’ 

Bessie elevated her pretty brows, as, looking round, 
she recognized the driver of the handsome span. 

“TI presume he will,’ she coolly remarked, as she 
went on wiping saucers. ‘It is Don. Mackintosh.” 

Meanwhile, the young gentleman had alighted, and 
was looking about for some one to attend to his horses, 
while he came forward to pay his respects. Fred was 
busy about the carriage at some little distance. No 
one was at hand except a young man in slouched hat 
and blouse, leaning against one of the trees, quietly 


“Ah, ho! Bessie—a friend of yours? I'll take pity 
on his kids, then.” 

Calling to a boy who stood regarding the splendid 
span in open-mouthed admiration, he said: 

“Want to earn a quarter, Ben, taking care of those 
horses?” 

The boy assented with alacrity, and going forward, 
the young farmer grected the stranger with that 
mixture of dignity and good-natured frankness that 
was qttite as much a characteristic of the cotintry as 
of the city branch of the Barrett family. 

Perhaps the young boatman’s lesson had been 
salutary; at any rate, Mackintosh received his assist+ 
ance courteously, The pair of thoroughbreds wete 
taken ott and tied under the trees, among their hum- 
ble companions. Introductions followed, and Bessie 
was presently strolling about with Donald at her 
elbow. 

Bessie was only seventeen, and the pleasures of 
girlish coquetry had not yet palled upon her taste. 
She liked young Mackintosh very well, and was no- 
wise displeased to be liked by him. Enlivened by a 
mild flirtation, the warm summer day wore on to 
mid-afternoon, when Bessie, in a cousinly aside to 
Fred, confessed herself bored, and proposed a sail, 
if their boatman could be found. Fred found him. 
No sign of recognition passed between him and young 
Mackintosh, as they jointly assisted the ladies into 
the little craft that swung and fretted at her moorings 
beside the landing-place. The day was sultry and 
breathless—the sky a dark, intense blue, flecked over- 
head with a few fleecy clouds. 

It was a smaller and more quiet party than that of 
the day before. Bessie and Donald sat near the stern, 
Fred stood at the mast. Mary Ellen took possession 
of the captain, and prattled away in her piquant 
fashion, plying him with girlish questions, some of 
which he answered frankly, while others he parried 
with good-natured grace. 

They had crossed the channel, cutting the white 
wake of a steamer, and had run past Rocky Point, 
when suddenly Fred’s voice rang out from where he 
stood at the prow: 

“Do you notice those clouds, yonder?” 

“T’ve been watching them,” responded the captain. 
“They are piling up rapidly in the northwest. Shall 
we go back ?”’ 

“What do the girls say? How is it, Bessie? Will 
you risk a wetting?” 

“Tdon’t mindit. Iam not soluble,” was the prompt 
response, 

“Tt wont improve our hats, though,” said Mary 
Ellen. ‘ Besides, I am afraid. I’ve heard of sail- 
boats being upset such days as this, when a shower 
comes up suddenly.” ° 

“Are we getting shoal?” called out the boatman. 
* Keep a look-out there ahead.” 

“T can see the bottom. How is that?” 

“A sand bar. We must shun it.” 

“Is there any danger?” whispered Mary Ellen, with 
paling lips. 

The captain smiled, a bright, re-assuring smile: 

“Not here. If we should be upset, the water isn’t 
over our heads.” 

The words had hardly passed his lips when a sudden 
flaw of wind took the sail, and the little boat was 
capsized in an instant. What happened for the next 
few minutes nobody could ever tell with much pre- 
cision. Mary Ellen’s report was as clear as any: 

“Twas just beginning to feel scared, and to wish 
myself on land again, when there came a sort of 
shock, and I was floundering inthe water. I thought 
of ten thousand things all in a flash; and then some- 
body’s arm was thrown round me, and somebody 
said, as he brought me, head uppermost, above the 
water: 

“Now can you stand alone? Just keep your fuot- 
ing, and you are safe.’ 

“T shook the salt water out of my eyes, and splut- 
tered ‘yes,’ and off he went, like a dolphin. There 
was our boat on her side, and Mr. Mackintosh hug- 
ging the mast, and shouting, ‘help! I am drowning,’ 
while Fred, with an oar in his hand, was trying to do 
something, I didn’t see exactly what, for out beyond 
I caught sight of Bessie’s hat dancing off on the crest 
of a wave. I screamed ‘ Bessie,’ as if that would do 
any good; and directly my dolphin’s head appeared 
above the waves, and there was Bessie tucked under 
his left arm, her face white as death, with the black 
curls all streaming around it. She was handsome 
enough then, and I think the captain thought so, by 
the way he looked at her. 

“* Are you strong enough to hold her while I bring 
up the boat?’ he said. The moment I felt her in my 





watching the proceedings. Mackintosh accosted him 
with, “Here, fellow, I want you to aticud to my 
horses.” 

The tone was even more authoritative than the 
words. The “fellow ” addressed lifted his hat with an 
indescribable, indolent grace, while an amused smile 


arms, all my fright went off. I could have held twice 
her weight. I told him so, and he struck out again 
for the boat, got Mr. Mac. off, sent Fred with him up 
to where we were standing. 

“They righted the boat, and cleared it as well as 
they could. By that time we were not in a condition 





played about his lips. 
“Pp; 





i-side ctiquette. Every gent/eman takes charge 


” 


of his own horses; 


| word “ gentleman.” 


leaving the young exquisite cursing, under his breath, 


at the fellow’s insolence. Mary Ellen caught Bessie | 


by the sleeve: 

“Itis our boatman, Bess. Wasn't it good?” 

“Capital!” Bessie whispered back, with half-sup- 
pressed glee. “ But, Fred”’—to her cousin, who had 
come up just in time to see the discomfiture of the 
stranger—* dog please, take pityon poor Don. I dare 
say he doesn’t know any more about grooming horses 
than a girl.” 


with a delicate emphasis on the | 


| to be squeamish about a damp boat, for all this while 
irdon. You don’t seem to be thoroughly versed 


the rain was pouring down in torrents. Presently 
Bessie opened her eyes, and the color came back quick 
enough when she found herself leaning in a lacka- 


| daisiacal attitude against Mr. Mac.’s wet coat-collar. 
He bowed low, and lounged away towards the shore, | 


By the time the boat was ready, she was wringing 
the water out of her curls, and coolly asking us how 
we liked sea-bathing. 

“They took in the sail and used the oars going 
back, and we had a merry time of it. We had a won- 
derful escape, and 1 did fee] real solemn and thought- 
| ful‘ way down,’ but I thought of what somebody 

says, ‘Life is all a tragedy or a comedy, just as we 
| choose to take it;? and I thought it would be more 
| comfortable to take it as a comedy. So we did, all 


| but poor Mr. Mac. He just subsided into a state of 
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collapse. We were all wet enough, dear kno 


when I looked at him L could think of nothi 
‘damp, moist, unpleasant body,’ like Mr. Mar 
Nicholas Nickleby. 

“As soon as we landed he got his black 
harnessed, and then, the best of it all was, t! 
as he was starting, our boatman appeared f 
body knew where, with a handsome Garibal 
which he offered to the disconsolate, shiver 
to throw over his wet clothes, 

“Glad enough the poor fellow waa to gi 
awkward enough his thanks were, for of «¢ 
knew all the time that his benefactor was { 
man who had declined the honor of being hi 
in the morning. The young man, however, 
fectly oblivious of all that, and handed him | 
with as much deference as if he had been equ 
knight. 

“O, it isa great thing to be a gentleman, 
captain és one, as Cousin Bessie said he wa 
his slouched hat and careless boatman's blour 

Their clothes were soon dried around a fi 
Fred built for the purpose, and it was one « 
warm summer showers in which nobody g 
The story was told to Lucy and Kate, with 
essary embellishments, to a running ace 
ment of ejaculations, sympathies and congrat: 

At last the tents grew quict, and night am 
settled down over the camp-ground, Atx 
night Bessie woke from a restless slumbe 
girls were sleeping at her side. An irresis: 
pulse came over her to go out into the mid 
night. Dressing hastily, she threw a shawl 
shoulders and went out. She stood awhil 
shadow of the tent, half afraid to venture 
The horses were stamping, and, now and 
vigorous neigh broke the stillness, The sha 
the katydids sounded from the trees. Th 
scene calmed her nerves, and she grew cou 
and wandered out into the moonlight. Th 
lifted their heads, and one or two greeted hy 
sociable whinny as she made her way | 
among them. A sober, harmless company 
with one exception. The exception was 4 
beast tied apart from the others on the bro 
hill, just in the direction Bessie was goin 
unconscious of the danger. He eyed her ma: 
as she approached, but stood ominously & 
she had gained the eminence and was with. 
of the tree under which he was tied, then | 
sudden bound. Bessie saw a black shap: 
towards her, took a step backwards, but he: 
entangled in her skirts, and with a ery of t 
sank down to the ground with arms upraisc 
shicld against those fearful hoofs, Happily 
mal was closely tethered and his feet struck : 
a half yard before her, his white teeth struc 
not into her delicate tlesh, but into a lithe » 
posed that instant between her cowering |. 
the angry beast. Another arm drew her ba: 
his reach. The horse resumed his air of + 
concern, Bessie sprang to her feet and loo 
see who was her preserver. The moon sho 

his face. It was the young boatman. She 
her hand. 

“You always appear at the right moment, 
is the second time to-day, you have saved 
harm. 1am so glad of a chance to thank » 

Her voice was so winning, her beautiful 1 
with feeling, and the hand he held sow 
tremulous, he forgot for a moment the p 
bleeding wrist, forgot even to answer he 
caught sight of the crimson stain. 

“That dreadful creature has bitten you 
me. Come down to our tent, and I will | 
for you,” said Bessie, her shyness forgott 
womanly instinct of sympathy. 

He obeyed. Bessie brought a pail of w 
towel, and bathed and dried with her own 
torn and bleeding wrist. 

“Now, if I only had some sticking-pla 
said, in grave perplexity. 

“ Never mind the plaster. It will do well! 

“ But it wont do well enough. Ah! | 
Eureka.” 

Bessie deliberately seated herself on t! 
and drew out her portmonnaie. Taking 
postage stamps she proceeded to cut the 
penknife into narrow strips. These she 
wise over the wound, then bound it uy 
handkerchief. He looked on admiringly. 

“ You are fertile enough in expedients ‘ 
pital nurse. Were you ever in a hospital?’ 

“ Are you a soldier?” she asked. 

“1 was in the army last summer. Thar 


said, as she quilted the last pin into the de! 
lin. “ It will be well ina day or two. Th 
ing in the fingers I think,” and he bent a 
them lightly with his lips. “ Good-night; 


|. you no longer from your rest.” 


* Good-night.” 

She watched him as he disappeared : 
trees, in a kind of happy tremor. War 
witch glad that he had been injured in i 
There are curious mysteries and contrad 
woman's moods. He is a wise man who « 
them aright. The young boatman belie 
very sorry for his hurt, and while she sti 
side her tent looking after him with a dr 
he sprang lightly down the bank and ste 
little boat, which the receding tide had | 
dry on the sand. Wrapped in his boat~ 
dreaming with wide-open eyes, till the re 
crept up, and gently lifting his cradle, re 
sleep with the dawn. 

The next day Bessie’s hat and the Ga 
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rteously. The pair of thoroughbreds wete 
and tied under the trees, among their hum- 
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was only seventeen, and the pleasures of 
quetry had not yet palled upon her taste. 
| young Mackintosh very well, and was no- 
leased to be liked by him. Enlivened by a 
tation, the warm summer day wore on to 
noon, when Bessie, in a cousinly aside to 
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boatman could be found. Fred found him. 
frecognition passed between him and young 
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when I looked at him I could think of nothing but a 


Nicholas Nickleby. 
“As soon as we landed he got his black horses 


as he was starting, our boatman appeared from, no- 
body knew where, with a handsome Garibaldi cloak, 
which he offered to the disconsolate, shivering Don. 
to throw over his wet clothes. 


knight. 


his slouched hat and careless boatman’s blouse.” 


night Bessie woke from a restless slumber. 


shoulders and went out. 


scene calmed her nerves, and she grew courageous. 


and wandered out into the moonlight. 


among them. A sober, harmless company enough 
with one exception. 


unconscious of the danger. 


sudden bound. 


sank down to the ground with arms upraised, a vain 
shicld against those fearful hoofs. 
a half yard before her, his white teeth struck sharp. 


the angry beast. 
his reach. 


Another arm drew her back, out o 


see who was her preserver. 
his face. 
her hand. 


The moon shone full or 
It was the young boatman. 


harm. Iam so glad of a chance to thank you.” 


with feeling, and the hand he held so warm anc 


caught sight of the crimson stain. 
“That dreadful creature has bitten you instead o 
me. 


womanly instinct of sympathy. 
He obeyed. Bessie brought a pail of water and 4 


torn and bleeding wrist. 


said, in grave perplexity. 

“ Never mind the plaster. It will do well enough.” 

“ But it wont do well enough. Ah! I have it 
Eureka.” 

Bessie deliberately seated herself on the groun 
and drew out her portmonnaie. Taking a card o 


handkerchief. He looked on admiringly. 


pital nurse. Were you ever in a hospital?” 
* Are you a soldier?” she asked. 
**T was in the army last summer. 


lin. “ It will be well in a day or two. 
ing in the fingers I think,” and he bent and touchec 


+» you no longer from your rest.” 
* Good-night.” 


trees, in a kind of happy tremor. 
witch glad that he had been injured in her service 
There are curious mysteries and contradictions in < 
woman’s moods. 
side her tent looking atter him with a dreamy smile. 
little boat, which the receding tide had left high anc 


dry on the sand. 


sleep with the dawn. 





‘damp, moist, unpleasant body,’ like Mr. Mantilini in 


harnessed, and then, the best of it all was, that just 


“Glad enough the poor fellow was to get it, and 
awkward enough his thanks were, for of course he 
knew all the time that his benefactor was the same | the party had the slightest inclination for another 
man who had declined the honor of being his hostler | venture. To tell the truth, the little boat for the 
in the morning. The young man, however, was per- | most of the time swung idly at her moorings, while 
fectly oblivious of all that, and handed him the lines 
with as much deference as if he had been equerry to a 


“O, it is a great thing to be a gentleman, and that 
captain is one, as Cousin Bessie said he was, for all 


Their clothes were soon dried around a fire that 
Fred built for the purpose, and it was one of those 
warm summer showers in which nobody gets cold. 
The story was told to Lucy and Kate, with all nec- 
essary embellishments, to a running accompani- 
ment of ejaculations, sympathies and congratulations. 

At last the tents grew quiet, and night and silence 
settled down over the camp-ground, About mid- 
The 
girls were sleeping at her side. An irresistible im- 
pulse came over her to go out into the midsummer 
night. Dressing hastily, she threw a shawl over her 
She stood awhile in the 
shadow of the tent, half afraid to venture further. 
The horses were stamping, and, now and then, a 
vigorous neigh broke the stillness. The sharp cry of 
the katydids sounded from the trees. The placid 


The horses 
lifted their heads, and one or two greeted her with a 
sociable whinny as she made her way fearlessly 


The exception was a vicious 
beast tied apart from the others on the brow of the 
hill, just in the direction Bessie was going wholly 
He eyed her maliciously 
as she approached, but stood ominously still, until 
she had gained the eminence and was within a yard 
of the tree under which he was tied, then he gave a 
Bessie saw a black shape leaping 
towards her, took a step backwards, but her foot got 
entangled in her skirts, and with a cry of terror she 


Happily the ani- 
mal was closely tethered and his feet struck the earth 


not into her delicate flesh, but into a lithe arm inter- 
posed that instant between her cowering head and 


The horse resumed his air of sober un- 
concern. Bessie sprang to her feet and looked up to 


She held out 


* You always appear at the right moment, sir. This 
is the second time to-day, you have saved me from 


Her voice was so winning, her beautiful face aglow 
tremulous, he forgot for a moment the pain in his 


bleeding wrist, forgot even to answer her, till she 


Come down to our tent, and I will bind it up 
for you,” said Bessie, her shyness forgotten in the 


towel, and bathed and dried with her own hands his 


“Now, if I only had some sticking-plaster,” she 


them lightly with his lips. ‘“ Good-night; I will keep 


She watched him as he disappeared among the 
Was the little 


He is a wise man who can interpret 
them aright. The young boatman believed she was | 
very sorry for his hurt, and while she still stood out- | 


he sprang lightly down the bank and stepped into his 


Wrapped in his boat-cloak, he lay | 
dreaming with wide-open eyes, till the returning tide 
crept up, and gently lifting his cradle, rocked him to | the name, and passed it to her father. Then, turning 
tothe mirror she hastily smoothed down her curls, | 
The next day Bessie’s hat and the Garibaldi cloak | while papa brought his spectacles to bear upon the 


| Mr. Mackintosh expressed his thanks, and excused 
himself, on the plea of urgent business, from making 
his appearance in person, It was accompanied by a 
peremptory note from papa forbidding her to venture 
on the water again during her stay, and strongly ad- 
vising her immediate return. The last piece of ad- 
vice was greeted with a chorus of remonstrance from 
the whole party. 

“O, papa knew I should doas I pleased. I always 
do. Dear papa is so good-natured, you know.” 

So Bessie said; and in regard to boat rides none of 





| her master lingered about the grounds, sat through 
the long, still afternoons on the crest of the hill over- 
looking the river, or walked on the beach in the 
moonlight with Bessie at his side, chatting, smiling, 
and coquetting as youths and maidens will in bliss- 
ful unconsciousness of the past or future. 

Very swiftly the last three days went by; and some- 
how it came about, that on the last evening as they 
stood together on the river’s bank, shadowed with 
the tender melancholy of the coming separation, their 
hands that had only lightly met before, lingered now 
in each other’s clasp; their voices sank lower, as if 
borne down by some heavier freight of speech, and at 
last, under the wide sky and the glistening stars, the 
old-new story, the beautiful matin-song of all fresh 
young souls, found utterance once more. 





“T’ve something to say to you, Bessie, when you 
can leave that silly worsted work, and attend to me. 
What you women can find so absorbing in that non- 
sense I can’t conceive.” 

And Mr. Barrett laid down his newspaper, knitting 
his brows over his gold-rimmed glasses. 

" Bessie stuck her needle perpendicularly into the 
canvas, tossed the paper of bright-colored wool on 
the nearest chair, and came over to his side. 

* And what you, now, can find so absorbing in the 
, | daily paper, I can’t conceive. I don’t care a tig for 
worsted work, only when you’re reading the paper, or 
when I’m thinking.” 

“So you’re taken thinking,eh? A penny for your 
thoughts.” 

Bessie shook her head, coloring slightly. 

*““Can’t have them, papa—what were you going to 
talk to me about?” 

He hesitated, laughed, with a little embarrassment, 
and asked abruptly: 

‘* What should you say, my dear, if I told you that 
, | John Sturtevant wants to marry you?” 

Bessie started and turned very red. 

“Me! Mr. Sturtevant? Why he is fifty, at least.” 

“Pshaw. He is hardly forty-five. He was a little 
chap playing marbles and spinning tops, when I was 
in college—why, Sturtevant is a young man—a first 
f | rate fellow too; a real, solid, substantial kind of man, 
with no nonsense about him. He is rich, too, though 
that isn’t his best recommendation to me. It would 
» | outweigh all the rest with your mother. But, after 
all, money isn’t everything.” 

“No, indeed it isn’t,” said Bessie, earnestly. ‘I 
don’t care about money. It makes me so ashamed to 
see Lute and mama coaxing and flattering young men 
just because they are rich, or expect to be, or pretend 
to be. I’d sooner marry a man without a penny, if 
1 | he only had brains in his head, and was good. I al- 
ways did hate those English stories one reads, where 
there is such an impassable barrier between rich 
ladies and poor young men, or between rich young 
f | men and pretty little girls like Hatty in Adam Bede. 
It puts me out of all patience. I’m glad I don’t live 
there. I’m glad I live in New England, and can do 
as I please.” 

a Her father smiled down on her glowing face. 

“My little red republican. They haven’t spoiled 
you with their absurd notions. But after all I’m 
rather glad Sturtevant has a fortune, for much as my 
little girl admires poverty, she manages to dispense a 
* | good deal of money in the course of a year.” 

7 * But, papa, I’m not going to marry Mr.Sturtevant, 
you know.” 

1! ‘Pooh, child. You don’t know your own mind. 
f | Wait till he pleads his own suit. I believe I have 





postage stamps she proceeded to cut them with her | heard that girls now-a-days like an offer of marriage 
penknife into narrow strips. These she laid cross- | at first hand.” 
wise over the wound, then bound it up with her | 


“But Idon’t want an offer of marriage, indeed I 
don’t. I wish you wouldn’t tease me, papa.” And 


“You are fertile enough in expedients for a hos- | hiding her face on his shoulder she sobbed outright. 


“Why, pussy, what’s the matter? crying ?—con- 
| fuund it. You don’t prefer that young Don. Mackin- 


Thank you,” he | tosh—why, Sturtevant is worth a dozen of him with 
said, as she quilted the last pin into the delicate mus- 


his lavender kids, and his meerschaums, and his 


There is heal- | blood horses.” 


1 | Bessie lifted her head, lightly brushing off the tears. 
| “I tell you I hate Don. Mackintosh; that is—no, I 
don’t hate him, if you wont talk to me about marry- 
| ing him. It’s so ridiculous.” 

|; ‘But thought he was handsome, and so polite, and 

had such a beautiful moustache.” 

. | Bessie pouted, blushingly. 


a “TI wish you had the grace ever to furget anything. 


was nobody better to be had.” 

“Ah, ha! Then you found somebody—” Whatever 
, he was on the point of exclaiming, he was interrupted 
by the ringing of the door-bell. The girl appeared at 
1 the door. 

| ‘A gentleman to see Miss Bessie.” 

Bessie took the card, coloring slightly as she read 
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collapse. We were all wet enough, dear knows, but | came down by express, with a polite note, in which | bit of pasteboard in his hand, and read aloud the | A 


name; Francis Vinton, Jr. “Vinton—Vinton.” He 
repeated the name musingly; “It can’t be Frank 
Vinton’s boy. Who is this Francis Vinton, Bessie?” 

He stopped abruptly, for the young man stood in 
thedoorway. Befvre Bessie had time to give him her 
greeting her father had risen hurriedly and advanced 
to meet the guest. 

**Is it possible I have the pleasure of meeting the 
son of my old friend Vinton?” 

The young man’s face lightedup. ‘ Were you my 
father’s friend?” 

They grasped hands cordially. 

“ Sit down, sit down, sir. If you are halfas fine a 
fellow as your father was at your age, I am proud to 
make your acquaintance.” 

So Mr. Barrett fairly took possession of the new 
comer, while Bessie, shily happy, sat by listening in 
silence to their discourse. After an hour’s talk, papa, 
who was not destitute of discernment, or considera- 
tion, withdrew and left the young people to them- 
selves. 

Bessie slid round to Frank’s chair and whispered, 
shily: 

“Isn’t it delightful? Who’d have guessed that 
your papa and mine were old friends? And now do 
tell me how you came to appear down there at Cherry 
Grove, looking just like one of the river boatmen? 1 
hardly know you to-night.” 

“Tt is easily explained, It was my college vacation, 
and I was spending it at my uncle’s. He has a place 
down at Mark’s Rock. I chose to ‘ rough it’ among 
the fishermen, and being a boatman, I chose to dress 
like one. Simple enough, isn’t it? Are you sorry, 
pet? Was it in bad taste to fall in love with a fisher- 
man in a slouched hat?” 

Bessie tossed her head. 

‘Nonsense! Who has fallen in love, I should like 
to know?” 

“Sit here, and I'll tell you.” 

Where Bessie was to sit, may be conjectured by 
those experienced in such matters, 





Donald Mackintosh had been for some time an 
easily admitted guest, and coming in unannounced 
he reached the door of the sitting-room before any 
one appeared to welcome him, or to arrest his steps. 
The door was ajar and the picture within distinctly 
visible in the red glow of the firelight. He stood 
motionless, for a full minute, regarding the youthful 
figures with anything but a benignant expression, 
then turned on his heel, strode through the hall, and 
out into the street, muttering suppressed oaths, and— 
figuratively—shaking off the dust from his fect as he 
went. 

He dropped into a saloon, drank three glasses of 
soda-water, took a turn at the billiard table, finally 
went to his room, lighted a cigar, and elevating his 
feet at an angle of forty-five degrees, took matters into 
consideration. The result was, that next day he 
packed up his traps and went down to Newport. 

Miss Lucille and her mother were delighted, Donald 
was such a dear, good fellow, such a charming escort. 
The truth was, they had been languishing under a 
dearth of gallantry. ° 

Mr. Mackintosh collected his forces and brought all 
his perfections to bear upon Miss Lucille. They 
danced, rode, walked, and went in bathing together. 
And when, after a vigorous flirtation, carried on in 
the most approved style, she found him at her feet, 
the young lady counted it a conquest, and told mama, 
“she was sure nobody would ever love her really and 
truly as poor Donald did; she used to think he liked 
Bessie, but Bessie had such low tastes, there never 
could have been such perfect congeniality; Donald 
was so refined, and gentlemanly, and high-bred; a 
real patrician, so different from these parvenus; and 


shall be very, very happy, mama.” 


to bespeak the paternal consent, and Donald, in the 
seclusion of his own chamber, soliloquized between the 
whifts of his Havana: 

“After all, Lute is a good-natured little thing, and 
wont be always startling a fellow and throwing him 
off his balance with her confounded tricks, like that 
Bess. Hang the little beauty, and as for the old 
man’s money, it’s about six to one and half-a-dozen 
*tother. On the whole, Donald Mackintosh, you 
haven’t made a bad speculation.” 





+ i 


IDEA OF THE COMMANDMENTS. 


previous to his receiving his first communion. 
pastor, knowing that his young friend was not very 
profound in his theology, and not wishing to discourage 


do so, began by asking what he thought a safe ques- 
tion, and what would give him confidence; so he took 
the Old Testament, and asked him, in reference to the 





I did think he was nice down at Newport when there | 


Mosaic law, how many commandments there were. 
After « little thought he put his answer in the modest 
form of'a supposition, and replied, cautiously, ‘‘Aiblins 
| (perhaps) a hunner (hundred).” The clergyman was 
| vexed, and told him such ignorance was intolerable, 
| that he could not proceed in the examination, and that 
the youth must wait and learn more; so he went away. 
| On returning home he met a friend on his way to the 
manse, and, on learning that he, too, was going to the 
| minister for examination, shrewdly asked him, ‘* Weel, 
| what will ye say noo if the minister asks you how 
| mony commandments there are?” “Say! why, I 
shall say ten, to be sure.”” To which the other rejoined, 
with great triumph. “Ten! Try ye him wi’ ten! I 
tried him wi’ a hunner, and he was na satisfied!” 
| 


BOA CONSTRICTOR AND A PIG. 

The following facts, illustrative of the great powers 
of extension of membrane and muscle in the serpent 
tribe, were transmitted by a gentleman residing in the 
Malay Peninsula, The story also illustrates another 
fact, that the lower orders in China will eat almost 
anything: 

“On the 14th. ultimo,” says the narrator, “a boa 
constrictor was sent for my inspection, which had 
that morning swallowed a pig belonging to a China- 
man. It would appear that the snake had been seen 
lurking about the sty several days previous to his last 
meal, which cost him so dear; he artfully, however, 
escaped the owner of the swine, who had ineffec- 
tually attempted his capture or destruction on these 
occasions; but on the morning in question, he 
succeeded in getting entrance into the sty, and hav- 
ing helped himself to a porker, found himself in 
the dilemma of the weasel in the barn—he could not 
getout again. The owner came upon him in this 
state of helplessness, and having called comrades to 
his assistance, secured the victim, torpid from his 
voracious exertions, and brought him in triumph into 
town. You will say there is nothing novel in this; 
nevertheless, the disparity of size between the car- 
case of the pig and the jaws and body of the snake 
struck me so forcibly, and appeared so extraordinary, 
that I forthwith proceeded to ascertain the exact 
relative proportions, and found them as follows: The 
snake was twelve feet nine inches long; tranverse 
diameter of jaw inside, three and a half inches; neck 
round, nine inches; greatest girth of body at thickest 
part, when pig was out, eleven and a half inches. 
The pig weighed thirty-seven catties and a half, or 
rather more than fifty pounds, was a good three- 
fourths grown young sow, and lay apparently without 
a mark of violence upon its body, not a hair ruftied, 
legs unbroken; indeed, old Izaac Walton never dealt 
more tenderly with his frog than the boa had seem- 
ingly done with young piggy. Upon closer examina- 
tion it was, however, discovered that the ribs were 
broken; but as the animal remained in its place of 
sepulture some hours, sufficient gases had been gene- 
rated to rectify the effects of the crushing, and restore 
her to her pristine comeliness of shape. The con- 
trast, therefore, was the more striking; but still it is 
quite inconceivable how the animal was ever swal- 
lowed. How the head of the pig passed the jaws of 
the snake would, I think, puzzle a conjuror to deter- 
mine; and how the snake felt, Lleave to the con- 
sideration of some hopeless dyspeptic. So distorted 
were the walls of the abdomen by the unusual meal, 
that the whole pig could be seen plainly through 
them—they became diaphanous and thin as gold- 
beaters’ skin. The vitality of the monster equalled 
his voracity, for, despite the numberless blows of 
clubs on its head, two hours after the pig had been 
cut out of the abdomen, I saw the tail firmly coil 
itself around a stake. Boa met with poetical justice, 
for the some evening he descended into the very 
little less ravenous maws of come Chinese, who 
looked upon the flesh as something exceedingly 
piquant and appetising, and eagerly they strove 
amongst themselves who should possess the largest 
share of it.” 


> 


WIVES, GERMAN AND ENGLISH. 
The two countries had different valuation of women. 
AGerman writer, Dr. Friedberg, has lately published 
a lecture on the subject. He commences by pointing 
out the inferior position which women originally held. 
Not that the German ever treated his wife with Orien- 








we are so much alike in our tastes, O! Iam sure we | 


And mama bestowed her blessing, and promised | 


A Scoteh lad came to a clergyman for examination | 
The | 


him, or keep him from the table, unless compelled to | 


tal contempt, but her individuality was utterly merged 
| in that of her husband, and he might beat, sell or kill 
| her without much fear of the consequences. When 
| he died, moreover, some writers hold that his wife was 
| expected to put an end to her life also. The father 
| looked on his daughter as so much marketable pro- 
duce, and sold her hand without making any inquiries 
of her heart. When she disobeyed his commands, he 
| beat her as much as he liked, aud when she got mar- 
ried he expected to be recompensed for the loss of her 
| services--an idea which stiii holds its ground in Eng- 
| lish law. Among the Bavarians, a father had the 
| power of dissolving his daughter’s marriage if her 
| husband’s money was not forthcoming at the proper 
| time, and marriage was regarded as a species of pur- 
chase—another idea, which still lurks in the hearts of 
Englishmen, many of whom imagine they can legally 
sell their wives by auction. But as civilization ad- 
vanced, the Germans treated their women with more 
| respect. The Franks, and some other tribes, held a 
father who forced his daughter to marry against her 
will, responsible for any injury her husband might do 
her; but on the other hand, a girl who married with- 
out her father’s consent, was severely punished. After 
a time, the money paid by the bridegroom was settled 
on the bride, as a provision for possible widowhood, 
and eventually it dwindled into a symbol, and took 
the form oi a wedding-r'ng. ‘With the Crusades came 
a greatchange. The rough warriors of the West were 
mollitied by the air of the Orient, and love took hence- 
forth a softer form. They began to worship women 
and to love the wives of other men, instead of beating 
their own. A period of profligacy and licentiousness 
ensued, and lasted till the times of the Hohenstouten, 
when women were less adored but more respected, 
and areformation of morals took place. Dr. Fried- 
berg thinks the Church had little to do with marriage 
in Germany till a comparatively recent date. Be- 
trothal and marriage were originally of equal force, 
and though banns date from the year 1215 in Germany, 
it was not till the time of the Council of Trent that 
the presence of a priest at @ marriage was made ab- 
| solutely imperative. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union. 
UNDER THE PINES. 


BY LUCILLE HOWARD.” 
Fair land of adoption! Thy beauty inclines 
To steal all my heart !—thy worshipful minds 
But hold me in closer commune with thee : 
So J linger in love with the land by the sea. 
And my heart in its pantings of deep unrest, 
Flies like a bird to its clicrished nest, 
Under the Pines, 








The impassioned grandeur of the Ruchenback’s lines 
Have calined life’s fever, like fabled wines; 
And «a wondrous rest my soul has borne 
On its wings of joy, through an Alpine storm, 
Yet I turn to the land of singing trees, 
Where my cheek is kissed by a sweeter breeze, 
Under the Pines. 


I have breathed the fragrance of sunnier climes, 
Where red lips tasted the bright ruby wines; 
Where the crescent lifts from the azure sea 
Its horns, replete with glad minstrelsy. 
. But my wearied heart, in its utmost need, 
Finds here its only perfect meed, 
Under the Pines. 
Moan on! For thy ceaseless music entwines 
Its ravishing spell round my heart, and it finds 
No music outliving thy softest moans, 
No echo outvieing thy swelling tones; 
And here with God, my soul and I 
Will dreain ‘neath heaven's blue canopy 
Under the Pines. 


-t—2_o2> 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A COUP DE GRACE! 


* 
BY ROCHESTER, 

THE great state road which runs through Spain 
has probably been the scene of more robberies and 
atrocious murders than any similar thoroughfare on 
the continent. The notorious reputation it obtained 
in 18—, was enough to cause all but the boldest of 
travellers to go a long way round sooner than be 
caught in its dangerous neighborhood. 

Defying alike soldiers, mounted police, and numer- 


ous guards, the daring brigands of that age continued 
the execution of their dare-devil deeds, and seem- 
ingly indifferent to all danger of capture, thrust their 
very (long) noses under the gates of Madrid itself. 
Such was the terror inspired by their acts, that for a 
whole year not a single female (or a married one 
either!) had been known to venture over the road; 
and as for the mai/s and expresses, they were smug- 
gled through in the most secret manner possible. 

One hot day in the latter part of August, a carriage 
set out from Torija, containing a solitary passenger, 
who, in spite of the warnings of landlords and the 
thousand tales of frightened postilions, took the 
great road to Madrid and drove leisurely out of 
sight. 

About the same time of day a carriage left Madrid 
by the same road and in the direction of Torija. The 
two places are about fifty miles apart, so that by 
travelling at a uniform rate of speed, the two convey- 
ances would meet about three o’clock in the after- 
noon. These calculations are our own, and were not 
entered into by the oceupants of the respective vehi- 
cles, for the simple reason that they were entirely 
ignorant of each other’s approach. Besides, you will 
notice that we’ve not counted on any accidents which 
were very likely to occur, nor on an interruption by 
brigands, which was sure to take place. Whether 
our travellers had given their thoughts to such 
contingencies remains to be seen. 

You may now imagine yourself in Madrid, or 
further south—at Toledo, or anywhere else in Spain 
where the town clock is about to notify the public 
that three-fourths of the day has departed. At this 
important moment our two carriages, rapidly rolling 
toward each other, were separated by only a few 
leagues and a sharp bend of the road, caused by the 
winding of one of the little streams that are so nu- 
merous in this part of the country. The opposite side 
of the way was overshadowed by a high embankment, 
and altogether it was a very fit place for scenes of 
violence—such a secluded spot, and such a handy 
place to toss a body under water! 

Sure enough, here were congregated twelve cut- 
throat looking fellows, in villanous costumes, and all 
of them villanously dirty! They were evidently con- 
sulting as to the best means of killing two birds with 
one stone—in other words, discussing the unusual 
circumstance of two customers demanding their 
attention at one time. 

“Santa Maria!” says one, “let us make quick work 
of this fellow from the north, and then turn on the 
other.” 

“A bad way,” replied another, ‘for before we can 


Those who went toward the carriage from Madrid 
were presently joined by a seventh, who lightly 
jumped out of a clump of bushes by the road, and 
who, from his bearing and the deference paid him by 
the rest, was evidently the leader of the gang. 

A few hurried words of explanation were barely 








uttered, when the carriage came briskly round the 
bend; the horses were suddenly seized by their heads, 
ugly looking muzzles placed in close proximity to the 
postilion, and the usual demand made for money or 
life! The travellers were two in number—a gentle- 
man and his servant. The former calmly surveyed 
his blood-thirsty antagonists, and coolly remarked to 
the leader: 

* How are you, my good friend! How’s business?” 

This piece of effrontery caused the chief to become 
exceedingly savage, and, uttering many terrible 
Spanish oaths, he burst open the door, and was about 
to pull out his victim, when crack! crack! went a 
couple of pistols, and two of the brigands bit the 
dust! Before the others could recover from this sud- 
den resistance, our two friends had sprung out to the 
ground, boldly rushed upon them, and fought with 
such persistent skill, that they brought to pass the 
event which every conscientious reader has been 
praying for—the brigands were speedily put to flight, 
leaving three wounded in the road! 

But how fared it with the other traveller? 

The same interruption and demand had been made, 
resistance had been followed by the shooting of his 
postilion, the carriage was overturned, the horses 
cut loose, and the poor fellow, with a ball through his 
left arm, was valiantly standing up and wielding his 
sword against the heavy odds that opposed him, when 
our two heroes from Madrid mysteriously appeared, 
the tide of battle speedily changed, and the result 
was that our gentlemen of the road were again 
worsted and obliged to seek safety in flight. 

This double victory was gained without a scratch 
on the part of the victors, and they now proceeded to 
put up their weapons and attend to their rescued 
friend, who had fainted from loss of blood. They 
carefully bound up his wound, dashed some water in 
his face, and soon had the satisfaction of beholding 
symptoms of returning animation. 

“Anthony, my boy, just run back and bring up our 
carriage,” says the master to his servant; and turn- 
ing to the wounded man, he continued, “keep quiet, 
my good sir—we’ll soon have you out of this scrape.” 


reply, looked steadily at the speaker a moment, and 
‘then wearily closed them again. 

Anthony returned almost immediately with the 
conveyance, their friend was lifted into it, and the 
horses forced into a canter toward Madrid. As the 
capital was at least twenty-five miles distant, dark- 
ness rapidly coming on, and the wounded man suffer- 


villa on the outskirts of the little village of Salva de 
Banos, and rest for the night. Their knock at the 
door was answered by the owner of the house, who 
proved to be the parish priest. 

A wounded man secking the protection of his roof, 
gave the good father an opportunity of showing his 
ever ready hospitality, and when, on setting eyes on 
his guest, he discovered him to be signor N. del Corda, 
the richest nobleman in Spain, his exertions to render 
him comfortable were redoubled—for you know that 
priests are as susceptible to riches as the most worldly 
of men—and why shouldn’t they be so? 

So the rich signor received the best of care, was 
placed carefully in bed, had his arm tenderly bathed 


sleep. Supper was then spread for the rest, and after 
a benediction from the father, the mouths of all were 
stopped with their victuals for several minutes, until, 
the stomach having been satisfied, curiosity on the 
part of the priest led to a relation of the foregoing 
incidents. With glistening eyes and glowing face he 
listened to the exciting tale, and finally interrupted 
his guest with: 

“The saints protect us! You noticed no scar on 
the face of any of them?” 

“O yes; the leader had a deep cut across his fore- 
head.” 

“And he escaped?” 

“T must have put a ball into him, but he got off.” 

“And do you know that that man was Roque, the 
most daring brigand on the road, for whom a great 
reward is offered?” 

“Whew! Anthony, my boy, we weren’t sharp!” 

The significant glance that passed between the two 
did not escape the keen eyes of the priest, and he 
hinted that he could not recall their names. 

*Tt’s of no consequence,” replied his guest, ‘ we’re 
almost strangers to these parts; but, my good father, 
had we known whom we were dealing with, the 
rascal wouldn’t have escaped with one bullet in his 
earcase !”” 

The conversation was here interrupted by the hasty 
entrance of the priest’s servant, who hurriedly whis- 
pered a few words in the ear of his master, and then 
followed him out of the room. On his returning in a 
few moments, the evident agitation of the father at- 
tracted the attention of his guestsy and they inquired 
the cause. 

“Alas! I fear Iam undone!” was his reply. ‘You 


my own little savings and the contributions of the 
parish. A poor fellow who lives on the hills, has just 
been here to inform me that Roque’s band intend to 
rob me this very night! The villains would even 
murder me! Alas! what am I against such cut- 
throats?” 

“Cheer up, my worthy father, you have nothing to 
| fear. Anthony, my boy, we’re inluck again!” And 
this strange fellow actually rubbed his hands with 
glee at the idea of having another bout with the 
brigands. 

**Come, father, show us the room where the treasure 
is, and then we'll examine the rest of the house.” 

“ But—” 





THE FLAG OF 


The person addressed merely opened his eyes in | 


ing much pain, they concluded to stop at a secluded 


and bound up, and soon dropped off into a peaceful | 


must know that I keep locked up in an iron room | 





OUR UNION, 


“No buts here—just leave all to'me. Come, lead | 
the way;” and he placed candles in the hands of the | 
astonished priest, and, with his man, followed to the | 
strong room. Every crack and crevice he examined 
with minute care, and, evidently satisfied, hastened 
through the other apartments, fastening windows, 
bolting doors, and otherwise disposing affairs to the 
furtherance of his scheme, which he revealed to the | 
priest in this wise: 

* You see, father, there are four of us who can fight 
—I count on you and your servant—and Roque, ex- 
pecting to have no one to resist but you alone, will | 
bring but few with him. We will leave the front door 
unbarred, and you retire as usual, having first locked 
us three into the iron room, The rascal will demand 
the key of you; make a decent amount of resistance, 
and give it up. Then get on your knees and pray for 
us, for some may never leave that room alive!” 

The holy horror of the priest at the thought of 
bloodshed under his own roof, was soon overcome by 


great danger his guest was about to undertake for his 
sake, he endeavored to thank him, but was inter- 
| rupted by: 
| No thanks, worthy father; in serving you I serve 
| myselt—J want that fellow, Roque!” 
| So they gathered all the fire-arms in the house, 
| loaded them, and carried them to the iron room. 
| The stranger, with the two servants, took their places 
| in different corners, while the priest gave them his 
| blessing, turned the lock on them, and tremblingly 
| went to bed. 
| About eleven o’clock the brigand chief, with eight 
| chosen men, arrived at the house and began opera- 
| tions by trying the doors and windows. 
|; them all fastened, they were about to force an en- | 
trance, when one made the discovery that the front | 
| door was accidentally (!) left unbarred. Everything | 
| followed as the stranger had predicted—they went 
direct to the father’s room, threatened him with death 
if he refused to give up the key to his treasury, suc- 
| ceeded in their threats, and a moment later were all 
| inside the apartment. 

The chief was proceeding to light a flambeau, when 
the click of a gun-lock caused him to stop suddenly 
and exclaim, ‘* Who is that?” Nobody replied, but 
| the deathlike silence which fell on them was soon 
| broken by a voice calling out, “fire!” The flash and 
| discharge of three weapons, followed by the groans 
| of wounded brigands, curses and counter fires from 
| the others, more shots from the unseen foe, and the 
wounding of the chief, was the work of a very short 
| time, and was not completed before the excited father 
himself had reached the room and rushed headlong 
into the midst of the robbers, armed with a huge 
sword. The wounded signor also, woke up by the 
melee, and weak as he was from loss of blood, sprang 
out of bed, and seizing his rapier, came on to the 
scene in ‘undress uniform,” frightening the little 
remaining wits out of the brigands by his spectre- 
| like appearance. Between them all, but three es- 





| every cattle-show,. 


| *hooked”—and will commit matrimony. 
| The new canal on the Isthmus of Panama will cost 


the impetuosity of the other, and well knowing the | 


Finding | 
bd | Admiral Romanoff, of the Russian navy, has been 


¢ * >: 
Mauch in Little. 
2 v 
There is quite an unfenced lot in Missouri—about 


six millionsjof acres, 
The late Earl of Carlisle was the prize nobleman at 








There is a report that Joe Hooker has been 


forty millions of dollars. 

The rebels in Texas are spinning cow-hair, mixed 
with cotton, as a substitute for wool. 

Government sent five million dollars West last 
week. 

A woman in New Yerk poisoned herself and her 
four children with rat poison last week. 

A Glasgow firm have just failed for a million of 
dollars. 

A. T. Stewart, of New York, owns fourteen mil- 
lions in real estate. 

A poor family in Cincinnati has fallen heir to a 
fortune of $7,000,000, 

Appropriate Testimonial to the brothers Davenport 
—two ropes’ ends—and the sack.—Punch. 

The highest price ever paid for an “African” is 
$15,000, given for Myerbeer’s, in London, 

The Boston Gas Company has raised its price to $3 
per thousand and taxes. 

Adniral Porter writes rather pointed letters some- 
times. He hits facts. 

The Continental Monthly has been suspended, 
owing to high prices. 

A man in Berlin has been fined $5 for calling an 
officer’s sword a spit. 





taken off to another world. 

Excess of imports at New York over those of last 
year—four and a quarter millions. 

All owing to the whiskey tax—the increase in the 
consumption of Cochituate. 

Mrs. Lincoln has discharged the White House 
doorkeeper, Edward. 

Admiral Farragut has been presented with $50,000. 

It is rumored that another call for men will be 
made in a short time. 

Two women committed highway robbery in New 
York last week. 

A New York paper wishes people would behave as 
well as they dress at the opera there. 

The winner of the Derby, Blair Athol, sold in 
London for $37,500. 

Not to be able to skate is now considered by the 
New York ladies a grievous offence. 

A man cook advertising for a place in London, says 
he can make fifty different kinds of curries. 

The Connecticut mine near Greenwich has pro- 
duced a lump of gold worth $600. 

The city debt of Boston is a little over $10,000,000. 
It is likely to increase. 

Some people tell us that there is shoddy gunpowder. 
We shouldn’t wonder. 





| eaped; four were badly wounded, and two were 
| captured in attempts to run away. The priest’s | 
servant had received an ugly wound in the head, and | 
| the signor Corda had again fainted from his over | 
| exertion, but the great desideratum of the stranger | 
had been accomplished—he had captured the brigand 
| chief! 

| “And whenever you want any more of these fellows 
| caught,” said he, when about to ride off the next 
| morning with his prisoners, “just call on Vipoce, 
| the French detective!” 








RESPECT THE AGED. 

Many an old person has the pain—not bodily, but 
sharper still—of feeling himself in the way. Some 
one wants his place. His very chair in the chimney 
corner is grudged him. He is a burden to son or 
daughter. The very arm which props him is taken 


In New Hampshire tea-making has commenced. 

New York is awful dull. Only ten shooting cases 
of an evening, half of them fatal. 

The powder on the Louisiana cost a quarter of a 
million of dollars. 

The number of unknown persons who were found 
dead in New York last year is 237. 

The will of Col. Colt, of Hartford, has been contest- 
ed by his brother. 

The Jersey trotting mare May Queen has been 
sold to John Turner for $12,000. 

Gov. Fenton’s friends have given him a silver din- 
ner set worth $3000. 

A girl died recently in London from swallowing two 
dress-hooks. 

Collector Draper has gone to Savannah to look after 
the cotton there. 

A woman in London cut her throat to avoid the 
pains of childbirth. 





away from some productive labor. As he sits at the 
table, his own guests are too idle or too unkind to 
make him a sharer in their mirth. They grudge the | 
trouble of that raised voice which alone could make | 
him one of them; and when he speaks it is only to be 
put aside as ignorant, or despised as old-fashioned | 
and obsolete. , little do younger persons know their 
power of giving pain or pleasure! It is a pain for any 
man still in this world to be made to feel that he is 

no longer of it—to be driven in upon his own little 
world of conscious isolation and buried enjoyment. 
But this is his condition! And if any fretfulness or | 
querulousness of temper has aggravated it—if others 
| love him not because he is not amiable—shall we pity 
| that condition the less? Shall we upbraid it with 
that fault which is itself the worst part of it? 











REMEDY FOR DIPTHERIA. 

The New York Tribune says: “ We have received a 

recipe for the cure of diptheria from a physician who 
says that of 1900 cases in which it has been used, not 
| @ single patient has been lost. The treatment con- 
| Sists in thoroughly swabbing the back of the mouth 
| and throat with a wash made thus: table salt, two 
| drachms; black pepper, golden seal, nitrate of potash, 
alum, one drachm each. Mix and pulverize, put 
| into a tea-cup half full of water, stir well, and then 
fill up with good vinegar. Use every half hour one, 








| tient may swallow a little each time. Apply one 
| ounce each of spirits of turpentine, sweet oil, and 
| aqua ammonia, mixed, every hour, to the whole of 
the throat, and to the breast bone every four hours, 
keeping flannel to the part.” 








finish him the other will be on us, or will have fled.” 

«We can capture him,” replied the first, ‘“‘ without 
firing our carbines, and while two or three drive him 
off in the opposite direction, the rest of us will look 
in on the other!” 

“ That sounds well,” puts in a third, “ but may not 
be so easy. We'll divide and attack both at the same 
time. Quick! or it’s too late!” 

So six ran in one direction and six in the other. 








| ties. 


| two and four hours, as recovery progresses. The pa- | 


The Russian winter is awful. The sea is frozen as 
far as the eye can reach from Cronstadt. 

It is believed an assassin’s stiletto has wounded the 
king of Ltaly. 

A young man in Portland died recently from taking 
morphine by mistake for cough mixture. 

The_telegraph is finished from St. Petersburg to 
China. 

Mrs. McCarty, of Troy, N. Y., poisoned her husband 
with arsenic. He had been unfaithful. 

Newburyport claims less than $4000 fishing boun- 


They have a new farce in London called “The 
Wilful Ward.” Probably founded on Artemus. 

Those who predicted a mild winter are patiently 
waiting the fulfilment of their prophecy. 

The factory in Maine condenses a thousand gallons 
of milk per day. 


> 





Much MARRIED.—It is usually considered a note- 
worthy circumstance for a man or woman to have 
been married three times, but of old this number 
would not have been thought of. St. Jerome men- 
tions a widow that married her twenty-second hus- 
band, who in his turn had been married to twenty 
| wives! It might be said of this couple as was said of 
| a soldier who had five wives: “This soldier was 
| much attached to the married state.” 





| 
STATING THE CASE.—The Providence Journal, 


| speaking of the cruel treatment of a child by its 
| mother, says: ‘The child certainly should have the | 
careful attention of some one, or it will be prema- | 
turely added to the kingdom of heaven, and thus, | 
| perhaps, permanently separated from its kindred.” 
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The World im Miniature. 





“IN EXCELSIS GLORIA.” 
When Christ was born of Mary free, 
In Bethlehem, in that fiir citie, 
Angels sang there with mirth and glee, 
In Exceltsis Gloria! 
Herdsinen beheld these angels bright, 
‘To them appearing with great light, 
Who said, * God's Son is born this night."" 
Tn Excelsis Gloria! 
This King is come to save mankind, 
As in Scripture truths we find, 
Therefore this song have we in mind, 
In Excelsis Gloria! 
‘Then, dear Lord, for thy great grace, 
Grant us the bliss to see thy fice, 
That we may sing to thy solace, 
In Excelsis Gloria! 

An important witness in a case before the Super! 
Court, in session at Northampton, Mass., being a! 
sent, the sheriff was sent after him with a capi 
The oflicer returned and said he had found the m> 
and wanted to know if the court insisted on his p: 
ence. The answer was yes; but after the officer + 
plained that he was sick with the simall-pox, | 
court suddenly changed its mind, 

A young soldier, in the first day’s battle at Na 
ville, was shot in the abdomen by a Minie ball, 
received a mortal wound. He still held his grow 
and kept on firing until the second ball crus! 
through the bridge of his nose. “ And, then,” + 
he, “Lhad to give up.” He was taken to the } 
pital, but died the following morning. 

A Washington letter says that by some misun 
standing at the White House reception on 
Year's, the colored people were at times refused 
mission with the crowd. Mr. Lincoln, hearing t 
had those who were thus excluded admitted after 
expiration of the two hours’ public reception. Al 
six hundred availed themselves of this privilege, 
each one shook hands with the president. ' 

A Mr. Little, residing in Washoe Valley, Califor: 
having a large amount of money in his house, bee: 
much excited upon the subject of burglars 
thieves. One night his wife got up from her bea 
go into another room, and the noise awakening 
husband, he seized his revolver, and fired two 5 
at her before he found out his mistake, Fortuna 
the wounds were not dangerous, 

The consumption of gunpowder by our squad 
in service, and for experimental practice, during 
last year, required a supply of 1,325,000 pound» 
powder and 575 tons of nitre, 500 tons of the la 
being domestic, and supplied entirely from the 
Haven chemical works, the only establishment 
has yet undertaken its manufacture for the navy 





A wife in New York, who had deserted her | 
band and was living with another man, bought 
at a Broadway store for $335, and had the bill se) 
her husband, and the court made him pay it. 

In San Francisco, a Canadian substitute and b 
ty-jumper swallowed four one hundred dollar 1 
by placing them in pieces of tomato, and was reli 
of them by an emetic administered by order oi 
Deputy Provost Marshal. 

A member of General Meade’s staff recently + 
ragged boy with an uncommonly large muffler a 
his neck. He asked what was the matter with 
and he replied that he had got the itch. The o 
investigated, and found important despatches to 
Lee. 

A penny-a-liner has discovered that bounty 8w 
ling originated in the days of King Henry LV. 
old enough, then, to know better. 

There is nothing like the pursuit of know) 
The mayor of St. Catharines received the folk 
suggestive letter from New York, signed Peter 
Kenny :—* Will your worship please inform n 
return of post what troops are now stationed in 
city, and about the number. You might also | 
inform me what the average deposits in the dif! 
banks are, and oblige.” 

If you see a horse running away in the & 
stand on the sidewalk and baw! at him at the | 
your voice. If you can get a sufficient num! 
persons to join you, you have a fair prospect 
exciting aecident, particularly if there is anyt« 
the tlying team. 

The rifle recently presented to Mr. Lincoln | 
old Western hunter, is the piece with whic! 
British General Packenham was killed, in 1s, 
New Orleans. It was subsequently carried th 
the Black-Hawk war, in which the president h 
served. 

A little girl in Troy male a housewife and + 
to the army with her name init. By-and-by a 
came froin a sergeant, into whose hands the } 
wife fell, saying that he was badly wounded an 
on the tield, but he stopped the flow of blood by 
the housewife as a bandage, and #0 saved his lit: 

The prize-fighter Lazarus, who was murde 
New York, was getting the better of another fig 
inan in a bar-room fight, when suddenly the 
drew out a razor and cut Lazarus’s throat fre 
toear. It was adraw game fatal to Lazarus. 

Marie Antoinette is the Empress Eugenie’s p 
She has a drawing-room at the Tuillerics w) 
filled with relics, portraits, autographs, and fu: 
of that ill-starred queen, and she has agent 
stantly employed hunting everything which | 
ciated with her, 
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THE PGLAG OF OUR UN 





The World in Winiature, 


“IN EXCELSIS GLORIA." 
When Christ was born of Mary free, 
In Bethlehem, in that fair citie, 
Angels sang there with mirth and glee, 
In Excelsis Gloria! 
Herdsmen beheld these angels bright, 
To them appearing with great light, 
Who said, ** God's Son is born this night.”’ 
In Excelsis Gloria! 
This King is come to save mankind, 
As in Scripture truths we find, 
Therefore this song have we in mind, 
In Excelsis Gloria! 
Then, dear Lord, for thy great grace, 
Grant us the bliss to see thy face, 
That we may sing to thy solace, 
In Excelsis Gloria! 

An important witness in a case before the Superior 
Court, in session at Northampton, Mass., being ab- 
sent, the sheriff was sent after him with a capias. 
The oflicer returned and said he had found the man, 
and wanted to know if the court insisted on his pres- 
ence. The answer was yes; but after the officer ex- 
plained that he was sick with the small-pox, the 
court suddenly changed its mind. 


A young soldier, in the first day’s battle at Nash- 
ville, was shot in the abdomen by a Minie ball, and 
received a mortal wound. He still held his ground, 
and kept on firing untii the second ball crushed 
through the bridge of his nose. “ And, then,” said 
he, “‘ILhad to give up.” He was taken to the hos- 
pital, but died the following morning. 

A Washington letter says that by some misunder- 
standing at the White House reception on New 
Yeuar’s, the colored people were at times refused ad- 
mission with the crowd. Mr. Lincoln, hearing this, 
had those who were thus excluded admitted after the 
expiration of the two hours’ public reception. About 
six hundred availed themselves of this privilege, and 
each one shook hands with the president. 


A Mr. Little, residing in Washoe Valley, California, 
having a large amount of money in his house, became 
much excited upon the subject of burglars and 
thieves. One night his wife got up from her bed to 
go into another room, and the noise awakening her 
husband, he seized his revolver, and fired two shots 
at her before he found out his mistake. Fortunately 
the wounds were not dangerous. 


The consumption of gunpowder by our squadrons 
in service, and for experimental practice, during the 
last year, required a supply of 1,325,000 pounds of 
powder and 575 tons of nitre, 500 tons of the latter 
being domestic, and supplied entirely from the New 
Haven chemical works, the only establishment that 
has yet undertaken its manufacture for the navy. 

A wite in New York, who had deserted her hus- 
band and was living with another man, bought furs 
at a Broadway store for $335, and had the bill sent to 
her husband, and the court made him pay it. 


In San Francisco, a Canadian substitute and boun- 
ty-jumper swallowed four one hundred dollar notes 
by placing them in pieces of tomato, and was relieved 
of them by an emetic administered by order of the 
Deputy Provost Marshal. 

A member of General Meade’s staff recently saw a 
ragged boy with an uncommonly large muffler about 
his neck. He asked what was the matter with him, 
and he replied that he had got the itch. The ofticer 
investigated, and found important despatches to Gen. 
Lee. 

A penny-a-liner has discovered that bounty swind- 
ling originated in the days of King Henry 1V. It is 
old enough, then, to know better. 

There is nothing like the pursuit of knowledge. 
The mayor of St. Catharines received the following 
suggestive letter from New York, signed Peter Mc- 
Kenny :—*“ Will your worship please inform me by 
return of post what troops are now stationed in your 
city, and about the number. You might also please 
inform me what the average deposits in the different 
banks are, and oblige.” ~ 

If you see a horse running away in the street, 
stand on the sidewalk and bawl at him at the top of 
your voice. If you can get a sufficient number of 
persons to join you, you have a fair prospect of an 
exciting accident, particularly if there is anybody in 
the flying team. 

The rifle recently presented to Mr. Lincoln by an 
old Western hunter, is the piece with which the 
British General Packenham was killed, in 1815, at 
New Orleans. It was subsequently carried through 
the Black-Hawk war, in which the president himself 
served. 

A little girl m Troy made a housewife and sent it 
to the army with her name init. By-and-by a letter 
came from a sergeant, into whose hands the house- 
wife fell, saying that he was badly wounded and lett 
on the tield, but he stopped the flow of blood by using 
the housewife as a bandage, and so saved his life. 

The prize-tighter Lazarus, who was murdered in 
New York, was getting the better of another fighting 
man in a bar-room fight, when suddenly the latter 
drew out a razor and cut Lazarus’s throat from ear 
toear. It was a draw game fatal to Lazarus. 

Marie Antoinette is the Empress Eugenie’s passion. 
She has a drawing-room at the Tuilleries which is 

_ filled with relics, portraits, autographs, and furniture 
of that ill-starred queen, and she has agents con- 
stantly employed hunting everything which is asso- 
ciated with her. 
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Che Bouscheeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Chancellor’s Pudding. 

Take a tin mould, or a small tin pan; butter it well. 
Split and stone some large raisins; place them on the 
sides of the buttered tin about two inches apart; 
slice a stale brick-loaf, and place it around the pan. 
Have ready twelve eggs well beaten, and seasoned 
with lemon or peach-water, and one cup of cream. 
Set the pan or mould into boiling water; turnin the 
eggs, cover it up, and let it boil two hours. When it 
is done, turn the mould over into the dish, and let it 
stand about ten minutes before removing it, for fear 
the pudding should break. Serve it with a rich wine 
sauce, 

Apple and Sago Pudding. 

Pare and core as many apples as will set into the 
dish in which the pudding is to be baked ; fill the hole 
in the cored apple with ground cinnamon and sugar; 
take as many large spoonsful of sago as you have 
apples; mix it with a little cold water; turn in as 
much boiling water as will fill the pudding-dish ; stir 
it all the time till it begins to thicken; then cover it 
up, and let it stand about two hours, until the sago 
swells; then turn it into the dish, set it into a pretty 
hot oven, and bake it two hours. To be eaten with 
sugar and cream. 


Fruit Pudding. 

One cup of molasses, one of milk, one teaspoonful 
of soda, two eggs, three cups of flour, half a cup of 
melted butter, one cup of raisins, and one cup of 
currants. Boil two hours. 

Frozen Vegetables. 

Frozen potatoes, turnips, beets, etc., may be cooked 
by washing them in cold water, then throwing them 
into boiling water, and keep them boiling very fast 
until done. 





The J #lorist. 


(Prepared for The he Flay lag of our Union.] 
Brompton Stocks. 

These splendid flowers are biennials, and their seed 
should be sown early in May, in a border of light 
sandy soil with an eastern exposure, and never in 
front of a hothouse or south wall, as they cannot bear 
too much heat. The seeds should be sown very 
thinly in narrow drills, made about six inches apart. 
As soon as the plants begin to grow, and have ex- 
pended their second pair of leaves, they should be 
watered every evening with a watering-pot or garden- 
engine, having a very fine nose. When the plants 
are about three inches high, they should be thinned 
out so as to be at least six inches apart, and the 
plants removed should be carefully re-planted in an- 
other bed. In about a month’s time they should be 
thinned again, the alternate rows taken up, so as to 
leave the remaining plants about a foot apart every 
way—the plants removed being taken up with balls of 
earth and carefully transplanted, watered, and shaded 
till they have re-established themselves. Great care 
is y in tr planting, as the Stocks have long 
tap-roots, with very few fibrils attached. When the 
plants are wanted to be very fine, they may be pro- 
tected during winter by hoops and mats, or hand- 
glasses, but in general this is not thought necessary. 


_ 





very sandy loam or sand, enriched with the remains 
of an old hotbed, or vegetable mould, formed of de- 
cayed leaves; and pits about two feet deep and two 
feet in diameter dug in the flower-borders and filled 
with it, into which the Stocks should be transplanted, 
with as large balls of earth attached as can be taken 
up. They should be carefully shaded and watered 
till they have taken root; and afterwards they should 
be watered every night till they come into flower. 
Thus treated, the spikes of flowers will sometimes be 
from eighteen inches to two feet long, and propor- 
tionably thick. 








THE DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 


This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itsel’, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by all 
to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 

‘TERMS—81.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen cop- 
ies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvuBLIsHERs, 
Boston, Mass. 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 

ever published in this country. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, ete., ete., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERs of the day. 

Terms—Three Dollars a Year; four copies, $10.00; 
number, seven cents. 

(yr The Union and FLAG will be sent one year, for 
36.00. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 


single 





Boston, Mass. 


In March or April a compost should be formed of 


WISTAR'S ‘BALSAM 


OF 


WILD CHERRY 


HAS BEEN USKD FOR 
NEARLY HALF A CENTURY, 
With most astonishiug success in curing 
Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Whooping 
Cough, Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, 
Complaint, Difficulty of Breathing, 
Asthma, and every Affection of the 
THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, 
INCLUDING EVEN 


CONSUMPTION. 

There is scarcely one individual in the community who 
wholly escapes, during a season, from some one, however 
slightly developed, of the above symptoms—a neglect of 
which might lead to the last named, and most to be 
dreaded disease in the whole catalogue. The power of 
the **medicinal gum" of the Wild Cherry Tree over this 
class of complaints is well known; so great is the good it 
has performed, and so great the popularity it has acquired. 

In this preparation, besides the virtues of the Cherry, 
there are commingled with it other ingredients of like 
value, thus increasing its value tenfold, and forming a 
Remedy whose power to soothe, to heal, to relieve, and to 
cure disease, exists in no other medicine yet discovered, 

The unequalled success that has attended the applica- 
tion of this medicine in all cases of 


PULMONARY COMPLAINTS 


has induced many physicians of high standing to employ 
it in their practice, some of whom advise us of the fact 
under their own signatures. We have space only for the 
names of a few of these: 

E. Boypen, M. D., Exeter, Me. 

ALEXANDER Haren, M. D., China, Me. 

R. FetLows, M. D., Hill, N. H. 

W.H. Wess, Cape Vincent, N. Y. 

W. B. Lynen, M. D., Auburn, N. Y. 

ABRAHAM STILLMAN, M. D., Boundbrook, N. J. 

H. D. Martin, M. D., Mansfield, Pa. 

S. H. Finvey, M. D., San Francisco, Cal. 

The proprietors have letters from all classes of our fel- 
low-citizens, from the halls of Congress to the humblest 
cottage, and even from beyond the seas; for the fame and 
virtue of WisTAR's BALSAM have extended to the “ utter- 
most bounds of the earth,’’ without any attempt on our 
part to introduce it beyond the limits of our own country. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 


IS PREPARED BY 


SETH W, FOWLE & CO., 
No. 18 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE. 
FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
HAS FULLY ESTABLISHED THE SUPERIORITY OF 
REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE 
Over all other healing preparations for the cure of 
Sealds, 
Burns, Cuts, 
Flesh Wounds, Boils, 
Chilblains, Blisters, Bruises, 
Felons, Piles, Erysipelas, Uleers, 
Salt Rheum, Injury by Splinters, Warts, 
Old Sores, Ring-Worm, Frost-bitten Parts, 

And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE 


is prompt in action, removes pain at once, and reduces 


Liver 





the most angry -looking swellings and inflammations as if 


by magic,—thus affording relief and a complete cure. 


RU nets SALVE C URES. BURNS. 
SALVE CURES CANCERS. 
SALVE CURES SORE EYES. 
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RUSSIA SALVE CURES SORES, 
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RUSSIA SALVE CURES ULCERS 
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SALVE CURES INGROWING NAILS. 
SALVE RES SPIDER STINGS. 
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?ES SHINGLES. 
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§ CHAPP ED HANDS. 
SPRAIN 
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y ERYSIPELAS. 
SALV. E J LAME WRIST, 

Lites of Venomous reptiles are instantly cured by this 
EXCELLENT OINTMENT. 
EVERY MOTHER WITH CHILDREN, 
AND ALL HEADS OF FAMILIES, 


Should keep a box in the cupboard, or on the shelf, handy 
use in 





CASE OF ACCIDENT. 
Price, 25 Cents per Box. 


Sold by all venders of Patent Medicines, Druggists, Gro- 
cers, Postmasters, and at all Country Stores. 
ALSO BY 


SETH W.FOWLE & CO., General Agents, 





18 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have y on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offeied to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, tor Qeenty-five cents cach, 
or five copies, post-paid, tor one dollar. 


MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 


KINAH'S CURSE: or, The oer of Carnaby 
Cedars. By JANe G. AUSTIN 


ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, The Living Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The Mysterious 
Protector, by Joun B. W Ams, M.D. 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 
Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MarrHew 8. Vinton. 

THE VISCONTI: or, Barberigos the Stranger. By 
AvsTIN C. BuRDICK. 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
tion. By Prancis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: er, The Mysteries of 
Alburn Hall. A Tale of Old England. By Mrs. 
CAROLINE ORNE. 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 
A Story ofthe War. By Darius Coss. 

HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dn. J. H. RoBinson. 

THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

CYNTHIA. The Pearl of the Points. A Tale of 
New York. Ry Grorce L. AiKkEN. 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LrEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 

the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dia. J. HM. Ropinson. 

THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. Dikivace. 

THE KING OF THE SEA, A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NiD BUNTLINE. 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By Lievrenant MURRAY. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SYLVANUS Coss, JR. 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LieuTENANT MuRRAY. 

THE SEA LARK: or, The Quadroon of Louisiana. 
A Tale of the Land and Sea. By LievuTeENANT MURRAY. 

PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SyLvanvus Coss, Jr. 

BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 
of the Alps. By AuGustTiInE J. I. DUuGANNE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circas- 
sian. By Austin C. Burpick. 

MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J. H. Ropryson. 

THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By SyLvanus Cops, Jr. 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. By 
Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

NEVEREFAIL: or, The Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Ropison. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter of 
Virginia. By SyLvanvs Coss, JR. 

THE SCOUT: or, Sharpstooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By Ben: PERLEY PoorRE. 

WHITE HAND: or, Tie Natehez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS Coss, J 

THE RED REV 
the Floridas. By N 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 118 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


















ER: or, The Pirate King of 
2b BUNTLINE. 


(GE FoR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 
We have commenced the publication of a new work 
with the eh«r« vreneral title. A new story will be issued 
every month, cach comprising one hundred and twenty- 
eight pages, and uniform in styice with the numbers now 

out. The following are the titles of those now issued: 

No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGTLE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 1776. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Ropison. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO'’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Sy_vanvs Cons, Jr. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The Tory 
and his League. By SyLvanvus Cons, JR. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mus. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Masor Ben: PERLEY Poorer. 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Camp, 
the Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs. C. F. 
GERRY. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE'’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heart in rierence. By LigvTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.-THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By SyLvanus Conn, Jk. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: er, FT 

sy SYLvancus Coss, Jk. 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By James F. Firts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

and the Usurper. By Sy_vanus Coss, JR. 

No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 


ne Children of Fate. | 





Turns of Fortune’s Wheel. By Ben: Periey 
PooreE. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 


L. 8S. Goopwin. 
No. 15, F!T7-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLinton BareinaTon, 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of Fifteen Cents each. Address 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 





Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LENORE AND I. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


Hand in hand through the autumn woods 
We wandered, my loved Lenore and I, 
Searching amid the solitudes 
For frost-sown nuts, with the squirrel shy. 
Few were our words, and sadness stole 
Over her face and into my soul— 
Lenore and I, 


“Ah, me! [am tired!’’ she moaned, and sank 
Out of my clasp the path beside, 
Pillowed her head on the leaf-strewn bank ; 
As a babe on its mother's breast doth hide, 
Nestled my love with half-closed eye, 
Seeming to list a lullaby— 
Lenore and I. 


I plucked the gentian beyond the stream, 
I flung it from me in fitful mood; 
What were its blue and golden gleam, - 
To the eyes and hair in the autumn wood ? 
So I hasted again with rustling tread, 
And found her asleep on her fragrant bed— 
Lenore and I. 


A blood-red leaf from the maple bough 
On her pale young cheek like a token lay; 
A snowflake fluttered down to her brow— 
I shuddered, and plucked them thence away. 
Few were our words, and sadness stole 
Over her face and into my soul— 
Lenore and I, 


The blood-red leaf had left its stain, 
Nor e’er did fade till the snows of death 
Came down o'er that brow with its mortal pain, 
And choked the current of vital breath. 
She sank from my clasp with a weary moan, 
And left me to walk life’s path alone— 
Lenore, Lenore! 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: 


—oR,— 
Among the Blockade Runners, 


NO. U1.—THE REFUGEES’ PRIZE, 


BY ARTHUR I L. MESERVE. 


“ WELL, boys, it’s most done, and then for liberty 
again, when the moon comes up to-morrow night, 
and then, ho! for a sail down the flood to where the 
boys in blue keep watch and ward over the bay!” 

It was a quaint scene, in the heart of the tangled 
swamp, that camp-fire, around which a half dozen 
stalwart men were gathered. Great trees swung 
their long arms above them, through which the fire- 
light danced, making strange, uncouth shadows 
that seemed stalking round the camp-fires, like so 
many grim giants hovering around them for weal or 
woe. 

The camp-fire around which the party was gath- 
ered, was located in one of those almost impenetrable 
swamps, that line in many places either side of the 

‘ape Fear river, between Wilmington and the ocean. 
To the white population of the country, the interior 
of these swamps was utterly unknown; but now and 
then a slave, escaping from servitude, would seek a 
place of refuge there, and if search was made tor 
them, it was seldom, if ever, that they were discover- 
ed; ‘the tangled mass of vegetable-matter that cov- 
ered the ground and clung to the trees, and the 
treacherous nature of the ground, rendering foothold 
insecure; and the dark and dreary creeks, inhabited 
by hideous reptiles, that threaded it in every direc- 
tion, rendered pursuit next to impossible. 

Of late, since the rebellion, these swamps have af- 
forded a place of refuge for other than runaway 
blacks; those who held the old Union dear to their 
hearts, had no other course than to enter the army, 
and fight against all they held dear, or to seek safety 
in flight, where the emissaries of the merciless con- 
scription could not reach them. Some Union men at 
heart, despairing of escape, submitted to their fate, 
and entered the army; but others, more daring and 
reckless, and rendered desperate by the indignities 
that were heaped upon all that were suspected of 
Union sentiments, sought shelter in the swamps, 
subsisting on what could be obtained in the way of 
small game and the abundance of berries that grew 
profusely; and waiting, hoping and planning for 
some chance to escape to their friends, who were 
guarding the coast so narrowly, but with whom they 
could hold no communication. 

The speaker and his companions were of this class 
of refugees, and by listening to this conversation, 
thus begun,we shall learn of the project they had in 
view. 


ter, w hen the guns of Forts Fisher and Onawell ¢ can | 
no longer bear upon us. I tell you, boys, that our | 
craft will make quite a show upon the water, and we 
shall be lucky if the sharp eyes of the sentinels do not | 
Spy us out as we float by.” | 

“Couldn’t we get down to the forts before the moon | 
comes up? It seems to me that we can keep clear of 
the snags and sand-bars if it is dark,” said Sam. 

“ We should run a great risk of being discovered ; 
more than I care to incur,” observed Sam, who, by 
common consent, was the acknowledged leader of the | | 
party. ‘The current rans so low, that we should | | 
have to start by the middle of the afternoon to reach | 
the forts before the moon comes up. No, let us stick | 
to our joie maa and put our faith in Providence | 
and our raft. | 

“T saw the ‘Scorpion’ go down the river this after- | 
noon. She will probably attempt to run out to-night; 
though I guess that old Hartwell thought that it | 
would be cloudy when he run down, and he may turn 
back, not caring to run the risk, though he says that 
he had as lief take a moonlight night as any. He | 
has made so many successful trips that he thinks that | 
it is next to impossible for him to be captured,” said | 
one of the group. | 

“T will give all I’m worth, and all I hope to be, if | 
justice could only overtake that scoundrel!” said 
Sam, in a tone full of angry feeling. | 

“Tt was through him that I’ve lost all that I have | 
in the world, and was chased like a wild beast to this 
hiding-place. Many is the hard day’s work I have | 
done for him, and because I differed with him in 
regard to this war, he refused me my wages, and re- | 
ported me to the bloodhounds that are ever on the 
scent for people suspected of Union sentiments. 
Curse him, I say!” 

“ He cares nothing for curses,” observed one of his 
companions. “If he did, he would have sunk under | 
them, before now. There aint a man in Wilmington | 
that has got so many enemies as he has, and all 
through the unjust course that he has always | 
pursued.” | 

*T tell you what, boys, I wish that we were aboard | 
the Scorpion. If we-were, she would go down the | 
bay under different colors, to-night. Wouldn’t the | 
Union fleet be surprised to see a cratt coming down 
towards them in broad daylight, and with the stars | 
and stripes floating bravely from her masthead?” said | 
Sam. 

“ Yes, I wish we were, but there isn’t much chance 
of that event coming to pass. The evil one helps the | 
Scorpion and her commander, and I shouldn’t won- 
der if they were even now past the fleet. We don’t | 
all of us always get our deserts in this world!” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“ That’s the truth, Jim; but whatcan have become | 
of Charlie and Pat? It is time that they were here 
with their fish. Like’s not they’ve tumbled into some 
of these creeks, and the frogs and snakes are making 
a supper on them.” 

“No danger of that. That Irishman can see in the 
night as well as an owl, and can swim like a fish; 
and Charlie aint a whit behind him in the latter 
respect.” 

**Hark! Ican hear them now,” said one of the 
men, pausing in the act of lighting his pipe to listen. 

He was not mistaken. The footsteps that he had 
| heard now sounded nearer, and in a few moments 
two other men joined the group, each of them bear- 
ing astring of fish that they had taken from the 
river that afternoon. 

They were joyfully welcomed by their companions, | 
and in a very short space of time, a large portion of | 
the fish was prepared for cooking, and was soon broil- | 
ing on the glowing embers, ling forth a 
odor that was eagerly inhaled by the hutigry men; 
and, in truth, it was a dish that men more particular 
than they would have welcomed joyfully. 

‘Be me sowl, an’ we have got company to-night, 
boys, and illegant company it is, too, for the mitter 
of that. Faith, I should think that they might in- 
vite us on board, and no doubt they would, if they 
thought they had such rich, illegant neighbors near 
’em!”? 

“Who is it, Pat?”? asked Sam, with his mouth full 
of fish, pausing long enough in the work of mastica- 
tion toask the question. 

“And sure, it is that ould serpent of a Scorpion, bad 
luck tohim. Sure, wouldn’t I like to be the boy to 
pummel the ould captain till he was a clear pile of | 
jelly!” 

“Ts the Scorpion anchored out here in the river?” 
demanded Sam, his mouth now clear, and, as hungry 
as he was, neglecting to fill it again. 

“Sure and she is, and, bedad, she is as still as a 
mouse, and has been this hour.” 

“She is probably waiting to see if it clouds up to- 
night,” said Charlie. ‘There is a bank of fog lying 
out in the southwest, and probably old Hartwell is 
waiting to see if it will not spread over the sky by 
the time the moon rises.” 

“ Boys!” exclaimed Sam Brown, springing to his 
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“ Yes, it’s most done, Ben, that’s a fact; and I 
guess it will answer our purpose well. We ought to 
have good luck for once, for we’ve had it bad enough, 
that’s a fact, afore now. 


never did, who had life and liberty at stake. It was 
a lucky thing, Jim, that you took that hatchet with 
you,” observed another. 

“'That’s so!” said the one addressed as Jim. “If 
it hadn’t been for that, our raft would be growing 


timbers still, and no hope for us, but to be food for | 


the flies and snakes.” 
“We aint out of the scrape yet! 


” 


observed the 


first speaker. “I’ve no doubt but what the raft will | 


serve us well, but 1 for one shall feel a great deal bet- 


Perseverance should give | 
us success, and if we haven’t persevered, then boys | 


feet, “‘ what do you say to going down the river to- 
night?” 

‘“*What do you mean, Sam? You know as well as 
Ido, that the raft we have been so long building | 
will not bear our weight yet, or at least we should | 
| not dare to venture on so long a voyage as this would 


be.” ‘ } 

“‘T do not mean to go far. Only up under the stern 
| of the Scorpion. The rest of the trip I intend to | 
make on her, if we are only as lucky as I trust we | 
shall be.” | 
| ‘Which means that you intend to capture the | 
Scorpion, and run her out to the fieet?” demanded | 
one of the men. 

“ Exactly,” answered Sam. 





| 
| 
| 


| morning. 


| At this 


OUR UNION. 


“ “Can it be done?” 
’ Easily, if she remains in her present position dur- 


tween Wilmington and the forts, and a very slight 
watch, if any, will be kept. Once with her in our 
hands, our escape is certain. The forts will not think 
of challenging one who bears so familiar a look as the 
Scorpion. What say, boys, shall the deed be done?” 

“Ay, ay!” came from every throat. 

“Who shall be our leader?” demanded Jim 
Phillips. 

“Sam Brown!” was the unanimous verdict. 

The meal was finished, while plans for the capture 
| of the Scorpion were discussed, with the probabilities 
of the successful termination of the undertaking. 


| After the meal was ended, the Irishman and Jim 


| Phillips were despatched to the bank of the river to 
| wateh the motions of the blockade-runner, while the 
| others, with many an anxious glange scanning the 


| | heavens, went down to the creek, where the raft, 
| the fruit of their long, weary labors with only one 


small hatchet, was lying, still lacking much of its in- 
tended dimensions. 

Other timbers were lying upon the bank, where 
they had been left in the edge of the evening, in- 
tending to resume their work on the following 
These were now seized upon, and never 
did men work harder than did they, in the gloom of 
that dismal swamp. 

An hour passed, unheeded by the men so busily at 
work, and the last finishing touch was put to the raft. 
t, a ray of light fell down through 
the thick foliage of the trees, and lay upon the dark 
waters of the creek. This was the signal for them to 
commence action, for the moonlight showed that it 
did not lack more than an hour of midnight. 

The raft was pushed off into the creek, and part of 
the men sprang upon it, and began to work it towards 
the river, while the others made their way, as best 





| they could, along the insecure footing that formed 


the banks of the creek, more than once being startled 
by the hissing of a snake in close proximity to their 
feet. 

The creek emptied into the river, perhaps forty 
rods above where the Scorpion was anchored; and 


| when, at last, those on the raft emerged upon the 


river, and saw the vessel lying motionless upon the 
water befure them, they pushed in to the shore, and 
brought themselves motionless amid the dark shad- 
ows of the overhanging trees, 

The moon was now obscured by the clouds, though 
not enough to entirely obscure its light; and it was 
evident to the refugees, by the quiet that reigned on 
| board the Scorpion, that they had given up all 
thoughts of attempting to run out that night. Nota 
sound, or a light, was visible on board, and the watch- 
ful ones on the shore concluded that sleep had fallen 
upon all on the blockade-runner, and that the time 
had come for them to make the effort for freedom, 
and where one, at least, was concerned, revenge. 

Each one of the refugees possessed a pistol and a 
small quantity of ammunition, that they had hus- 
banded carefully during their sojourn in the swamp, 
for this time when an etfort would be made for escape. 
The pistols were carefully examined, and then Sam 
Brown gave the word fur them to take their places 
upon the raft. 

One by one, they stepped upon it, Sam being the 
last to spring from the shore, and he found that their 
united weight brought their frail bark so near the 
water’s edge, that the least motion would cause the 
water to surge over it, and any sudden action would 
have the effect of capsizing it at once. Notwithstand- 


| ing this, all but two of the party, at Sam’s order, 


laid themselves flat upon the dripping surface of the 
raft, every motion of which caused the water to glide 
in among them in a manner that was anything but 
agreeable; but the refugees cared not for this, keep- 


| ing two objects in view, their escape out of Dixie, 


and their pistols free from the effects of the water. 

All was now in readiness, and Charlie Small and 
Pat Murphy grasped the long poles that had been 
provided to aid in propelling the raft, and began to 
work it out into the stream, exercising the utmost 
caution to make no noise, either by splashing the 
water, or striking the poles against the side of the 
logs which formed their conveyance. 

Out from the shadows of the trees glided the raft, 
beneath the skillful strokes of those who had her in 
charge, and when at last the middle of the river was 
gained, the current had carried them down so that 
they found themselves when exactly above her, not 
more than ten rods from the Scorpion. The poles 
were carefully drawn in, and the current slowly, but 
surely, carried them up under the black sides of the 
blockade-runner, lying so peacefully on the glassy 
surface of the river, those on board utterly uncon- 
scious that danger was menacing them. 

Higher rose the dark sides of the Scorpion, as they 
neared her, and the refugees almost held their breath, 


through fear of discovery, and to catch any sound | 
| pressed as to whether he was a proper object for paro- 


that might indicate that any one was stirring on 
board. But there was no danger of discovery—Cap- 
tain Hartwell, considering himself as sate as though 
he had been lying at the wharf at Wilmington, had 
neglected to set a watch, considering it wholly unnec- 


| essary, and the caution of the refugees was thrown 


away. 

By a dexterous use of the poles by Charlie and Pat, 
the raft was brought close to the side of the Scorpion 
without a sound, and as noiselessly as so many phan- 
toms, they poured over the side upon the deck. Not 
a soul was to be seen in any direction, and to all 
appearance, the Scorpion was deserted by its accus- 


| tomed crew. 


A moment’s consultation was held, and then Sam 


| his comrades, while the others proceeded to confine 
‘ing the night. They will not think of enemies be- | the crew below, before they should awake, and per- 


| this moment, Pat Murphy unlackily stumbled over 





| such thing as stone? Because they never saw it. 


Brown led the way to the cabin, followed by three of 


haps object to this deprivation of their liberty. At 
some small object lying at his feet, and he fell with 
such force, that the Scorpion trembled beneath the 
concussion, 

Pat gave a terrible groan, as if he had been serious- 
ly injured, and something very much like an oath 
escaped his lips at the same time; but his companions 
had no time to ascertain how deep his injuries were, 
for the noise had awakened every one aboard, and 
the crew came pouring on deck, only half awake, and 
not one of them armed. Their consternation on be- 
holding a half score of pistols pointed at their heads 
in the hands of resolute men, can well be imagined. 

** Return below, and not one of you shall be harm- 
ed!” exclaimed Sam. ‘‘ Resist, and we will shoot you 
down like dogs.” 

For a moment, the crew of the Scorpion seemed 
spell-bound, not knowing what to do, and only half 
comprehending their situation. The ominous click 
of the pistol locks decided them, and they rushed, 
pell-mell, below, just as Captain Hartwell made his 
appearance on deck, a pistol in either hand. 

“Who are you, and what means this?” he exclaim- 
ed, as much in the dark as his men. 

“My name is Sam Brown, and the Scorpion is the 
prize of the Unionists, whom you helped to hunt out 
of Wilmington. Put down those pistols and sur- 
render!” exclaimed the leader of the refugees. 

“ Not yet!” exclaimed the captain, with a horrible 
oath. ‘Ifmy men are all cowards, I am _ not,’’ and 
he discharged his pistols in among them. 

It seemed almost a miracle that they escaped un- 
scathed, but it was so, and the next moment they 
were upon him, and bore him to the deck, where he 
was securely bound and carried below, storming and 
raving like a fiend. 

The crew of the Scorpion were securely confined 
below, and the anchor was hove up, and they dropped 
down the river, passed the forts unchallenged, and 
then down the bay, where the morning sun showed 
them the stars and stripes waving proudly in the 
breeze, 

A shot from the blockading fleet brought them to, 
and they were at once boarded by the officer in com- 
mand of the squadron, to whom they told their story, 
and asked tor more men, to help work their prize to 
some northern port. They were cheerfully given 
them, and ina few days after, the Scorpion was lying 
at a wharf in New York. 





AN INTERESTING BIBLE CLASS. 

Pupil reads—“ And Noah had three sons, Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet.” 

Teacher to the class—“‘ Who was the father of Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet?” 

Class all round—* TI don’t know?” 

Teacher—* Now listen. Noah had three sons— 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet,—who was the father of 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet?” 

“Class don’t know.” 

“Teacher—* You don’t? Do youknow John Smith 
the tanner?” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” answered a dozen voices at once. 

“Well,” said the teacher, ‘John Sinith had three 
sons—Henry, William, and Joseph. Do you know 
them? 

“Yes, we all know them.” 

“Well,” said the teacher, ‘who was the father of 
Henry, William, and Joseph?” 

“T know,” said a bright-eyed little boy, “who was 
the father of—ot—” 

“Shem, Hain, and Japhet?” asked the teacher. 

“Yes,” replied the boy. 

* And who is he?” 

John Smith the tanner!” 

+ s.oem > 
WHAR DOES IT GO TO? 

“Tsay mister, whar does this yer railroad go ter?” 
put in a far-down easter the other evening, as he run 
his nose close into a friends countenance, as he was 
standing at the corner of Tremont and Winter streets, 
watching horses tugging a loaded, jammed, packed, 
crowded car up the unreasonable grade. 

“ What is it you want, stranger?” 

“ Want ter know whar this hoss road goes ter.” 

“Don’t go anywhere; the cars go out to the Norfulk 
House somewhere.” 

“Dew, hah? Don't believe that are one ll go out 
thar ter night at that rate,” and the Yankee moved 
off whistling. 





A VALUABLE CAT, 


A poor Irishman applied to one of the overseers of 
the poor for relief, and upon some doubt being ex- 





chial relief, he enforced his suit with much earnest- 
ness. 

“Och, yer honor,” said he, ‘sure I’d be starved 
long since, but for my cat.” 

“But for what?” asked the astonished interro- 
gator. 

“My cat,” rejoined the Irishman, 

* Your cat—how so?” 

“Sure, yer honor, I sould her eleven times for six- 
pence a time, and she was always hone before 1 could 
get there myself.” 
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Why may carpenters reasonably believe there is no 
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torrents again, and drove us home. It was clear 
there would be no more going out that day, so We sat 
round the drawing-room fire, talking. It was grow- 
ing dusk, when Mr. Belgrave rose, saying: 

“Tam sorry togo; yet it is time I were off if I mean 
to catch the coach. Mr, Stanley—?” 

But Mr. Stanley’s attention was otherwise occupied. 

“A gentleman has just come, sir,” said the footman, 
and he handed a card to his master, 

“Show him in,” said Mr. Stanley, and he then 
looked at the card. ‘ Paul,” he said, with a faco of 
blank astonishment, “ this concerns you.” 

Mr. Belgrave took the narrow, shining slip, and 
read on it, “Paul Alexander Belgrave, Jun.” We 
saw his hand shake as he laid down the card; but he 
said, firmly: 

“ This is some extraordinary mistake.” 

“A most impudent one!” observed Mr. Stanley; 
“here the fellow comes.” 

The new-comer entered. He was an easy, well- 
dressed young man, with no great pretensions of any 
kind, except to a good deal of fashion. 

“ How do you do, sir?” he said, coming forward, 
perfectly unembarrassed. ‘ Mr. Stanley, I suppose?” 

“T am not aware, sir—” began that much-perplexed 
gentleman. 

“Tam a few hours before my time, I believe. I 
am afraid you did not expect me, but the thought of 
your hospitable mansion proved too much for me, 
and gave spurs to my horse. I hope my letter 
arrived safely, and that nothing has happened,” he 
added, looking round on the faces of the astonished 
circle. 


“sg thi h 





g has happened,” replied Mr. Stanley. 
“You are unfortunate, sir, in the choice of a name; 
it already belongs to one of my guests.” 

“Not that of Paul Belgrave, surely!” exclaimed 
the visitor. 

“Mr. Paul Belgrave, sir; you have guessed rightly. 
I do not understand this masquerade.” 

With a loud exclamation in a foreign tongue, the 
stranger sprang forward and snatched up the card 
from the table. 

“There is my card,” he said, thrusting it into Mr. 
Stanley’s hand. ‘Masquerade, sir! what does this 
mean?” 

“It means that you have stolen my pocket-book, 
as well as my name,” said Mr. Belgrave, stepping 
forward resolutely, though he had hitherto left the 
battle to Mr. Stanley. 

“Stolen! Are you the rascal who had laid claim to 
it? Mr. Stanley, I insist on an explanation. Who is 
this man?” 

“This gentleman is a friend of mine, sir, and the son 
of my partner,” replied Mr. Stanley; “ and I must 
request you to leave this house at once, if you do not 
wish me to resort to further measures.” 

The new-comer reddened with angry excitement, 
and began to stride up and down the room. 

“Tam insulted; my name is unjustly assumed by 
another; and have I noredress?” he exclaimed, while 
the original claimant of the name of Belgrave stood 
firm and calm, but extremely pale. 

“Leave the house this instant!” said the latter, 
authoritatively. 

“Leave the house? Mr. Stanley, will you have the 
goodness to send for a constable?” 

“Once more, sir,” said Mr. Stanley, looking from 
one to the other with astonishment, “will you give 
me proofs of being really what you profess?” 

“ Don’t ask him for them,” said Belgrave. “ It isa 
disgrace to parley any longer with him. Send him 
out of the house without further ceremony.” 

“No,” said Mr. Stanley; ‘we must confute him. 
I insist on proofs.” 

“ Proofs, yes—proofs by the dozen!” exclaimed the 
new arrival, and he hastily rummaged his pocket- 
book and portfolio. ‘ Look there, sir; there’s a letter 
from my father, and there are my cards, and there’s a 
bill made out in my name, and here’s my travelling 
memorandum book—P. A. B., do you see on the 
cover? And if you want more, tell the servants 
to bring in my valise, and I'll find you scores of 
things all marked with my name. It is tooridiculous 
that a man cannot come to the house of his father’s 
partner, without finding his name and credit taken 
from him.” 

Mr. Stanley chose his partner’s letter from the 
miscellaneous articles offered to his notice, and read 
it over carefully. There was no mistaking the well- 
known hand, and his situation began to appear a 
very trying one. It was evident that the new-comer 
had some very important documents in his possession, 
which would make it difficult to disprove his identity ; 
and Mr. Stanley recollected the doubts that he had 
entertained the preceding day, for the first five min- 
utes, on seeing his new guest. He handed the letter 
uneasily to the so-called Paul Belgrave, who stood 
beside him. 

“It isan impudent forgery,” said this last, glancing 
over it. ‘There are several signs by which I can see 
it is not my father’s handwriting.” 

“It is very like,” said Mr. Stanley, gravely. 

“Who dares to call it an impudent forgery?” 
shouted the other. ‘Do you? Ah! I recognize you 
now,” he said, striding up to Belgrave. ‘I saw you 
at the coffee-room at B—, in Devonshire, last week : 
but you were not dressed as you are now. You looked 
like a sailor then.” 

‘He is my friend, sir,” said Harry, angrily. 

“Is he?” rejoined the visitor; “then, sir, your 
friend’s a scoundrel. Yes, I remember,” he con- 
tinued; “I was speaking to you of Wyndcliffe, and 
you asked me many questions about my journey, and 
whether there were any ladies in the house. You 
asked, too, I recollect,” he added, with a glance at his | 





host, “‘ whether old Stanley was such a fool as he was 
currently reported to be.” 

“ This letter is a forgery,” said Belgrave, positively. 

“Gentlemen, may I beg of you to be calm,” im- 
plored Mr. Stanley. ‘Iam not prepared to say how 
my partner’s letter came into this gentleman’s pos- 
session. All I can say is, that it is no counterfeit, but 
his own real handwriting.” 

“The carriage is at the door for Mr. Belgrave,” said 
the footman, entering. 

“No; stay, Paul!” exclaimed Mr. Stanley; “Ican- 
not think of your leaving us while—” 

“Nor either!” cried his antagonist. “Mr. Stanley, 
will you send for a constable?” 

“Gently, sir! Do you still maintain that this gen- 
tleman has taken your name?” 

“Tam Paul Belgrave, sir, your partner’s son; and 
if he calls himself the same, it is false.” 

“These circumstances are very inexplicable,” said 
Mr. Stanley, “but I hope we may accommodate 
matters.” 

“That is unlikely,” said his first guest, haughtily. 
“ Kither he has taken my name, or I his; there can 
be no compromise. As for you,” he continued, 
turning to his enemy, “ you will hear further of this 
business from my lawyer, as soon as I arrive in 
London. Good evening, Mr. Stanley; I am grieved 
my visit should have so unpl t a termination.” 

“Tam afraid your course is the best,” said Mr. 
Stanley, looking exceedingly embarrassed. 

“Stop, though!” cried the other, advancing hastily 
towards him. ‘ You do not escape so easily. You 
have falsely assumed my name, and I shall see what 
satisfaction the law will afford me for it. Mr. Stanley, 
Linsist on your sending for a constable;” and he 
seized Belgrave by the collar. 

“Hands off!” exclaimed the latter, thrusting him 
away. ‘What do you mean by this assault? Hands 
off, or it will be the worse for you!” And he advanced 
to open the door. 

“Mr. Stanley, help me!” shouted the new-comer. 
“ He has come to rob the house.” 

“Indeed, you had better go with him before a 
magistrate, young man,” said Mr. Stanley, much 
moved by this view of the case; while Horsley, with 
the intention of ing this advice, if need be, 
by coercion, laid his powerful hand on the other’s 
shoulder. 

“Stand back all of you, or I’ll fire!” he cried, sud- 
denly, breaking from the rigid composure he had 
hitherto maintained, and, quick as thought, a pistol 
gleamed in his hand. “I have two double-barrels, 
and unless you let me leave the house in quiet, I shall 
have four lives at my mercy.” 

At the sight of the pistol, Mr. Stanley retreated to 
the other side of the table, and the second claimant 
of the name of Belgrave stepped back hastily. The 
stranger turned and laid his hand on the door- 
handle; when Horsley suddenly sprang forward, 
and, throwing himself upon him, attempted to wrest 
the pistol from his hand. It went off harmlessly in 
the struggle; but Horsley little heeded the explo- 
sion, and only grappled tighter with his antagonist, 
who struggled and writhed ineffectually in his grasp. 

All of a sudden the stranger groaned deeply, and 
sank back in a deadly swoon in his arms, while a 
dark red stain dabbled his vest and the bosom of 
his shirt. Horsley let his inanimate burden sink to 
the floor, and looked at him in speechless astonish- 
ment. 

‘*He’s dead! you’ve killed him!” cried the look- 
ers-on. 

“No, no! my grasp could not have brought blood. 
He must have been hurt before, and fainted from the 
pain.” 

They laid him on the sofa at the farther end of 
the room, and attempted to stanch the blood, which, 
to their astonishment, they found to come from two 
deep sword wounds, one in his chest and another in 
his neck. 

“Who can he be, and how has he got hurt in this 
way?” was the general exclamation. 

He had not opened his eyes, when in walked Lieu- 
tenant Graham. 

“One of your servants says you've got a suspicious 
stranger here. . Let me look at him. The man I have 
been seeking—Wily Jack!’ he exclaimed. 

I think we were all rather sorry when they took 
him away to gaol. An hour more and he would have 
escaped. 

Poor Stanley! How we all laughed at him for the 
part he had played in this little drama! That he, a 
magistrate, should have harbored the boldest smug- 
gler on the coast for twenty-four hours—thereby aid- 
ing him in his trick to baftie the officers—pressed him 
to stay longer, and done his best to make his ward 
fall in love with him, was too good a story to be for- 
gotten! Out shooting, out hunting, on the bench, 
everywhere, in short, be was a butt for covert allusions 
to ‘‘ Number Thirteen.” 











AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 

A most important discovery, far more so than that 
of the alleged source of the Nile, has just been made 
in South America. It is that the great River Amazon 
has been found to be navigable from one end to the 
other; that, in fact,a new route has been opened 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific. The Morona, 
a Peruvian steamer, which was sent to explore the 
Amazon, has arrived at Mayro, about 300 miles from 
Lima. The Morona navigated more than 2000 miles 
of the Amazon proper, and 600 of the Yeayali and the 
Pachitea rivers, which, until then, had seen only 
Indian canoes. The country is, of course, inhabited 
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LESS WORK. 

The Grand Lodge of Massachusetts has awakened 
to the importance of putting a stop to some of the 
work, which has been crowding our lodges for several 
years past. An edict has been issued forbidding mas- 
ters to initiate more than five candidates of an evening. 
We hope that this will be the means of promoting 
more friendship and brotherly love than exist at 
present, so that newly-made members of the lodges 
will find friends and kind looks, instead of strangers 
and glances of indifference. 

So much work has been performed in lodges, in 
Boston, for months past, that there has been no time 
spent in making entered apprentices, fellow crafts and 
newly raised master masons feel at home. Let us 
hope that better times are in store for us, and those 
who enter Masonry. 








WHO IS A MASTER MASON? 

The Grand Orator of the Grand Lodge of Iowa, in a 
recent address, said: 

“Latitude and longitude on the earth’s surface are 
measured by degrees, minutes and ds, and the 
smaller divisions, the minutes and ds are,est 
ed to be equally important with the degrees, and 

bsolutely indisy ble to the perfection of measure- 
ment. So that he, who, placing undue emphasis on 
the deg , = indful of the minutes, will be 
regarded as unskillful and defective in his calculus. 
And 80, brethren, in Pp g our ic latitude 
and longitude it is to be feared too great stress has 
been laid upon the degrees as such, while too little 
importance has been attached to the minutes and 
seconds, or what Masonry enjoins upon us between 
the degrees. It is to this defection, this criminal want 
of attention to what have been falsely called the Jittle 
things of Masonry, that such false estimates have 
been made as to the character of our institution, and 
that profanes have sometimes said Masons are no 
better than other speople, whereas Masons should so 
plify their principles in their lives as to con- 
strain others to desire admission to our rights, lights 
and benefits. But I hasten to the consideration, who 
is a Master Mason? I hear a brother say, he is one 
who is regularly initiated, passed and raised accord- 
ing to the due and ancient form. But does this really 
make a Master Mason? I answer unhesitatingly, 
no. Masonry, as you are aware, is a great moral 
science, and in strictness he only is a Master Mason 
who has succeeded in mastering the whole subject 
in all its parts, whether speculative, preceptive or 
practical. He who has simply graduated on the third 
degree of Masonry has only entered the of 
our glorious old temple, having not yet penetrated far 
enough to become familiar with its sublime mysteries. 
If to live ina Christian country, to profess the Christian 
religion, and join achurch, necessarily makes a man a 
Christian, then to have taken the third degree of 
Masonry makes a man a genuine Mason, but the 
premise being false, the conclusion is of course un- 
true; still further, a person may take upon himself 
the solemn obligations of Christianity, and still have 
done nothing more than ‘ stolen the livery of heaven to 
serve the devil in.’ So if you were to ask a brother 
what makes him a Mason, and he were to answer, my 
obligation, he would have but half answered your 
question, b his only makes him a 
Mason nominally, not de facto. It is the working 
out that obligation into the life that makes him such 
in reality, it is profession and practice, married faith 
and works as cause and effect, that illustrate Masonry. 
In a word, then, a Master Mason is one whose heart 
is always in the right place, always palpitating at the 
sight of human woe, whose conscience is tremblingly 
sensitive, and true toits trust as the needle to the 
magnet, who comes up out of the dust and toil, the 
complications and antagonisms of daily life unsullied, 
with his soul perpendicular to the zenith. He isa 
man whose hand is never lifted upin violation of 
God’s law as expressed in the decalogue, but who is 
always ready to mingle his unaffected tears with the 
suffering sons and daughters of mortality. Such is 
my ideal of a Master Mason, an ideal which I am 
glad to know has many illustrious exemplifications in 
the catalogue of American Masons.” 
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ASPIRATION FOR OFFICE. 





Aspiration for office is the bane of Freemasonry; 
and, although disgustingly loathsome to behold, it is | 
nevertheless 4 conspicuous feature in the disposition | 
of a great many of our zealous and otherwise admir- | 
able brethren. It produces nearly every annoying 
trouble with which we have to contend, and is the 
source of nearly all our difficulties. It upsets lodges, | 
severs friendship, destroys unity, turns love into | 
hatred, and friends into enemies; it prevents the | 
healthful growth of lodges; it blunts the acute sensi- | 
bility with which we view our duties and obligations | 
to our brother and to Masonry; it enervates the | 


| nobleness of the man, and disfigures in him the image 
| of his Creator; it makes him contentious and rebel- | 


lious; he is humbled to the character of a sycophant, | 
and finally, if disappointed, b areviler. * *| 
Many of the applications for new lodges originate in | 








only by savages, but it is of wonderful tertility. 





the disappointment of some aspirant for office, who, 
when foiled in his efforts to guin the office he seeks, | 


exhibits temper, and, together witi: nis friends, either 
ceases to attend the meetings or withdraws from the 


lodge. They endeavor to obtain a warrant for a new 
one, for the purpose of placing him at its head. Such 
luct is ic and unlooked-for among a band 





of brothers, and should be discountenanced and resist- 
ed. It is altogether vanity ina brother to suppose 
himself the only person in the lodge fitted for the office 
of Master, or that he has claims supe‘ior to his fellows 
for that oflice; the members of the lodge are far more 
competent to judge of capacity and qualifications than 
he is himself; and if the preference is given to another, 
he should, as a modest man and good Mason, retire 
from the contest, wiser and better, to abide his time. 


ARRALAY 


THE FIRST PREPARATION. 

Man is first prepared to be a Mason in his own heart, 
and the question is often asked, of what use is it for a 
man to join the Order if he isin reality a Mason at 
heart? That there are many outside the Order who 
are Masons in a moral point of view, there is no deny- 
ing; and now what answer shall we give to the above 
question? This can be done by simply quoting, “a 
little leaven leaveneth the whole.” So if there is no 
other reason why such an one should become a Mason, 
it may be found in the fact that such a man exercises 
a beneficial influence upon any society, and not claim- 
ing to be immaculate, we can conceive of his being a 
great help to our Order by the example he will set, 
and the warmth he will diffuse into colder natures 
who may be there before him. Such men as these 
are always most welcome, but alas! the human family 
is not made up entirely of such men, and they are 
needed to counteract the influence that these—more 
cold and selfish than they—shed round them. That 
the institution is a noble one no one can deny, and for 
that reason it should have all the noble hearts that 
the world is blessed with within its pale, that by 
union a good may be done that could not be accom- 
plished by one man, were he ever so much a Mason 
at heart and worked alone; and on the principle that 
“a little leaven leaveneth the whole.” Let us have 
such men within the Order as arc seally Masons within 
their own hearts. 








UNWORTHY MEMBERS. 

If a brother be guilty of acts unwarranted either by 
masonic or the moral law, can a lodge retain him as a 
member, when the effects outside are damaging to 
the great principle and objects of Masonry? Will 
not the lodge be compelled to expel or get rid of the 
obnoxious brother? Sometimes it is right and proper 
for a lodge to be patient with an erring brother; some- 
times they are afraid todo their duty, but we hope 
none are so dishonest asto be really in sympathy with 
a brother greatly in error. If, however, a lodge should 
retain a turbulent, vicious brother, or one guilty of 
any crime, the Grand Master will institute an inquiry, 
and the lodge may lose itscharter. Thereisno wrong 
without a remedy. Let brethren bear in mind that it 
is best to let the tares remain sometimes, at least as 
long as there is considerably more wheat than tares. 
We may as well take this occasion to say, that a broad 
distinction should always be made between crimes 
and wrong committed in the heat of passion, under 
strong provocation, or without premeditation, and 
those committed deliberately, in cool blood, and the 
exercise of reasoning faculties. To the former, act in 
mercy, considering lest thou also may be tempted in 
like manner. Let reason and conscience rule, but 
temper justice as God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb. 

ForEIGN MATTERS.—The Hungarian Freemasons 
elected General Turr Grand Master effective, and 
Kossuth honorary Grand Master. The Grand Lodge 
of Italy has congratulated the Gra~d Lodge of Hungary 
on these nominations. 





HALL’s MASTER WORKMAN AND MASONIC Mont- 
TOR.—Brother John K. Hall has issued a new edition 
of his useful work, and members of the Order can find 
it at Williams & Co., 100 Washington street. 

+=coor — 
WHO IS A GENTLEMAN P 

A gentleman is not merely a person acquainted 
with certain forms and etiquettes of life, easy and 
self-possessed in society, able to speak, and act, and 
move in the world without awkwardness, and free 
from habits which are vulgar and in bad taste. A 
gentleman is something beyond all this; that which 
lies at the root of all his ease, and refinement, and 
tact, is power of pleasing—how he can show respect 
for others—how he may avoid hurting their feelings. 
When he is in society, he scrupulously ascertains the 
position and relation of every one with whom he 
comes in contact, that may give to each his due honor, 
his proper position. He studies how he may avoid 
touching in conversation upon any subject which may 
heedlessly hurt their feelings, how he may abstain 
from any allusion which may call up a disagreeable 
or offensive association. A gentleman never alludes 
to, never appears conscious of, any personal defect, 
bodily detormity, inferiority of talent, of rank, of 
reputation, in the person in whose society he is plac- 
ed. He never assumes any superiority for himself—he 
never ridicules, never boasts, never makes a display 
of his own power, or ailvantage, such as is implied in 
ridicule, or sarcasm, or abuse, as he never indulges in 
habits, or tricks, or inclinations, which may be offen- 
sive to others. 











There are two things to which we never grow 


| accustomed—the ravages of time, and the injustice of 


our fellow-men.— Talleyrand, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
KATIE LEE. 


BY EARL MARBLE. 





A fair and lovely villa-dotted vale, 

A step or two beyond the city’s reach, 
A very paradise for song or tale, 

Hid in the foliage like a ripened peach: 


Hid in the mountain foliage planted there, 

A magic place of beauty so serene; 

Of all the valleys none were half so fair: 

She reigned o'er all the peerless, lovely queen. 


Apart from others, near the mountain side, 
The queenly villa of the queenly dale 

Lay cosily in sweet unconscious pride, 

As stars peep from behind their misty veil. 


A cottage, almost where each sunlit wave 
Crept up to kiss the mountain’s horny feet, 
Reposed amid the choicest one could crave 
In such a vale, with beauty so replete. 


A cooling breeze came down the mountain side, 
And met the one that danced from o'er the sea, 
While at the window, waiting for the tide 

Of ocean and of life, sat Katie Lee: 


The ocean tide, that should with inward roll 

Bring closer to her eye the passing sail; 

The tide of life, that to her craving soul 

Life's gifts should bring, cheered on by love's soft gale. 


Into her heart the wave from fancied life 

Rolled in as yonder waves did on the shore, 
But, meeting there the thoughts with beauty rife, 
Burst into spray, and only sighed the more. 


She watched the ocean tide in grandeur rise, 

And soft its undulating bosom swell, 

And heard the surging, moaning symphonies 

Speak to her heart in tones it knew so well. 


She watched the swelling, struggling tide of life, 
As at its furthest reach it touched her heart, 
And wakened dreams with beauty strangely rife, 
That hence were of her life to be a part. 


She smiled at hopes, and shrunk with dread from fears, 
That inward rolled as she sat there and dreamed, 
And wondered at the future's tide of years, 

Upon whose breast the diamond foam-beads gleamed. 


“*O, bear upon thy bosom strong and grand 

The ships from every land of song to me; 

And wash the pearls of love upon the sand!"’ 
Breathed forth in prayer the longing Katie Lee. 


O winds, bear on your soft and soothing wings 
Sweet incense from Utopia’s inland sea, 

And sing the song its queen with fervor sings !"’ 
Sang gaily out the blithesome Katie Lee. 


O tide, that stands at flow a moment still, 

I come, I come, with hopes and fears to thee! 
O, bear me to the sea of life at will!"’ 

Wept, speaking thus, the pretty Katie Lee! 


And sprightly stepped the little rounded limb 
Into the bark of life down by the sands, 

As sweet the heart sang out its first love-hymn, 
And turned the prow toward the cloud-built lands. 


Now on the tide, wild rushing for the deep, 
Majestic rides the youthful bark in glee; 
But, maiden, why alternate laugh and weep ? 
Is 't April with thee, darling Katie Lee ? 


O, longing, blithesome, pretty Katie Lee! 
As childhood's home recedes beyond thy sight, 
Look back with eye as far as thou canst see, 
And with thy thought beyond the newer light; 


For years are fleet, and time a wondrous veil 
Throws o'er our eyes in after years of change; 
And, when past charms we else would see, we fail 
To recognize them by the light so strange. 
* * * * * * * * 
The swallows build the same beneath the eaves, 
And twitter through the twilight of the morn; 
And through the long midsummer day the leaves 
Shoot up in beauty from the stalks of corn. 


The bobolink sings from the farmyard fence, 
The robin peeps from out the cherry-tree ; 

And, creeping through the grass like rolling pence, 
With timid chirping sings the chickadee. 


Each thing of life breathes furth its song the same, 
From treble cricket to the tenor kine ; 

And grows the hum as grows the villa fame— 
But, Katie, ‘mongst these voices, where is thine ? 


O tide, with eeascless, tireless ebb and flow, 
Bring tidings in from out the open sea! 

And speak, if aught of her thy waves do know 
Who rode thy ebbing tlde—sweet Katie Lee. 


Though fair and bland the sweet autumnal day, 
As o'er the little vale it settled down, 

Wheye Katie sat and dreamed of that dear May 
Of years agone, it paused with half a frown. 


O tide, that carried happy Katie Lee 

From where she scarce had heard of sin before! 
Why didst thou bear her from the open sea, 

Yo dally round the sirens’ fatal shore ? 











O sirens, who all o’er your flowery land 
Sit down in ease your regal wealth among! 
Why lure the youthful thus with promise bland, 
To sting them at the last with serpent tongue ? 


The waves have grown in numbers as the sands 


smooth, 
Since Katie reached her almost childish hands 
To thee, O tide, who took her in her youth. 


And what hast thou, 0, cold, remorseless tide, 
To say at this sad wreck of life so fair? 

At flow, the maid in purity and pride: 
At ebb, the purity and pride—O, where ? 


Then answered back life’s stern, unshrinking tide, 
As with a swell it struck again the shore, 





Where years agone it had with Katie sighed, 
Who yearned so strong for life’s mysterious lore: 


Where madly rose youth's swelling tidal flow, 
Revealing to her eyes life's wondrous charms, 
And bearing her where'er she chose to go. 


“Tis true, that, when on life's far-reaching wave, 
I bore her where the passion-flowers bloom, 
Whose stifling odor drugs the pure and brave, 
And makes the bounding life but one of gloom. 


** And true it is, that, as life’s ebbing tide 
So slowly saps the waters of her years, 
I bring you back again the village pride, 
To be in age the target for your jeers. 


“ But how shall I a mother's watchful care 
Exert upon the wayward or the wise ? 

Look not to me to point the tempting snarg-. 
Or lend new vigor to the youthful eyes. 


ned 


‘*T go where’er life’s changeful waters go, 

And bear the mariners to where they will; 
But, should they reach the isles of weal or woe, 
I ask no thanks, nor merit curses still. 


“ Would you have fewer grow these saddening scenes ? 
Then paint the contrasts ‘tween the Right and Wrong 
To childhood, as upon your care it leans, 

In matin, story, madrigal and song. 


“ And cease your senseless clamors ‘gainst the world, 
For feeding passions but yourselves have given; 
The earth might be a paradise impearled, 

Did you but guide the steps direct to heaven.”’ 





© CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


VIVIANE WALDO. 


BY CATHERINE EARNSHAW. 





‘Look ant, there! Stand away!” several voices 
shouted in the crowded street. 
Three or four ladies were standing by the windows 
of a picture store on Washington street. Three of 
them looked up at the cry, looking to see to whom it 
was directed; they guessed the cause, and sprang 
aside. The other, who was alone, did not heed the 
sound; some picture had attracted and still held her 
eye. A gentleman suddenly put his arm about her 
and drew her aside. As he did so, the heavy masses 
of frozen snow, that those on the other side the street 
had seen detaching themselves, slid off the roof with 
a rush that startled the girl. The man had not been 
quite early enough te prevent all disaster, though if 
the lady had remained still, she must have been much 
more seriously injured. “A block of the icy snow 
struck her arm sending a shiver of pain through her 
frame, when she tried to raise the hand to put it in 
her muff, but she could not. 
“I believe my arm ‘is broken,” she said, trying to 
prevent the spasm of pain from crossing her face. 
The gentleman stood by her side; she had hardly 
looked at him, for the ice had fallen the instant after 
he had touched her. 
‘* Will you allow me to accompany you home?” he 
asked, with deference and respect. 
“You are very kind; you must think me rude that 
I have not spoken to you,” she said. ‘ Will you call 
a hack? then I will not trouble you further.” 
“I assure you, you have not troubled me,” the 
gentleman said, with distant politeness. 
He hailed a passing hack and assisted her in. 
“To No. —, S—— street,” she said, and he repeated 
the order to the driver. He held the door half a 
minute. 
“Now that I know where you live, I remember 
that Lam slightly acquainted with your brother, he 
will tell you he knows me. May I call?” 
She bowed, and he handed her his card. John 
Fairlie stepped back with raised hat, and the carriage 
rolled away. 
“Then that is Miss Waldo,” he said to himself, 
walking slowly down Washington street, “she is 
even more beautiful than I have heard. Fortunate 
that I should meet her the first day of my return— 
still more fortunate that I knew her brother, or I 
must have trusted to luck to have met her at all. 
Wonder if Fred Waldo ever mentioned my name“€o 
her.” 
Fairlie’s brows contracted; Fred Waldo, or any one 
else, would not have any particular good to tell of 
John Fairlie. Fairlie put his hands in his pockets. 
“Tm like the rest, though,” he thought; “there is 
hardly a man among us who is worthy a good woman.” 
He went into an eating-house to dinner. Some one 
touched him on the shoulder, he turned and grasped 
the extended hand. 
“T could have sworn that was you I saw on the 
street,” said Moultrie Wood, sitting down at the 
table with Fairlie, “‘though I thought you miles 
away.” 





That they have washed these years so bright and brought. 


“But I came back yesterday.” 
| “And prowling round to-day, seeking whom you 
| might—” , 
“Fascinate. Yes, exactly.” 
“And did you succeed?” laughed Wood. 
“Not at all. Will Boston be gay this winter?” 
asked Fairlie, pouring the wine the waiter had 


her?” asked Fairlie, watching Wood as he sipped his 
“ "Tis true I took the maiden in my arms, wine. He fancied some sort of a change came over 
Wood's face, but he tranquilly drank on. 


carelessly. 





——————— 


“And Viviame Waldo? On what list do you place 


** I forgot her,” he said. 


“ Just as you please about that,” replied Wood, 
“Her brother Fred has reformed his 
ways, is married, and is a partner of his wife’s father. 
An example for us.” 

“T was very fortunate to-day,” said Fairlie. ‘I met 
Miss Waldo on the street, rendered her a little ser- 
vice, and shall call upon her.” 

Wood restrained a start of surprise and anger. 
“Did you ever see her before?” he asked. 

“Never; I had only heard of her.” 

*A description of such a face gives one no idea,” 
said Wood, with emphasis. 

“Ah! now I detect your smothered enthusi Sa 


“JT don’t believe it,’ responded Fairlie, with a| of his success with a woman. A trifle conceited, he 
curious smile. 


os Te, perfectly. We are > talking enigmas bette 
Mr. Wood.” 

Wood was not apparently listening, but he turned 
when he heard his name. Fairlie began to hate 
Wood. For the first time in his life, Fairlie doubted 


had always felt assured and certain of inspiring an 
interest. That disposition had been cultivated by the 
flattering attentions the ladies of his set had always 
lavished upon him. P. gal 1 face, and 
heir to great wealth, it was natural that he should be 
a favorite, and being a favorite had come near spoiling 
him for any noble work in the world. He could 
please without effort, he had money with which to 
kill time, and he speedily exhausted innocent amuse- 
ments, 

‘Parisian operas have given you a distaste for any- 
thing that can be done in Boston,” said Viviane, as 
he stood with absent air, which the singers failed to 








said Fairlie, witha smile. ‘ I knew it impossible for 
one to know Miss Waldo and be as indifferent as you 
appeared.” 

‘“‘ But she is a goddess,” sighed Wood. 

“And as such, does not stoop to mortals?” queried 
Fairlie. 

‘* But she is very kind.” 

“ Does she go to the opera?”’ asked Fairlie, suddenly. 
** Of course.” 

‘Then we will see her to-night,” said Fairlie, with 
decision. 

And not till he was in his box, and sweeping the 
boxes with his glass, did he remember her wounded 
arm. He was deeply disappointed when he thought 
of it. 

“What a fool I was!” he exclaimed; “she is ill, she 
will not be here.” And he left, without hearing the 
opera. 

A week after, he called at her home, but she was 
not there; she had gone on a visit to a relative’s, she 
would remain until her arm was well. This much 
he learned of her brother, at whose store he stopped 
after his unsuccessful call. He wondered at himself; 
he had felt hackneyed in all pursuits, he thought he 
had sipped of every cup till all sweets had satisfied 
him; but with his first glance at her, the face of 
Viviane Waldo had enchanted him. It seemed like 
a face from out his dearest dream, and dreamlike, it 
eluded him. 

It was more than a month after he first saw her, 
that he leaned listlessly by the door of his opera box, 
his glass in his hand, but he was not using it. His 
eyes wandered over the audience; he bowed gaily to 
the ladies who recognized him. They wondered why 
he did not come to them for a chat before the curtain 
rose on the next scene, but he never thought of it. 


“Mr. Fairlie has lost his gallantry since his return 
from abroad,” they said. 
Mr. Fairlie suddenly raised his glass toward the box 
opposite, a lady and gentleman had just entered. He 
saw, with a vicious darkening of face, that the man 
was Moultrie Wood; the woman—radiant, glorious, 
was Viviane Waldo. 
“So he takes the goddess to the opera, does he ?” 
muttered Fairlie; ‘“‘ 1 wonder if she will marry him.” 
Fairlie anathematized himself that it enraged him 
so to see the glasses of the gentlemen levelled that 
way; but he could not be surprised at it. At that 
moment one might have imagined her to be in reality 
that enchantress Viviane, but there was no evil in 
her fascination. Purity, perhaps somewhat too 
haughty, but untarnished and noble, seemed a part of 
her. She was, it might be, that blonde Guenevere, 
for whom John Fairlie longed to be the Launcelot. 

The curtain had risen, she sat looking at the stage, 
her soft gray eyes dilated and darkened by her interest, 
her heavy golden hair falling either side of her face, 
her attitude of superb but interested repose. 

Fairlie’s heart throbbed. Some lines he had some- 
where read floated through his mind: 


* Her face was bowed, 
A pause of slumbrous beauty, o'er the light 
Of some delicious thought new-risen above 
The deeps of passion."* 


It was not the mere beauty of her face and form; it 
was the power, the intensity of her presence, as Fair- 
lie acknowledged to himself, when he begged admis- 
sion to her box, at the next fall of the curtain. 

She greeted him with a smile that suffused his dark 
face with pleasure. His eyes glowed as he bowed over 
her hand; still it was only a smile of kindness, what 
would her. smile of love be? Fairlie could not help 
glowering at Wood, who had the right to sit all the 
evening in the same box with her. 

“My brother mentioned his acquaintance with you, 
Mr. Fairlie,” she said. ‘I imagined I had some- 
where heard your name, before that accident which 
befell me on the street. No, I will not thank you,” 
and she smiled at the look which had deprecated her 
thanks; “but do allow me the privilege of being 
grateful.” 

There are some people whose voice lends an in- 


* Did I look bored?” he asked, looking down with 
anything but that look on his face now. 

“Slightly. Be careful, for lam a defender of our 
operas,”’ she said. 

Fairlie did not know how closely she had scanned 
his face, and how correctly she had interpreted its 
characters. It would have given him intense pain, to 
have known that she felt a slight disappointment. 
Unlike most women of fashion, she could not easily 
forgive a dissipated, unprincipled man. Those sins 
which so many looked upon as only signs of a gay, 
lively companion, of a “ good fellow,” were to her 
obstacles to friendship. 

Her brother’s course of dissipation had given a 
horror, almost an absolute terror, to many of those 
crimes considered by society as so venial. In John 
Fairlie’s face, handsome, noble though it was, she saw 
too plainly the handwriting of the life he had led. 
She was surprised at the interest he inspired, at the 
sorrow she felt that she believed him familiar with 
evil. 

Wood leaned forward, and said: 

‘Who is the favored one here? Do you see the 
glances the prima donna casts this way? Have we 
been more enthusiastic than the rest of the audience?” 


Viviane turned to look at the singer again, and 
encountered a pair of blazing dark eyes literally rak- 
ing her box. She could not repress a shudder—she 
bent her forehead to her fan, still feeling the piercing 
power of that lgok. The singing went on with thrilling 
pathos; Viviane forgot all else, in the sweet music of 
that woman’s voice. 

At last she raised her head, as the last strain seem- 
ed vanishing into distance. Her first glance en- 
countered again the eyes of the singer. She felt 
something like anger at that persistent gaze. She 
saw that the look had attracted the attention of many 
in the theatre. She glanced at Fairlie, his eyes were 
fastened on the stage, on the face of the regal woman 
who queened it so royally there; a pallor, whether of 
anger or other emotion, overspread hisface. Withan 
effort he withdrew his glance from the stage, and 
said in acalm voice, strangely at variance with his 
excited and burning eyes: 

* One of the best singers [everheard. Miss Waldo, 
I do not wonder at your defence of your operas.” 

Miss Waldo bowed coldly. Fairlie withdrew a step 
and leaned against the door. A look of distress and 
furious indignation was struggling to appear in his 
face. Wood rose and stood beside Fairlie. He said 
in a low, malicious tone: 

“ By Jove! John, you are a fortunate man. All 
the fellows here are envying you such a glance as the 
cantatrice has directed this way. No wonder you 
think yourself invincible.” 

Fairlie made an impatient gesture. 

‘Bah! The look may have been for you.” 

*“T am not so happy.” 

A new-comer appeared in the door-way. Fairlie 

bowed to Viviane and walked away, a tempest raging 
in his soul. He did not return to his box, he went 
out into the night. The faces of Viviane Waldo and 
of the singer were vividly present with him. He 
cursed himself that such a woman as Mademoiselle 
Y-— could in that evil day gone by have gained an 
influence over him—have numbered him among those 
gay Parisian men of leisure who sued for her good 
graces. 
\ With sickening distinctness he recalled those days 
and nights in Paris, when he had been the devoted 
follower, the privileged, favored friend of the famous 
cantatrice. 

It was almost a year since he had seen her; he 
had prided himself on being the highest in her fiery 
affections, the only lord of her heart for full three 
months; then he had gone to London. He had 
travelled far and wide since then, and finally returned 
home—as blase as any nan might wish to be. But 
at the sight of Viviane Waldo’s face he had suddenly 
felt himself unworthy; a strange, unusual feeling for 
him. 

It was very strange that Mademoiselle Y—— should 
appear in Boston at such a time, and should look at 





describable attraction to all they say. Fairlie listened 
to tones like these. 
“Tf it were not that the accident gave you pain,” 





“ Yes, I think so,” said Wood; “innumerable tran- 
| scendent belles will flit through the season. Shall I | 
tell them off?” he held up his hand, commencing : 


he said, ‘‘I should feel tempted to be thankful to it, 
as the cause of my meeting you.” 
She flashed her eyelids up. 


| og ena are hypocritical,” she said. “It did give me | Fairlie « uld now acknowledge to himself but one 


| “There’s Bella Randon, a hundred thousand in her | pain.” 


own right, besides a very pretty face; Jennie Wilde | Fairlie, entranced with that glance and tone, bowed | the love of Viviane Waldo. Without it, or the hope 


who expects great things from a bachelor uncle, and | as he replied: 


who bas exquisite brown eyes; and, let me see; O, | 


you'll see them all sooner or later.” 
| Wood raised his glass to his lips. 


| chance of a presentation at some party. Is your arm 
| strong again?” 


“Then truly, I am sorry; I would submit to the | thought she was not always kind to him, there seemed 


him with such strangely gleaming eyes. Somehow 
it made him feel very uneasy—he could not feel sure 
of any good for himself, while she was in the same 
| city. But after a fortnight’s stay, she went South; 
Fairlie heard of her rapturous reception there. 

The days of that winter were going swiftly on. 


powerful object in life—the hope of one day winning 
of it, he could not wish to live. He saw her often; he 


a variableness in her moods that perplexed and 
| grieved him, 









































He could not but notion that her 1 mann 
Was always kind—again he fancied that 
had sometimes received a dearer glance o1 
softer tone than any sho had ever given W 

Fairlie had escorted Miss Waldo to an e 
paintings. In her enthusiastic admirati 
master-pioce, Fairlie almost forgot to es 
admire them, so intently, yet so Murti 
watch the changing beauty of her face. 
| before Lake Maggiore, In Fairlle’s face t) 

some unhappiness—something awakened 

foctness of the scene before him, 
Viviane looked at him, 

“ This incomparable loveliness: makes y 
Fairlie; 1 thought it belonged only to us 
be thus sensitive to inanimate loveliness,” 

Fairlie turned to reply, as he did so a mu 
sald; 

* Perhaps monsieur has reminiscences.” 

Viviane drew back coldly. Fairlie turn 

the extended hand of Mademoiselle Y— 

She looked superb, irreproachable, but 

reason Viviane was repelled—she did» 

meet those eyes, and yet, by a strange fase! 

could not help it. Handsomer eyes she 
seen; she could imagine how bewildering 
would be when she chose, 

Fairlie and the lady stood a little apart. 
selle Y—— was looking at the picture, and 

“Is it not a perfect resemblance, mon 
you remember that little bend in the shore 
trees drooping over, where we used to bre 
our party? Ah! that time is a vision, a « 
you ever recall it?” 

Her eyes turned from the picture and r 
face. Viviane toyed with the muff in he: 
face growing dangerously cool and indif 
Fairlie could not look at it, 

“Yes, I have recalled it often, thoug! 
dream. It is surprising that you should 
that episode—you with your busy, gay life \ . 

He spoke ina constrained voice, with ste: 
lips. When she spoke again, her voice 
though still audible to Viviane; its tone | 
peculiar accent which only a Frenchwo: 
give. 

“‘ You forget that it is a woman’s lot to r 

Viviane glanced at her face, as those w: 
lips. A soft, seductive splendor seemed * 
it; it was not strange that a pleasure-seeki) 
yielded to its fascination. Viviane step) 
from them, to another picture, at which 
without knowing that she looked. In 
Fairlie rejoined her; Mademoiselle Y—— 

If Fairlie had expected any difference | 
manner, he was disappointed. With that p- 
ing which is inherent in some women, s) 
precisely the same when Fairlie came t. ' 
Her musical tones did not change toa col’ 
her face wore that same sweetly winni 
look, a softened haughtiness that charme: 
strangeness. A minute before, Fairlie 
given worlds rather than have pained he: 
like, he was exasperated and despairing at '' + 
that nothing concerning him cou/d pain } 

“* Will you come in?” she courteously ay! 
servant opened the door to them on the + 
home. 

He hesitated. 

“Tought not”—then with a desperate 
his mind—* I will; yes, a moment,” 

The parlor was deserted, He placed a+ : 
by the glowing grate. He sat down an 
he could not remain quiet, he felt that at | 
face to face with him. He rose and walk 
dow, stayed a moment by a table to tur 
sketches. He appeared very little lik: 
possessed John Fairlie with whom other 
familiar. 

As Viviane watched him, she strugy 
preserve that composure over which she 
such sway. Her heart throbbed heavily 
addressing any remarks to him, for t) 
wished did not respond to her command 
He came and stood by her; with one my 
chair, he leaned over her; she felt the i 
his presence, she could hardly control an 
tremor. 

“ Viviane, even if there is no hope of you 
paused to command his tone, for all + 
breathing in his words. He suddenly sat « 
side, he forcibly seized her hands—gentls 
tively. “IT love you—I must love you alw 
me that was ever worthy, is yours. ‘I: 
henceforth it shall be nobler.” 

‘Tears rose in the proud eyes of John | 
soul was wrung with the most horribl: 
they were not tears of tenderness, they v 
agony. He looked in the face of Viviane 
were lowered by repression, her whole t 
lips, white. 

Without raising her eyes, she at last « 
“Is this well chosen? After our int 
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“It is well chosen, because Madem 
reveals to you my past life, it spares 
relating. Remember that in the years 
never seen you—I had never loved.” 

“ But you had desecrated love,” said ° 

Fairlie was silent; he knew the rem 
Never till now had he felt real repentan 
his head to his hands and was silent. 

That silence appealed to Viviane mor 
penetrated more deeply than any word 
conld have done. Before she thought, 
hand on his bowed head. He remaine: 





















We are talking enigmas before 


\pparently listening, but he turned 
\ vis name. Fairlie began to hate 
st time in his life, Fairlie doubted 
hawoman, A trifle conceited, he 
sured and certain of inspiring an 
sposition had been cultivated by the 
ins the ladies of his set had always 
ing a hand face, and 
th, it was natural that he should be 
ng a favorite had come near spoiling 
le work in the world. He could 
fort, he had money with which to 

: speedily exhausted innocent amuse- 








-as have given you a distaste for any- 
» done in Boston,” said Viviane, as 
sent air, which the singers failed to 


red?” he asked, looking down with 
‘at look on his face now. 
e careful, for 1am a defender of our 
‘dd. 
know how closely she had scanned 
ow correctly she had interpreted its 
would have given him intense pain, to 
hat she felt a slight disappointment. 
men of fashion, she could not easily 
vated, unprincipled man. Those sins 
looked upon as only signs of a gay, 
yn, of a “good fellow,” were to her 
vndship. 
s course of dissipation had given a 
an absolute terror, to many of those 
red by society as so venial. In John 
:andsome, noble though it was, she saw 
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handwriting of the life he had led. 
sed at the interest he inspired, at the 
that she believed him familiar with 


dl forward, and said: 








ine forgot all else, in the sweet music of 
voice. 
raised her head, as the last strain seem- 
+ into distance. Her first glance en- 
sain the eyes of the singer. She felt 
se anger at that persistent gaze. She 
look had attracted the attention of many 
e. She glanced at Fairlie, his eyes were 
_ the stage, on the face of the regal woman 
Lit so royally there; a pallor, whether of 
‘r emotion, overspread hisface. Withan 
ithdrew his glance from the stage, and 
im voice, strangely at variance with his 
burning eyes: 
1e best singers Ieverheard. Miss Waldo, 
der at your defence of your operas.” 
lo bowed coldly. Fairlie withdrew a step 
igainst the door. A look of distress and 
gnation was struggling to appear in his 
{rose and stood beside Fairlie. He said 
dicious tone: 
! John, you are a fortunate man. All 
. here are envying you such a glance as the 
1as directed this way. No wonder you 
elf invincible.” 
ide an impatient gesture. 
Che look may have been for you.” 
t so happy.” 
omer appeared in the door-way. Fairlie 
iviane and walked away, a tempest raging 
He did not return to his box, he went 
we night. The faces of Viviane Waldo and 
ger were vividly present with him. He 
saself that such a woman as Mademoiselle 
lin that evil day gone by have gained an 
ver him—have numbered him among those 
in men of leisure who sued for her good 


kening distinctness he recalled those days 


in Paris, when he had been the devoted 
he privileged, favored friend of the famous 


almost a year since he had seen her; he 

i himself on being the highest in her fiery 
1s, the only lord of her heart for full three 
He had 
ar and wide since then, and finally returned 

. blase as any man might wish to be. But 
at of Viviane Waldo’s face he had suddenly 
if unworthy; a strange, unusual feeling for 


then he had gone to London. 


ery strange that Mademoiselle Y— should 
| Boston at such a time, and should look at 
Somehow 
iim feel very uncasy—he could not feel sure 
ood for himself, while she was in the same 
itafter a fortnight’s stay, she went South; 


. such strangely gleaming eyes. 


card of her rapturous reception there. 


ws of that winter were going swiftly on. 

uld now acknowledge to himself but one 
object in life—the hope of one day winning 
Without it, or the hope 
He saw her often; he 
she was not always kind to him, there seemed 
vleness in her moods that perplexed and 


of Viviane Waldo. 
oukd not wish to live. 


iim. 


e favored one here? Do you see the 
ima donna casts this way? Have we 
. husiastic than the rest of the audience?” 
ned to look at the singer again, and a 
. pair of blazing dark eyes literally rak- 
She could not repress a shudder—she 
iead to her fan, still feeling the piercing 
lgok. The singing went on with thrilling 
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He could not but notice that her manner to Wood 


had sometimes received a dearer glance of the eyes, a 
softer tone than any sho had ever given Wood. 


paintings. In her enthusiastic admiration of some 
master-piece, Fairlie almost forgot to examine and 
*admire them, so intently, yet so furtively did he 
watch the changing beauty of her face, They stood 
before Lake Maggiore. In Fairlie’s face there seemed 
some unhappi mething awakened by the per- 
fectness of the scene before him. 

Viviane looked at him, 

“This incomparable loveliness makes you sad, Mr. 
Fairlie; I thought it belonged only to us women to 
be thus sensitive to inanimate loveliness,” 

Fairlie turned to reply, as he did so a musical voice 
said: 

* Perhaps has remini sd 

Viviane drew back coldly. Fairlie turned to touch 
the extended hand of Mademoiselle Y—. 

She looked superb, irreproachable, but for some 
reason Viviane was repelled—she did not wish to 
meet those eyes, and yet, by a strange fascination, she 
could not help it. Handsomer eyes she had rarely 
seen; she could imagine how bewildering their light 
would be when she chose. 

Fairlie and the lady stood a little apart. Mademoi- 
selle Y—— was looking at the picture, and saying: 

“Ts it not a perfect ’ jeur? 
you remember that little bend in the shore with those 
trees drooping over, where we used to breakfast with 
our party? Ah! that time is avision,a dream. Do 
you ever recall it?” 

Her eyes turned from the picture and rested on his 
face. Viviane toyed with the muff in her hand, her 
face growing dangerously cool and indifferent; but 
Fairlie could not look at it. 

“Yes, I have recalled it often, though it was a 
dream. It is surprising that you should remember 
that episode—you with your busy, gay life.” 

He spoke ina constrained voice, with stern eyes and 
lips. When she spoke again, her voice was lower, 
though still audible to Viviane; its tones had that 
peculiar accent which only a Frenchwoman could 

ive. 
' “You forget that it is a woman’s lot to remember.” 

Viviane glanced at her face, as those words left her 
lips. A soft, seductive splendor seemed shining over 
it; it was not strange that a pleasure-seeking man had 
yielded to its fascination. Viviane stepped further 
from them, to another picture, at which she gazed, 
without knowing that she looked. In a moment 
Fairlie rejoined her; Mademoiselle Y—— had gone. 


If Fairlie had expected any difference in Viviane’s 
manner, he was disappointed. With that power ofact- 
ing which is inherent in some women, she appeared 
precisely the same when Fairlie came to her side. 
Her musical tones did not change to a colder cadence, 
her face wore that same sweetly winning, haughty 
look, a softened haughtiness that charmed by its very 
strangeness. A minute before, Fairlie would have 
given worlds rather than have pained her, now, man 
like, he was exasperated and despairing at the thought 
that nothing concerning him cow/d pain her. 

“ Will you come in?” she courteously asked, as the 
servant opened the door to them on the steps of her 
home. 

He hesitated. 

“T ought not”—then with a desperate thought in 
his mind—“ I will; yes, a moment.” 

The parlor was deserted. He placed a chair for her 
by the glowing grate. He sat down an instant, but 
he could not remain quiet, he felt that at last fate was 
face to face with him. He rose and walked to a win- 
dow, stayed a moment by a table to turn over some 
sketches. He appeared very little like that self- 
possessed John Fairlie with whom other ladies were 
familiar. 

As Viviane watched him, she struggled hard to 
preserve that composure over which she usually held 
such sway. Her heart throbbed heavily; she ceased 
addressing any remarks to him, for the voice she 
wished did not respond to her command. 

He came and stood by her; with one hand on her 
chair, he leaned over her; she felt the intenseness of 
his presence, she could hardly control an involuntary 
tremor. 

“ Viviane, even if there is no hope of your love”—he 
paused to command his tone, for all his soul was 
breathing in his words. He suddenly sat down by her 
side, he torcibly seized her hands—gently but impera- 
tively. “I love you—I must love you always. All of 
me that was ever worthy, is yours. Take my life— 
henceforth it shall be nobler.” 

Tears rose in the proud eyes of John Fairlie—his 
soul was wrung with the most horrible suspense— 
they were not tears of tenderness, they were drops of 
agony. He looked in the face of Viviane ; hereyelids 
were lowered by repression, her whole face, even her 
lips, white. 

Without raising her eyes, she at last said: 

“Is this well chosen? After our interview with 
Mademoiselle Y——?” 

“It is well chosen, because Mademoiselle Y—— 
reveals to you my past life, it spares me the pain of 
relating. Remember that in the years gone by I had 
never seen you—I had never loved.” 

‘But you had desecrated love,” said Viviane. 

Fairlie was silent; he knew the remark was just. 
Never till now had he felt real repentance. He bent 
his head to his hands and was silent. 

That silence appealed to Viviane more forcibly—it 
penetrated more deeply than any words at that time 
could have done. Before she thought, she placed her 
hand on his bowed head. He remained motionless— 
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was always kind~again he fancied that he himself 


Fairlie had escorted Miss Waldo to an exhibition of 


he feared the hand might be removed, and the slight 
touch was dearer to him than any other caress had 
ever been, 

“If I say Tlove you,” she said, unconsciously re- 
peating the words of Lady Geraldine. 

He raised his head and looked at her. Something 
of her grief at his life had been overcome by her un- 
speakable love for him. In her eyes there shone his 
happiness; that sweet, powerful, luminous look that 
overspread her face was one that appealed to the 
noblest in him, 


true—will you always be true?” 

She smiled as she spoke, but even her smile ques- 
tioned his heart. 

*T have no words,” he said; ‘look into mysoul and 
see, God will help me. O, now I am strong.” 

In those eyes Viviane saw the resolve which with 
one of his strong nature would have much weight 
when allexcitement was past, 
temptations that had besieged her brother. Could she 
Y—— had bestowed her fascinations? 

“Be your best self,” she said, “live for right and 
purity.” 

“Then may I claim you?” he asked eagerly, his 
fave aglow with impatience. 

“After two years—yes,”’ was the reply. 

He bent his lips to her hand, 

“Tt is long, but itis just,” he said. ‘Ican never 
return to those former years. With your love I can- 
not fail. Say to me the words that shall comfort my 
heart.” 

He stooped lower, the beautiful blonde hair touched 
his forehead—with the fragrant breath that swept 
his cheek, he heard the murmured words—“ I love 
you.” 
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Sexton Blut in the Alderman’s Shoes. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 

SToNERS BLUFF! What a name! How could it 
have been soft 1 by an indulgent mother? The 
neighbors said he was called “ Blufty.” But the 
mystery was that such a sobriquet should ever have 
been attached to him. Undoubtedly Mr. Pushi was 
right when “ he had no manner of doubt in his mind 
but he was called after some rich English relation— 
some roast beef eater who lived among the British.” 

Stoners Bluff was a strange genius. In the city he 
was sexton to the church, undertaker at funerals, 
kept the registry of births, marriages and deaths in 
the parish, knew every child by name, and could tell 
the inherited propensities away back to his great 
grandfather. Moreover, Stoners was great at watch- 
ing with sick men; he could administer medicine in 
drops with the steadiest hand in the world, besides 
doing sundry other business not so much akin to 
other parts of his professi For ple, he was 
porter at the doors of lecture-rooms, and very vigilant 
that no one entered without a genuine ticket, and he 
collected bills for the doctor and dancing-master, so 
that to the dead and living he was a great benefactor. 
Such men have not all the reputation which strictly 
belongs to them; the idea it was Bluffs profession 
made very many people pass over his good deeds in 
silence. 

To be sure the man had singular ways, but how 
could he help that, always doing for singular people? 
When he exhorted in conference meetings, he used to 
say it was the only time “he freed his mind.” His 
manner of speaking was in this wise: 

“My beloved brethren and sisters, I feel to be 
thankful for coming here to-night. I have been out 
in the theatre of the world since we last met, and 
have seen strange backslidings among God’s people; 
or rather let me say among those who call themselves 
so—for, O, my brethren and sisters, we have dreadful 
depraved hearts. I have deposited in the cold grave 
a number of victims since I saw you, and O, I could 
tell you of many strange visitations from the hand of 
God,—but I suppose I ought not.” Here wasa death- 
like silence, and all ears were pricked to hear Bluft’s 
developments. ‘Go on, brother, Amen,” said an 
aged brother, “ tell about Hicks’s funeral.” 

“Well, if I must I must,’’ resumed Bluff. “ You 
see brother Hicks was an old man. ‘I procured his 
| coftin-plate—it cost four dollars—all solid silver;— 
| stop, Iam wrong:- this included the silver nails, and 
| you see I obeyed Mrs. Hicks’s instructions ;—poor old 
| soul, how she trembled when I told her the cost. ‘1 
| hope,’ said she, ‘the dear did saint is in heaven, and 
| do you think, sexton,’ she inquired, ‘the dead know 
| what is going on here?’ I felt the need of more light, 
brothers and sisters, to answer this inquiry, so natur- 
ally, and as I thought so piously proceeding from a 
| bereaved heart; but when she added”—and he put 
| his forefinger on his mouth,—‘ speak on, brother,” 

came the command from a dozen at once; “ when she 

| added, ‘if he only knew how much I have expended 

| for his funeral I don’t feel as if his happiness would 

| be marred, and God forbid, Mr. Undertaker, that I 
| should trouble him any more.’ 

“T answered the mourning widow in the emphatic 

| language of scripture, and says I, ‘ Blessed are the 














“May I trust my happiness with you? Are you | 


Bitterly she knew the | 


trust herself with this man on whom Mademoiselle | 


and the poor ones, you know, go out before they 
relight;”? whereupon * true, brother,” burst from all 
| tongues, “ But 1 will pass on from brother Hicks, 


hoping he is in glory.” Amen,” repeated two aged | 


| members, 

“If time would permit, and God would give me 

strength, my dear friends, I could tell you how afilic- 

| tions are unsanctitied, but my province is to deal 
| gently, and keep dark on these matters. 

“Speak out, brother—we are all of one persuasion 
| to-night,” said Elder Clark. 
“Piety, my dear friends, has been likened to a 
| plantain, which, the more it is crushed, the better it 
| will rise; such is a true definition. I would I could 
| find it so; but I could tell you of its contrary effects. 
The widows of dead men!”—a groan ran through the 
assembly—*‘ how often have they appealed to me for 
immediate aid.” ‘ Mr. Undertaker,” says one, “I 
| wish the corpse of my poor dear husband to be re- 
| moved as soon as possible; it isnot in my place to 
speak on this delicate subject, but you, sexton, can 
say the nature of the disease requires it. He is no 
more to me now, and will you be particular to invite 
Commodore L—— to the last funeral rites? He has 
been to me more than a brother—God forbid I should 
forget him. Put the note in a small feminine hand, 
running in this wise: 


“*My VERY DEAR FRIEND:—Will you attend the 
funeral obsequies of my late husband, who departed 
this life two hours since? 


“* Yours devotedly, THE WIpDow.’ 


“T did so, and the very dear man came; and as 
I went into the private parlor, the newly" arrived 
friend held the widow most affectionately by the hand. 
ButIam digressing; although I see, dear brothers 
and sisters, you are moved. I know it by the pro- 
found silence. But you asked me to speak—I bless God 
for the opportunity,—and now let us pray.” 

In prayer, Bluff was very personal—something like 
the Pharisee, thanking God we were not like those 
who ran away on account of the fares; that we did 
not manifest a longing impatience to hurry our rela- 
tions out of this wicked world, but that we were kept 
by grace and made meet for saints in glory. The 
“Amen” that followed was hearty and instantaneous. 
Everybody liked Brother Bluff, he was so frank in the 
conference-room, and “ always clenched the nail right 
upon the head,” as the elder was wont to say. 

Out of the meeting, Blutf was as much a worlding 
as anyone. He always stood for the half cent, and 
more than once had applied for the office of' toll- 
gatherer; but he ought to have been content as simply 
bell-toller. He was always present at anti-slavery 
meetings and political caucuses, when there was a 
greatexcitement. More than once would his stentorian 
voice sound out the rhetorical flourish “down with 
him,” “drag him out,” “‘ pitch him headlong,”—there- 
by showing grace had not completed what she had 
begun. But then he always lamented such back- 
sliding, and who doubted but Bluff was a Christian? 

And then, too, this strange genius did have strange 
offices to perform. He carried the alderman’s children 
to the dancing school when it was sloppy weather, 
just to save the expense of a carriage, and it was said 
he sometimes carried the alderman home in dark 
nights, after late sittings at convivial meetings. At 
any rate, the alderman’s wife was wont to say “‘ he was 
the kindest-hearted man in the world;”’ and so when 
her husband fell sick, and had the most dreadful of 
maladies, the small pox in the natural way, of course 
Bluff was his attendant, for he had received the scars 
and pits of the disease in early life. 

And then Swazey was so sick! And didn’t Mrs. 
Swazey know it was his last sickness? for didn’t she 
hear the death-watch all night as distinctly as her 
own watch ticked? And when she closed her eyes, 
did she not dream of heavy-laden carts depositing 
burdens before her door? and didn’t all the dream- 
books that ever were written say this was a sure fore- 
boding of death in the family? How then could she 
doubt but this was his last sickness? Didn’t she, 
moreover, tell the children to be kind to the dear good 
man who watched over their father? And how 
would they answer her, that he was only the old 
undertaker—the grave-digger, who wanted a job. 
Indeed Mrs. Swazey did have a hard task to control 
such dispositions. 

And all these warnings were confirmed when the 
alderman died! How quickly the undertaker wrapped 
him in the tarred sheet and displaced‘him from mortal 
view! And where should the widow so naturally 
seek for assistance in settling those last bills as to Mr. 
Bluff? The doctor must be paid, the apothecary, the 
mourning weeds—the will must be probated, and 
who so skilful in such business as Bluff? But then 
the widow Swazey had always been attended most 
minutely by her late husband—she needed attention 
now. She worshipped at the Church of Redemption, 
wore a long veil, and always took her two children 
with her. Parson Broadwell said she was rich in 
grace and worldly good; and he knew. 

It was not many months before Sexton Bluff again 
appeared in the conference-room. He was requested 
to address the meeting, ‘I feel,” said he, ‘a peace 
to-night. Yes, brothers and sisters, a kind of shout- 
ing peace that will not let me keep silent.” “Glory, 
brother,” said the old elder. “I feel to unburden 





| dead that die in the Lord—they rest from their labors, | myself here. This day I have laid the last victim in 


and their works do follow them.’ 


| 


‘What! their | his narrow home. Hencefurth I am no longer sexton 
works do follow them,’ said the widow,—‘ what kind | nor undertaker. 
| ’ 


The Lord has graciously moved my 


of works?’ My dear brothers and sisters, I verily | heart to take to myself a wife. I knowI have not 


believe this woman is a stranger from the common- 


wealth of Israel.” A deep groan ran through the | allowed dancing in the children of her to whom Iam | 


| 


been humble and self-denying as I ought. I have 


conference. “If she had a spark of grace, it was like | betrothed,—I have winked at vanity in the parlors of 


| youin plain speech. I shall henceforth cast my lot 
among the members of the Church of the Redemp- 
tion.” “Amen,” shouted the elder again. 

“Do hear him,” said Aunt Grout. ‘As you live he 
going to marry the widow Swazey; he has give up 
| his old offices, and is going to settle on the alderman’s 
| dividends “I guess some folks wont hold.their 
| heads higher than others,” said one of the members. 
“TI wouldn’t have him if he were made of gold. Who 
for mercy’s sake is Brother stuff more than we,” 
echoed a dozen females. 

But there were nghts in the great drawing-rooms, 
and carriages at the door, and Parson Broadwell in 
the great arm-chair, and the next Sunday, in the pew 
in the broad aisle, was Mr. and Mrs. Bluff and her 
two children! And they all felt a shouting peace” 
pervading their souls! 
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Miograpbical Portfolio. 
(Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 


BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 
MAJOR GENERAL HORATIO GATES, 

AN officerof the American army during the Revo- 
lution, was born in England, iu 1728. In early life he 
entered the British army, and rose to the rank of 
major by the force of merit stone. He was an aid to 
General Monkton at the capture of Martinico, and 
after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, he was for some- 
time stationed at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

In 1755, he was under Major General Braddock in 
the expedition against Fort Du Quesne, now Pitts- 
burg, where that unfortunate commander was defeat- 
ed and killed. In this engagement Colonel Gates-was 
severely wounded, and was forced to retire from active 
service, and short!y after he returned to England. 

After the treaty of peace he returned to America, 
and purchased an estate in Berkeley county, Vir- 
ginia, on which he resided until the commencement of 
the revolutionary war, 1775, when he was appointed 
by the Continental Congress adjutant-general with 
the rank of brigadier general. In June, 1775, he 
accompanied General Washington to Cambridge upon 
his being appointed com -in-chief of the army. 

In June, 1776, General Gates was appointed to the 
command of the army which had just then retreated 
from Canada. In August, 1777, he was appointed to 
the command of the Northern department, and at the 
first encounter with the army of Burgoyne, at Bemis’s 
Height, on the 19th of September, General Gates 
himself commanded the right wing, and General 
Benedict Arnold the left, on the heights. After a 
most terrible slaughter, which lasted for the greater 
part of the day, the battle ceased as night came on; 
near a thousand men lay scattered on the field. 

The English remained upon the field, and Gates 
withdrew behind his entrenchments. The next morn- 
ing both armies entrenched themselves—within can- 
non-shot of each other, and remained in this position 
for sixteen days. On the 7th of October, Burgoyne 
resolved to attack the American forces, and resolutely 
moved his men forward. ‘he fire from the British 
was murderous, but the Americans rushed with 
shouts to the very mouth of their guns, and drove 
them from the field. General Burgoyne now took the 
only alternative left him, and began his retreat 
towards Canada; after being hotly pursued for six 
days, he yielded to his fate and surrendered to Gen- 
eral Gates the remnant of his army, once comprising 
ten thousand men, forty-two brass cannon, and five 
thousand stand sf arms, iogcther with all of his camp 
equipage. The success which had crowned this 
splendid achievement of General Gates, was hailed 
with joy; Congrcas presented him a note of thanks, 
and ordered a gold medal to be presented-to him by 
the President ot Congress. 

His conduct towards his vanquished commander 
was marked with great courtesy. The British soldiers, 
who had fought with great bravery, were allowed to 
ground their 9r™< apart and in silence. Afterwards 
they were formed in line and were marched through 
the American army, drawn up in line, which extended 
nearly a mile. 

In 1779, General Gates was stationed at Providence, 
R. I. in command of the Eastern section of the army, 
where he remained till June 13, 1780, when he was 
appointed vy Cungress to the command of the Southern 
department. 

At the battle of Camden, August, 1780, Gates was 
defeated by Lord Cornwallis; in this engagement the 
brave and noble Baron de Kalb fell, his blood flowing 
from eleven wounds; he was taken prisoner, but sur- 
vived only a short time. Congress resolved, that a 
monument should be erected to his memory. On the 
third of December, Congress recalled General Gates 
and gave the command to General Greene. 

In 1782, General Gates’s command was restored to 
him, but he never afterwards engaged in any military 
service. After peace was restored, he retired to his 
| estate in Virginia, and entered ayain upon the life of 
| aplanter. Hezes_-red to New York, in 1790, where he 
| Was presented with the freedom of the city. 
| In 1806, he was elected a member of the State legis- 
| lature, and was highly respected even by his political 
| Opponents. His military acquirements were of a high 

order, but he never fir person braved the danger of 
| battle on the field like the brave De Kalb, Morgan, 
Arnold or Dearborn, who were under his command, 
The battles of Saratoga, and the capture of Burgoyne, 
which he fought in his camp, gave him his fame. He 
died on the 10th of April, 1806, in the 77th year of his 








| the lucifer match, that only gives a transient blaze, | professors; but now I unburden my soul, as I tell | age. 
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VERY TALL MEN. 

Some one has been hunting up facts concerning tall 
men, and we must confess to feeling interested in the 
particulars, for the simple reason that scientific gentle- 
men contend that Americans are not so tall and stout 
as they should be, and each generation is likely to grow 
shorter. One authority says: 

“Tall men are generally much more weak and slow 
than short men, for all exertions both of body and 
mind. If men of high stature are preferred, for their 
fine appearance, in the body-guard of princes, and in 
the service of eminent persons, they are certainly 
neither the most robust nor the most active; but 
they are docile, candid, and naive, little prone to 
conspire for evil, and faithful even to the worst mas- 
ter. In war, they are more fitted for defence than 
attack; whereas an impetuous and brusque action 
suits better for short and vivacious men. Tall men 


DEATH OF HON. EDWARD EVERETT. 
Another of the bright and luminous stars in the 
American constellation has fallen, leaving a painful 
after-feeling of void at the darkness immediately sur- 
rounding the brilliancy of a few days since. He who 
was at once the scholar, the patriot, and the states- 
man, is no more. From the time of his call to the 
pulpit of the Brattle street church at the youthful 
age of nineteen years, in the year 1813, his star has 
been in the ascendancy, till it can almost be doubted 
whether the final step to the Presidency could have 
been much of a success or a triumph to him. 

Tn 1819, he assumed the duties of Professor of Greek 
Language and Literature in Harvard College, to which 
pest he had been elected four years previously, at the 
age of twenty-one; the interim of which he had spent 
in Europe, cultivating the acquaintance and friend- 
ship of such men of learning and literary attainments 
as Scott, Byron, Campbell, Jeffrey, Mackintosh, Davy 
and others. His lectures during this professorship 
were greatly and justly admired, and added much to 
his already enviable reputation. A year later he be- 
came the editor of the “ North-American Review,” 
and continued in the chair of its sanctum sanctorum 
about four years,—long enough to change its local 
reputation into one of national and almost world-wide 
celebrity. In 1824, he gave to the public, through the 
mediumship of the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Cam- 
bridge, an oration that was the beginning of those 
scholarly attempts that have won for him the plaudits 
of his countrymen and the world, and which would 
have carved the name of an iL.umbler than he in the 
niche of fame. This same year he was elected to 
represent the people of Middlesex county in Congress, 
where he continued a hard-working member for ten 
years; at the close of which time he was chosen 
Governor of M: husetts for four ive terms. 
In 1841 he was appointed Minister to the Court of St. 
James. Returning home again in 1845, he was chosen 
President of Harvard College, which office he resigned 
in 1849. He re-entered political life agaimin 1852, as 
the successor to Mr. Webster as Secretary of State, 
and drew the attention of the world by his famous 
letter on the Tripartite Treaty. In 1853 he was chosen 
United States Senator, but resigned in a year or so on 
account of ill health. This was his last appearance 
in political life, we believe, till 1860, when he was 








are mostly tame and insipid, like watery vegetables; 
insomuch that we seldom hear of a very tall man be- 
coming a very great man. Little men manifest a 
character more firm and decided than those lofty and 
soft-bodied people, whom we can lead more easily 
both morally and physically.” Let all little men re- 
joice at such an opinion as this, and especially at the 
following incident: An empress of Germany, in the 
seventeenth century, to gratify a whim, caused all 
the giants and dwarfs in the empire to be brought to 
court. As it was feared that the giants would terrify 
the dwarfs, means were taken to keep the peace; but 
instead of this, the dwarfs teased, insulted and robbed 
the giants to such an extent, that the lengthy fellows 
complained, with tears in their eyes; and sentinels 
had to be posted to protect the giants from the dwarfs. 

How Commodore Nutt would have relished such 
company, and wouldn’t he have kicked the giants’ 
shins and stuck pins in their calves? 

Learned people say that tall people owe their tall- 
ness to a great variety of circumstances. M. Villerme 
remarks, that “human height becomes greater, and 
the growth takes place more rapidly, other circum- 
stances being equal, in proportion as the country is 
richer, the comfort more general, houses, and clothes 
and nourishment better, labor, and fatigue and pri- 
vation during infancy and youth less; or, in other 
words, the ci panying misery post- 
pone the period of the plete develoy it of the 
body, and stint human nature.” M. Virey, in the 
Dicti ire des Sci Medicales, points to the fact 
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that intense cold and dry heat tend alike to dwarf 


the population: a moist, temperate climate being 
better than either. The Lapps, Samoiedes, Ostiacks, 
Koriacks, Kamtchadales, and Esquimaux, are all di- 
minutive. The Poles, Livonians, Danes, Préssians, 
and English, are a little taller than Austrians, French- 
men, Italians, and Spaniards, owing (as he thinks) to 
living in more temperate climates. Livy and Pliny 
used to say that the Germans and Gauls were taller 
than the Greeks and Romans. Some philosophers 
think that, as the equatorial regions of the earth re- 
volve in their daily course with greater velocity than 
the polar, and as the centrifugal force is thereby 
greater, it may be that this is the reason, or one rea- 
son, why tropical mountains and tropical trees are 
taller than mountains and trees elsewhere; and they 
ask, are tropical men and women taller from the same 
cause? When we know more of Central Africa and 
Central Brazil than we know now, perhaps an answer 
may be obtainable to that question. As to the gigan- 
tic Patagonians, who appear in our old Voyages and 
Travels as mighty men, eight, nine, and even ten fect 
high, they have settled down into stalwart fellows 
about six feet high, and not remarkable for their 
strength. 

We think that, as a rule, Maine produces more tall 
men than any other State in the Union, but are not 
certain if such is the case. 





PUNISHMENT OF A SOUTHERN BELLE.—A Savan- 
nah belle stepped off the sidewalk the other day, with 
a pouting expression, to avoid walking under an 
Am>rican flag which hung in front of an officer’s 
headquarters. General Geary, military commandant 
of the city, immediately gave orders to have her 


promenade back and forth under the hateful symbol | thousand francs. The rage for the “red” ought to | to by asquad of subsidized and reckless journalists | 


for an hour, as a warning for similar offenders. 


inated for the Vice Presidency by the Constitu- 
tional Union party. The next and the last public 
political position he held was the recently discharged 
one of elector for Massachusetts, in which capacity 
he cast an electoral vote of the State for Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Aside from his life here so hastily sketched, prob- 
ably we know him best and most affectionately as the 
deliverer, from Maine to Florida, of the lecture on 
Washington; by whose influence toa great extent, 
and the noble energy of the women of America, we 


NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 


The following choice original stories and poems will 
be published in our next number: 


“THE BACHELOR’s Epict,” by Mrs. L.S. Goodwin. 

“ PRINCE ALBERT,” by MIRIAM ALLEN, 

“IN THE SNOW,” by Catherine Earnshaw. 

‘“*A CHAPTER ON Docrors,” by Mart Merwin. 

“ THE CRISIS OF A LIFE,” by Esther Serle Kenneth. 

“A MAN’s LovE,” by Frederic H. MARION, 

“A LEAF FROM A NURSE’S JOURNAL,” by Louisa 
Amelia Dutton. 

“V.V.: or, PLOTS AND COUNTERPLOTS,” by a well- 
known author. 

“From DIX1£ TO Nassau: or, Among the Block- 
ade Runners,” by Arthur L. Meserve. 

“THE LADY IN GREEN,” by Mrs. S. P. Doughty. 

“ THE Day oF Days,” by Mary A. Lowell. 

“ BIOGRAPHICAL PoRTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah 
Colburn. 

“ Bop’s LITTLE TRUNK,” by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

“ A Story,” by Emma Mortimer Babson. 

‘*LIFE’s ILLUSIONS,” by George H. Coomer. 

“A LIFE LEsson,” by B. C. Leech. 

“ Past,” by Catherine Earnshaw. 

‘THE DESOLATE-HEARTED,” by Joel Bates Swett. 


HAIR-BRUSHING. 


Hair-brushing by machinery, which originated in 
Bristol, England, has now become so common in Lon- 
don that any hair-dresser who wishes to retain his 
business must put up machinery, which costs about 
£70. It is not usual to work the machinery by steam. 
This is found too fierce and somewhat dangerous to 
the scalp of the subject operated upon, and hand- 
power is preferred. The latest novelty is the applica- 
tion of a practice well-known to grooms, namely, 
singeing. ‘ Practical hair-dressers,” as they style 
themselves, havé discovered that when the hair be- 
comes thin it does so on account of the escape of the 
nutritive juices which nourish the hair, and that this 
can be prevented by burning the ends, just as a 
gardener would burn a “bleeding” vine. Light- 
headedness is therefore greatly on the increase, and 
any person may become illuminated for the small sum 
of two shillings and sixpence. 








A LONG SILENCE. 

Captain Gronow in his celebrities of London and 
Paris, tells an amusing story of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, great grandfather of the present duke. The 
duke had been tor some time a confirmed hypochon- 
driac, and dreaded anything that could in anyway 
ruffle the tranquil monotony of his existence. It is said 
that he remained for three years without pronounc- 
ing a single word, and was entering the fourth year 
of his silence. when he was told one morning that 





owe the preservation of the tomb of Washington from 
the hands of the lals. That p jive elog 

and graceful oratory that he was master of, combined 
with sterling arg t and profound learning, none 
could resist; and the result isa labor of which one 
mightier than he might well be proud. 

Our own immediate citizens will remember, with a 
tear, his last work,—the stream of eloquence as poured 
out in Faneuil Hall in behalf of the suftering and 
destitute in Savannah. Forgetting the bigotry of 
blind partisans, although his very life was pledged to 
the maintenance of the government in its struggle 
with deadly foes, he forgave when they relaxed their 
gripe, and was among the first to offer bread to the 
lips that were hungered. 

Such men as he will be in demand when the South 
shall return to the fold after its estrangement; men 
who will nurse and feed without embittering with 
reproaches and upbraidings for the dark and fearful 
past. May we find an abundance of those men, and 
never feel that a void exists that cannot be filled since 
he has gone trom among us in the hale and honored 
winter of his life! 











THE WHITE HovseE.—The lady of the White House 
is making it endurable again. The other night men 
had to leave their carpet-bags, umbrellas, over shoes, 
and overcoats, dogs, etc., behind them in the hall, 
and the women to put offtheir shawls, hoods, brogans, 
ete., before they could get into the saloons. Saturday 
was the first of the matinees. The newspapers re- 
port it an elegant gathering of ladies and gentlemen. 
If Mrs. Lincoln will only re-civilize Washington—re- 
cover it from barbarism—she will do a great deal. 





THE TURKISH SULTAN.—That the Sultan of Tur- 
key is a perfect “brick” there can be no question. 
When Fuad Pacha’s houses and harem, gold and sil- 
ver, decorations and clothes were burned by a tremen- 
dous fire, the sultan sent him three carriage loads of 
fine wardrobe stock, two large palaces, his signet 
ring, new furniture and new decorations. Fuad is a 
favorite, evidently. 





Mrs. LIncoun’s DREss.—At her Saturday after- 
noon reception at the White House, Mrs. Lincoln was 
very tastefully dressed in a purple brocade silk, richly 
trimmed with black velvet, a tasteful black lace shaw}, 
white kid gloves, and a head dress of rich black lace 
trimmed with purple ribbon. 





THE Prick or HAmr.—False back hair of a golden 
hue has been selling in Paris at two hundred francs 








| 
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Mad le B de Stael, the authoress of 
“Corinne,” was on the point of arriving to pay him a 
visit. The duke immediately recovered his speech, 
and roared out: “Take me away, take me away!” to 
the utter astonishment of the circle around him, who 
all declared that nothing but the terror of this literary 
visitation could have put an end to this long and 
obstinate monomania. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 

A New York letter says the prevailing modes for 
ladies were never so bizarre and brilliant as now; 
and the sudden irruption of crimson, yellow, blue, 
green and scarlet, gold braid and buttons can only be 
traced to the effect of the prevailing military spirit of 
the country. Our gay Zouave and chasseur uniforms 
have produced a sort of contagious fever for bright 
colors and singular patterns, which has at once seized 
upon the sex with which dress is an important con- 
sideration. And this military origin of the fashion 
further shows itself in the actual insignia of the 
soldier, which are pl tly adopted by the 
ladies. Chevrons, army-buttons, corps-badges, etc., 
are now a standard portion of the modiste’s wares; 
and if the rage continues, we may expect to see our 
wives and daughters actually wearing swords and 
carrying cartridge-boxes. 





WHAT STUCK OUT.—Little Alice, dressed prepared 
for a walk, was skipping up and down the passage, 
waiting for her mother to get ready to go out. Her 
little cousin said he was going out, too. “No,” 
answered Alice, “‘ you can’t go—you are not dressed 
well enough.” Her uncle laughingly remarked, 
“that the pride stuck out quite early.” “No,” 
answered Alice, ‘it isn’t my pride, it’s my new silk 
frock that sticks out so.” 








ENGLISH HOUSE OF PEERS.—The English House 
of Peers at present consists of one prince, two royal 
dukes, three archbishops, twenty-four dukes, thirty- 
one marquises, one hundred and fifty-eight earls, 


thirty-one viscounts, twenty-eight bishops, and one | 


hundred and fifty-eight barons. As the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells sits also as Baron of Auckland, the 
total number of peers is four hundred and thirty-five. 








TAKEN IN.—They tell of a nice Boston young man | 


who went to the oil regions prospecting, fell in 
with a pretty little unprotected female and discovered 
her character and the loss of his watch and $550 in 
greenbacks at the same time. 


“SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS.”’—A Toronto paper 
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| a back knot; with small diamonds studded, at two | complains at the pretty pass Canada has been brought | 


| feighten the government. 


and Southern refugees. 


New Publications, 


FAMILy Secrets. A companion to “ Family Pride” 
and “ Pique.” 370 pages. Published by T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. For sale by 
John J. Dyer & Co., No. 35 School street, Boston. 
Price $1.50 in paper. 

This is a volume that will be read with varied sen- 
sations, sometimes with regret and sometimes witlf 
pleasure, but always with interest; for the characters 
that are drawn will strike the reader as remarkable 
and different from the general order of such portraits. 
Tom ROWLING’s ADVENTURES, AND JACK ADAMS 

THE PIRATE AND MUTINEER. Each about 190 

ages. Published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
hiladelphia. For sale by John J. Dyer & Co., 35 
School street, Boston. Price 75 cents each. 


These are sensation stories, the second relating to 
the mutineers of the Bounty, who landed on Pit- 
cairn’s Island many years ago, and the first is a land 
and sea story, well told and interesting. Of course 
both will be read. 





PORTFOLIO PAPER FILE.—Jacobs’ Patent Self- 
Binding Paper File will be found very convenient for 
keeping music, drawings or newspapers in a nice, 
smooth and clean condition, and always being handy 
to refer to. Our readers will find it just the thing to 
hold a whole year’s “ Flag,” the paper being- placed 
in each week, the leaves cut, and at the end of the 
year you have a complete volume of &32 pages, nice 
and clean. We will send them by mail, post paid, for 
$1.50. 


> 





LEGISLATIVE DIGNITY.—Some years ago there was 
a bill introduced in the Georgia Legislature to lay a 
tax of ten dollars a year on all jackasses. Some ap- 
preciative member proposed to amend it so as to in- 
clude lawyers and doctors. The amendment was 
accepted, and, amidst much jocularity, the bill passed. 
Several efforts have since been made to repeal it, but 
in vain, and to this day all jackasses, lawyers, and 
doctors are obliged to pay a yearly tax of ten dollars. 


——_ + wre@ 


PROGRESS.—Morocco is to have a telegraph, and 
the Morocco papers special despatches, we supp 
Before deciding upon this innovation the emperor 

ited his astrologers, who decided that it was an 
infernal invention and would bring calamity; but the 
emperor disregarded their predictions, ordered up the 
wires and posts, and threatened to behead anybody 
who damaged them. 











ADVANCE IN PRICE.—The New York weekly papers 
are very generally increasing their prices. The Al- 
bion has raised to twelve cents per copy, the Leader 
to ten, the Sunday Times to seven, and one or two of 
the pictorial papers to fifteen. It is thought that the 
«lailies also will shortly increase their rates by a con- 
certed movement. 


> 





SHREWD QUESTION.—A wealthy but weak-headed 
barrister once remarked to Curran that ‘No one 
should be admitted to the bar who has not an inde- 
pendent landed property.” “ May Lask, sir,” replied 
Curran, ‘“* how many acres make a wise-acre?” 


> 





Our REsourRcEs.—A British army officer who has 
travelled three thousand miles in the Federal States 
thinks that their resources in men and money are 
inexhaustible. 





Wortny.—The Philadelphians have pr 1 Mrs. 
General Grant a $50,000 house in that city; also, a 
310,000 house and $20,000 in money to the widow of 
General Birney. 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The publishers of the FLAG oF ovr Unton take pleasure 
in presenting this beautiful paper to their patrons. It is 


a model of neatness, and it will be our constant endeavor 
to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest lit- 
erary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly for 
the Frac, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY ORIGI- 
NAL, and not to be found in any other publication. TALEs, 
SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns with that 
CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to please all tastes, 
and which makes it a welcome visitor to the HoME Circe 
THE Camp, THE CounTING-Room, THE WorKsiHoP and 
THE FARMER'S FSRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COM?LETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall occasionally issue a NOVELETTE which 
will occupy about one-fifth of each paper for sour weeks— 
never more than that. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


embraces the BEST Writers in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if any 
other publication can boast of as much excellence in that 
direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 


Onecopyoneyear - - - += += = «+ $4.00 
Two copies oneyear - 2+ 2© 2© © © + 7.50 
Four “* ee 8 ee ee oe 


en a. 6 ae te telisr ie, ome <a. ar 
And a copy gratis for every club of fen. 
Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 

S THE FLAG OF OUR UNION and the DOLLAR Montu- 
LY will be sent one year for 85.00; the FLAG and Nove.- 
ETTE for 85.50; the FLAG and AMERICAN UNION for 86.00; 
the whole of these publications, including the FLAG, 
Union, DOLLAR MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for $9.50. 

Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of fen 
cents. 

G4 Canada subscribers must send twenty cents addi- 
tional, to pay American postage one year. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Prs.isuers, 
118 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FRAGMENTS 
BY MKS. K. B. RDSON, 


Gather the fragments—gather the: 
Scorn them not, though simple no 


(Written for The Flag of our Ur. o+ 


' 


Take them into your hearts and li + 


Gather them up—ather them « 


Fragments of beauty, of odorous 

Tint of blossom, and gleam of + 

Snowy vapors, and amber mists, 
Floating in distances afar; 


Snatches of music low and clear, 
Exquisite visions embalmed in. 
Beautiful sights and beautiful sou 
Gather and fold them to your hy 


Fragments of wisdom, gems of th: 


Take them unquestioning when 
Chance-cast diamonds, random p 
Gather and bind them on your! 


Fragments of love, the answerin 
The hand's soft clasp, the fond 
Low, loving words, that warm a 
The heart with their tender ble 


All these are fragments—gather * 


And fold their sweetness Into » 
Their sunshine and fragrance sho 
For all offs future storm and 
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Entered according to Act of Congress 


ELuiott, THomEs & TALBOT, In the 
District Court of Massachusetts, 
—COMPLETE IN FOU: 
(Written for The Flag of o1 
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PLOTS AND COUN‘ 
A NOVEL IN TEN C. 


BY A WELL KNOWN 
CHAPTER 1. 
A SHRED OF LA: 


Lona before any of the other 


Diana stole into the garden on by 
Hope shone in her eyes, smiles * 
her heart sang fur joy. She had - 
had believed and despaired alte: 

desire was about to be fulfilled, } 

by a lover's voice. 
of autumn flowers, she reached 
divided park and garden. 


Hurrying th 


Paur 
if any one awaited her beyon 
start, and looked as if she had « 

It was only Mrs Vane; she of! 
in the park, followed by her ma: 
but had forgotten it in her new 
now, and as she seemed uncons 
Diana would have noiselessly v 
glimpse of Mrs. Vane’s face a- 
her. Asifshe had thrown her» 
ysm of distress, sat Mrs. Va. 
tightly clasped; her white lips 
in her eyes was a look of mi, . 
despair. The most careless ob 5 . 
tected the presence of some gr: . 
and Diana, made generous by 
own happiness, for the first tin 
for the woman of whom she 
and jealous. Forgetting her 
ward, saying, kindly: 

“Are you suffering, Mra. \. 
for you?” 

Mrs. Vane started as if she . 
to her feet, and, putting out | 
the other off, cricd, almost in 

“Go back! go back, and » 
you can do nothing—it is too 

“Indeed, I hope not. Tell 
let me help you if I can,” ur 
not alarmed by the wildness « 
manner, 

But she only clasped her 
saying, despairingly : 

“ You could help both of u 

“ No price will be too cost) 
it. Ihave been unjust, unk 
fide in me; for, indeed, I pit 

“Ah, if 1 dared!” sighed 
impossible, and yet I ought- 
most from my enforced silen- 

She paused an instant, se 
strong effort, and, fixing bh 

Diana, she said, in a strang: 
manner: 

“ Miss Stuart, if ever a 
pity, it is I. You have m. 
disliked me; I freely forgiv 
you, as I alone can do, B 
me—I dare not break it; y 
word to keep this interviev 
give you one hint, one wary 
from destroying y: ur peac: 
me this assurance?” 

Diana shrank back, dist 
appeal and the requiren 
hesitation, and wrung her 
of impotent regret: 

“1 knew it—I feared it! 


Yor Mae 
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*VORETS. A companion to ‘ Family Pride” 
jue.” 370 pages. Published by T. B. 
& Brothers, hiladelphia. For sale by 
Dyer & Co., No. 35 School street, Boston. 

50 in paper. 
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uusic, drawings or newspapers in a nice, 

: td clean condition, and always being handy 
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.« yuole year’s “Flag,” the paper being- placed 
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' have a complete volume of 832 pages, nice 

1. We will send them by mail, post paid, for 


UATIVE DIGNITY.—Some years ago there was 
’‘coduced in the Georgia Legislature to lay a 
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‘i've member proposed to amend it so as to in- 
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and to this day all jackasses, lawyers, and 
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. 0 ANCE IN PRICE.—The New York weekly papers 


generally increasing their prices. The Al- 


lh: s raised to twelve cents per copy, the Leader 


‘ 


' the Sunday Times to seven, and one or two of 

''« orial papers to fifteen. It is thought that the 

» also will shortly increase their rates by a con- 
movement, 





* SWD QUESTION.—A wealthy but weak-headed 
er once remarked to Curran that “No one 
'! be admitted to the bar who has not an inde- 
‘-"t landed property.” “May I ask, sir,” replied 
‘ 0, “how many acres make a wise-acre?” 





——¢ 


REsouRCES.—A British army officer who has 
.cd three thousand miles in the Federal States 
that their resources in men and money are 
ustible. 


~< > 


« THY.—The Philadelphians have presented Mrs. 
Grant a $50,000 house in that city; also, a 


» house and $20,000 in money to the widow of 
al Birney. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FRAGMENTS. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON, 


Gather the fragments—gather them up; 
Scorn them not, though simple and small; 

Take them into your hearts and lives, 
Gather them up—gather them all. 


Fragments of beauty, of odorous breaths, 
Tint of blossom, and gleam of star, 
Snowy vapors, and amber mists, 
Floating in distances afar; 


Snatches of music low and clear, 
Exquisite visions embalmed in art, 
Beautiful sights and beautiful sounds— 
Gather and fold them to your heart. 


Fragments of wisdom, gems of thought, 
Take them unquestioning whence, or how; 

Chance-cast diamonds, random pearls, 
Gather and bind them on your brow. 


Fragments of love, the answering smile, 
The hand's soft clasp, the fond caress, 

Low, loving words, that warm and fill 
The heart with their tender blessedness : 


All these are fragments—gather them up, 
And fold their sweetness into your life; 

Their sunshine and fragrance shall make you strong 
For all ofits future storm and strife. 














Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1865, by 
ELuioTt, THOMES & TALBOT, in the Clerk's Office of the 
District Court of Massachusetts. 
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PLOTS AND COUNTERPLOTS. 
A NOVEL IN TEN CHAPTERS. 


BY A WELL KNOWN AUTHOR. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A SHRED OF LACE. 


Lona before any of the other guests were down, 
Diana stole into the garden on her way to the park. 
Hope shone in her eyes, smiles sat on her lips, and 
her heart sang for joy. She had long loved in secret; 
had believed and despaired alternately, and now her 
desire was about to be fulfilled, her happiness assured 
by a lover’s voice. Hurrying through the wilderness 
of autumn flowers, she reached the shrubbery that 
divided park and garden. Pausing an instant, to see 
if any one awaited her beyond, she gave a great 
start, and looked as if she had encountered a ghost. 

It was only Mrs Vane; she often took early strolls 
in the park, followed by her man; Diana knew this, 
but had forgotten it in her new bliss. She was alone 
now, and as she seemed unconscious of her presence, 
Diana would have noiselessly withdrawn, had not a 
glimpse of Mrs. Vane’s face arrested and detained 
her. As ifshe had thrown herself down in a parox- 
ysm of distress, sat Mrs. Vane, with both hands 
tightly clasped; her white lips were compressed, and 
in her eyes was a lovk of mingled pain, grief and 
despair. The most careless observer would have de- 
tected the presence of some great anxiety or sorrow, 
and Diana, made generous by the assurance of her 
own happiness, for the first time felt a touch of pity 
for the woman of whom she had been both envious 
and jealous. Forgetting herself, she hastened for- 
ward, saying, kindly: 

“Are you suffering, Mrs. Vane? What can Ido 
for you?” 

Mrs. Vane started as if she had been shot, sprung 
to her feet, and, putting out her hands as if to keep 
the other off, cried, almost incoherently: 

“Go back! go back, and save yourself! For me 
you can do nothing—it is too late!” 

“Indeed, I hope not. Tell me your trouble, and 
let me help you if I can,” urged Diana, shocked yet 
not alarmed by the wildness of Mrs. Vane’s look and 
manner. 

But she only clasped her hands before her face, 
saying, despairingly: 

“ You could help both of us—but at what a price!” 

“No price will be too costly, if I can honorably pay 
it. Lhave been unjust, unkind; forgive it, and con- 
fide in me; for, indeed, I pity you.” 

“Ah, if I dared!” sighed Mrs. Vane. “It seems 
impossible, and yet I ought—for you, not I, will suffer 
most from my enforced silence.” 

She paused an instant, seemed to calm herself by 
strong effort, and, fixing her mournful eyes upon 
Diana, she said, in a strangely solemn and impressive 


appeal and the requirement. Mrs. Vane saw her 
hesitation, and wrung her hands together inan agony | 
of impotent regret: 








will not let me ease my conscience by trying to save 
another woman from the fate that darkens all my 
life. Go your way, then, and when the bitter hour 
comes, remember that I tried to save you from it, 
and you would not hear me.” 

“Stay, Mrs. Vane! Ido trust you—I will listen; 
and I give you my word that I will conceal this inter- 
view. Speak quickly—I must go,” cried Diana, won 
to compliance even against her wishes. 

“ Stoop to me—not even the air must hear what I 
breathe. Ask Allan Douglas the mystery of his life, 
before you marry him, else you will rue the hour that 
you became his wife.” 

“Allan Douglas! You know his name? You know 
the secret of his past?” exclaimed Diana, lost in 
wonder, 

** My husband knew him, and I— Hush! some one 
is coming. Quick! escape into the park, or your face 
will betray you. I can command myself; I will meet 
and accost whoever comes.” 

Before the rapid whisper ended, Diana was gone, 
and when Douglas came hastening to his tryst, he, 
too, found Mrs. Vane alone—and he, too, paused a 
moment, surprised to see her there. But the picture 
he saw was a very different one from that which ar- 
rested Diana. Great indeed must have been Mrs. 
Vane’s command of countenance, for no trace of agi- 
tation was visible, and never had she looked more 
lovely than now, as she stood with a handful of flow- 
ers in the white skirt of her dress, her bright hair 
blowing in the wind, her soft eyes fixed on vacancy, 
while a tranquil smile proved that her thoughts were 
happy ones. So young, so innocent, so blithe she 
looked, that Douglas involuntarily thought, with a 
touch of self-reproach : 

“Pretty creature! what injustice my ungallant 
simile did her last night! I ask her pardon.” Then 
aloud, as he approached, ‘“‘ Good-morning, Mrs. Vane. 
I am off for an early stroll.” 

With the shy grace, the artless glance of a child, 
she looked up at him, offering a flower, and saying, 
as she smilingly moved on: 

“May it be a pleasant one.” 

It was not a pleasant one, however; and perhaps 
Mrs. Vane’s wish had been sweetly ironical. Diana 
greeted her lover coldly, listened to his avowal with 
anair of proud reserve, that contrasted strangely with 
the involuntary betrayals of love and joy that escap- 
ed her. Entirely laying aside the chilly gravity, the 
lofty manner, which was habitual to him, Douglas 
proved that he could woo ardently, and forget the 
pride of the man in the passion of the lover. But 
when he sued for a verbal answer to his prayer, al- 
though he thought he read assent in the crimson 
cheek half turned away, the downcast eyes, that 
would not meet his own, and the quick flutter of the 
heart that beat under his hand, he was thunder- 
struck at the change which passed over Diana, She 
suddenly grew colorless and calm as any statue, and, 
freeing herself from his hold, fixed a searching look 
upon him, while she said, slowly and distinctly; 

“When you have told me the mystery of your life, 
I will give my answer to your love—not before.” 

“The mystery of my life!” he echoed, falling back 
a step or two, with such evident discomposure in face 
and manner, that Diana’s heart sank within her, 
though she answered, steadily : 

“Yes; I must know it, before Ilink my fate with 
yours.” 

““Who told you that I had one?” he demanded. 

“Lady Lennox. I had heard the rumor before, 
but never gave it thought till she confirmed it. Now 
I wait for your explanation.” 

“It is impossible to give it; but I swear to you, 
Diana, that I am innocent of any act that could dis- 
honor my name, or mar your peace, if it were known. 
The secret is not mine to tell; I have promised to 
keep it, and I cannot forfeit my word, even for your 
sake. Be generous; do not let mere curiosity or 
pique destroy my hopes, and make you cruel when 
you should be kind.” 

So earnestly he spoke, so tenderly he pleaded, that 
Diana’s purpose wavered, and would have failed her, 
had not the memory of Mrs. Vane’s strange warning 
returned to her, bringing with it other memories of 
other mysterious looks, hints and acts which had 
transpired since Douglas came. These recollections 
hardened her heart, confirmed her resolution, and 
gave her power to appear inexorable to the last. 

“You mistake my motive, sir. Neither curiosity 
nor pique intluenced me, but a just and natural de- 
sire to assure myself that in trusting my happiness 
to your keeping, I am not entailing regret upon my- 
self, remorse upon you. I must know all your past, 
before I endanger my future; clear yourself from 
the suspicions that have long clung to you, and Iam 


“ Then, in your own words, we are nothing to one me | 
another from this day forth. Farewell, Diana!” 
With an involuntary impulse, she put out her hand | 
to detain him as he turned away. He took it, and, | 
bending, kissed it, with a lingering fondness that | 
nearly conquered her. The act, the look that ac- | 
companied it, the tremor of the lips that performed | 
it, touched the poor girl’s heart, and words of free | 
acceptance were rising to her lips, when, as he bent, | 

a miniature, suspended by a chain of mingled hair | 
and gold, swung forward from its hiding-place in | 

his breast, and though she saw no face, the haste | 


and when | I found this hanging to the lock, I felt 
assttred that my spirit was a lady, for house-maids 
do not wear anything like this, I fancy ;” and Doug- 
las produced a shred of black lace, evidently torn 
from some costly flounce or scarf. 

The ladies put their heads together over the scrap, 
and all f 1 it quite impossible for any drexs- 
ing-maid to have come honestly by such expensive 
trimming as this must have been. 

“It looks as if it had belonged to a deepty-scalloped 
flounce,”’ said Mrs. Vane. ‘ Who of us wears such? 
Miss Stuart, you are in black; have I not seen you 








with which he replaced it roused all her pici | 
again, and redoubled all her doubts. Scorning her- | 
self for her momentary weakness, the gesture of re~ 
call was changed to one of dismissal, as she withdrew 
her hand, and turned from him, with a quiet— 

“ Farewell, then, forever !’’ 

“One t,”, he pleaded; “do not let us de- 
stroy the peace of both our lives by an unhappy se- 
cret which in no way but this can do us harm. Bear 
with me for a few days, Diana; think over this inter- 
view, remember my great love for you, let your own 
generous nature appeal to your pride, and perhaps 
time may show you that it is possible to love, trust 
and pardon me.” 

Glad of any delay which should spare her the pain 


ttated 





with a trimming like this?” 

“ You forget—I wear no trimming but crape. This 
never was part of a flounce, it is the corner of a 
shawl. You see how unequally rounded the two 
sides are; and no flounce was ever scalloped so deep- 
ly as this,” returned Diana. 

“ How acute you are, Di! Itis, so I really believe. 
See how exactly this bit compares with the corner of 
my Shetland breakfast-shawl, made to imitate lace. 
Who wears a black lace shawl? Neither Di nor my- 
self,” said Mrs. Berkeley. 

“Mrs. Vane often wears one.” 

Diana uttered the name with significance, and 
Douglas stirred a little, as if she had put into words 
some vague idea of his own. Mrs. Vane shrugged 





of an immediate separation, she h a 

and then, with feigned reluctance, answered: 

“My visit was to have ended with the coming week ; 
I will not shorten it, but give you till then to recon- 
sider your decision, and by a full confession secure 
your happiness and my own.” 

Then they parted—not with the lingering adieux of 
happy lovers, but coldly, silently, like estranged 
friends—and each took a different way back, instead 
of walking blissfully together, as they had thought 
to do. 

“Why 80 friste, Diana? One would think you had 
seen a ghost in the night, you look so pale and sol- 
emn. And, upon my word, Mr. Douglas looks as if 
he had seen one also,” said Mrs. Berkeley, as they all 
gathered about the breakfast-table, two hours later. 

“TI did see one,” answered Douglas, generously 
distracting general attentiom from Diana, who could 
ill sustain it. 

“Last night?” exclaimed Mrs. Berkeley, full of 
interest at once. 

“ Yes, madam—at one o’clock last night.” 

“How charming! Tell us all about it; I dote upon 
ghosts, yet never saw one,” said Mrs. Vane. 

Douglas narrated his adventure. The elder ladics 
looked disturbed, Diana incredulous; and Mrs. Vane 
filled the room with her silvery laughter, as Harry 
protested that no ghost belonged to the house, and 
George explained the mystery as being the nightmare. 

“T never have it; neither do I walk in my sleep, 
and seldom dream,” replied Douglas. “I perfectly 
remember rising, partially dressing, and going down 
to the library, up the private stairs, and examining 
the door. This may be proved by the key, now 
changed to my side of the lock, and the train of wax 
which dropped from my candle as I hurried along.” 

“What woke you?” asked Mrs. Vane. 

“T cannot tell; some slight sound, probably, al- 
though I do not remember hearing any, and fancy it 
was an instinctive sense of danger.” 

“That door could not have been opened without 
much noise, for the key was rusted in the lock. We 
tried to turn it the other day, and could not, so were 
forced to go round by the great gallery to reach that 
room. ” 

Diana spoke, and for the first time since they part- 
ed in the park, Douglas looked at and addressed her. 

“You have explored the private passage, then, and 
tried the door? May I ask when?” 

“ Harry was showing us the house; anything mys- 
terious pleased us, so we went up, tried the rusty 
key, and, finding it immovable, we came down 
again.” 

“Of whom was the party composed?” 

“My aunt, Mrs. Vane, and myself, accompanied 
by Harry.” 

“Then I must accuse Harry of the prank, for both 
key and lock have been, newly oiled, and the door 
opens easily and noiselessly, as you may prove, if you 
like. He must have had an accomplice among the 
house-maids, for it was a woman’s hand that took 
the ring. She doubtless passed it to him, and while 
I was preparing to sally forth, both ran away—one 
to hide, the other to wait till I left my room, when 
he slipped in and restored the ring. Was that it, 
Hal?” 

As Douglas spoke, all looked at Harry; but the 
boy shook his head, and triumphantly appealed to 
his brother. 





yours; remain silent, and we are nothing to each 
other from this day forth.” 


tated his pride; all the old hauteur returned fourfold, 
his eye grew hard, his voice bitter, and his whole 
manner showed that his will was as inflexible as 





Diana shrunk back, disturbed and dismayed by the | 


“1 knew it—I feared it! you will not trust me—you | 


hers. 

“Are you resolved on making this unjust, ungen- 
erous test of my affection, Miss Stuart?” 

“Tam.” 
| You have no faith in my honor, then?—no con- 
sideration for the hard strait in which my promise 
places me?—no compassion for the loss I must sus- 
tain in losing the love, respect and confidence of the 
woman dearest to me?” 

“Assure me that you are worthy of love, meagan, 
, confidence, and I gladly accord them to you.” 

“1 cannot, in the way youdemand. Will nothing | 
else satisfy you?” 

“ Nothing!” 


| 


| 


Her coldness chilled his passion, her distrust irri- | 


‘George will tell you that your accusation is en- 
| tirely unjust; and as he sat up till dawn, writing 
poetry, I could not have left him without his 
| knowledge.” 

| “True, Hal—you had nothing to do with it, I 


her shoulders, sipped her coffee, and answered, 
tranquilly: 

“$0 does Lady Lennox; but I will bear all the 
suspicions of phantom folly, and when I dress for 
dinner will put on every rag of lace I possess, so that 
you may compare this bit, and prove me guilty if it 
gives you pleasure. Though what object I could 
have in running about in the dark, oiling door-locks, 
stealing rings and frightening gentlemen, is not as 
clear to me as it appears to be to you—probably be- 
cause I am not as much interested in the sufferer.” 


Diana looked embarrassed, Lady Lennox grave, 
and, as if weary of the subject, Douglas thrust the 
shred of lace into his waistcoat pocket, and proposed 
a riding-party. Miss Stuart preferred driving her 
aunt in the pony-carriage, but Mrs. Vane accepted 
the invitation, and made George Lennox wretched 
by accepting the loan of one of Earl’s horses in 
preference to his own, which she had ridden the day 
before. When she appeared, ready for the expedi- 
tion, glances of admiration shone in the eyes of all 
the gentlemen, even the gloomy Douglas, as he 
watched her, wondering if the piquante figure before 
him could be the same that he had seen in the garden, 
looking like a lovely, dreaming child. Her black 
habit, with its velvet facings, set off her lithe figure 
to a charm; her hair shone like imprisoned sunshine 
through the scarlet net that held it, and her face 
looked bewilderingly brilliant and arch in the shadow 
of a cavalier hat, with its graceful plume. 

As Douglas bent to offer his hand in mounting her, 
she uttered an exclamation of pain, and caught at 
his arm to keep herself from falling. Involuntarily 
he sustained her, and for an instant she leaned upon 
him, with her face hidden in his breast, as if to con- 
ceal some convulsion of suffering. 

“My dear Mrs. Vane, what is it? Let me take you 
in—shall I call for help?” began Douglas, much 
alarmed. But she interrupted him, and, looking up 
with a faint smile, answered quictly, as she attempt- 
ed to stand alone: 

“It is nothing but a crampin my foot. It will be 
over ina moment; Gabrielle fastened my boot too 
tightly—let me sit down, and I will loosen it.” 

“Allow me; lean upon my shoulder; it will take 
but a moment.” 

Down knelt Douglas, and, with one hand lightly 
tonching his shoulder to steady herself, the other 
still closely folded, as if not yet out of pain, Mrs. 
Vane stood glancing from under her long lashes at 
Diana, who was waiting in the hall for her aunt, and 
observing the scene in the avenue with ill-concealed 
anxiety. The string was ina knot, and Douglas set 
about his little service very leisurely, fur the foot and 
ankle before him were the most perfect he had ever 
seen. While so employed, Jitomar, Mrs. Vane’s 
man, appeared, and, tossing him the gloves she had 
taken off, she signed to him to bid her maid bring her 
another pair, as some slight blemish in these had of- 
fended her fasiidious taste. He comprehended with 
difficulty, it seemed, for words were useless to a deaf 
mute, and the motions of his mistress’s hands ap- 
peared at first without meaning to him. The idea 
came with a flash, and, bowing, he bounded into the 
house, with his white robes streaming, and his sear- 
let slippers taking him along as if enchanted, while 
the grooms stared and wondered, and Mrs. Vane 
langhed. 

Jitomar hurried to his lady’s room, delivered his 
message, and while Gabrielle went down with a fresh 
pair of gloves, he enacted a curious little scene in the 
deserted chamber. Carefully unfolding the discarded 
gloves, he took from the inside of one of them the 
shred of lace that Douglas had put into his waistcoat 





| know. Did you distinctly see the hand that purloin- 
| ed your ring, Earl?” asked Lennox, anxious to divert 


| attention from the revelation of his poetical amuse- | 


ments. 
“No; the room was dusky, and the hand muffled 
in something dark. But it was no ghostly hand, for 
| as it was hastily withdrawn when I sprang up, the 
wrapper slipped aside, and I saw white human flesh, 
and the outlines of a woman’s arm.” 





| eyes upon Mrs. Vane’s, which lay like a piece of 
sculptured marble against the red velvet cushion of | 
her chair. 


“ Very beautiful, I should say; for in that hasty | 


| 
| 
| glimpse it looked too fair to belong to any servant, 





** Was it a beautiful arm?” asked Lennox, with his | 


| pocket at the breakfast-table. He examined it with 
| a peculiar smile; then, going to a tiger-skin rug that 
lay beside the bed, he lifted it, and produced a black 
lace shawl, which seemed to have been hastily hidden 
there. One ccrner was gone; but laying the torn bit 
| in its place, it titted exactly, and, as if satistied, Jito- 
| mar refolded both, put them in his pocket, glided to 
| his own room, prepared himself for going out, and, 
| unobserved by any one, took the next train to Lon- 
don, Mrs. Vance meanwhile had effaced the memory 
of her first failure, by mounting her horse alone, with 
an elasticity and grace that filled her escort with as- 
tonishment and admiration. Laughing her enchant- 
ing laugh, she settled herself in the saddle, touched 
| her hat to Lady Lennox, and cantered away with 
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manner 
“Miss Stuart, if ever a woman needed help and | 
, pity, it is I. You have misjudged, distrusted and 
@ disliked me; I freely forgive this, and long to save 
you, as I alone cando. Buta sacred promise fetters | 
me—I dare not break it; yet if you will pledge your | 
word to keep this interview secret, I will venture to | 
give you one hint, one warning, which may save you | 
from destroying y: ur peace forever. Will you give | 
me this assurance?” | 
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Douglas, while Harry followed far behind, for George 
had suddenly remembered that an engagement wottld 
prevent his joining them, having no mind to see 
Mrs. Vane absorbed by another, 

As they climbed a long hill, Mrs. Vane suddenly 
paused in her witty badinage, and after a thoughtful 
moment, and a backward giance at Harry, who fol- 
lowed apparently out of earshot, she said, earnestly 
yet timidly: 

“Mr, Douglas, I desire to ask a favor of you—not 
for myself, but for the sake of one who is dear to both 
of us.” 

“Mrs, Vane can ask no favor that I shall not be 
both proud and happy to grant for her own sake,” 
retumed Earl, eyeing her with much surprise. 

“Well, then, I shall be most grateful if you will 
shun me for a few days; ignore my presence as far as 
possible, and so heal the breach which I fear I may 
unconsciously have caused between Miss Stuart and 
yourself.” 

“T assure you that you are mistaken regarding the 
cause of the slight coolness between us, and it is im- 
possible to ignore the existence of Mrs. Vane, having 
once had the happiness of seeing her.” 

“Ah, you take refuge in evasion and compliment, 
as I feared you would; butit ismy nature to be frank, 
and I shall compass my end by leaving you no sub- 
terfuge and no power te deny me, I met you both 
this morning, and read a happy secret in your faces; 
I hoped when next I saw you, to find your mutual 
happiness secured. But, no—I found you grave and 
cold; saw trouble in your eyes, jealousy and pain in 
Diana’s, I have seen the latter sentiment in her 
eyes before, and could not but think that I was the 
unhappy cause of this estrangement. She is pecu- 
liar; she does not like me, will not let me love her, 
and wounds me in many ways. I easily forgive her, 
for she is not happy, and I long to help her, even 
against her will—therefore I speak to you.” 

“Again I assure you that you are wrong. Diana is 
jealous, but not of you alone, and she has placed me 
in acruel strait. I, too, will be frank, and confess 
that she will not listen to me, unless I betray a secret 
that is not my own.” 

“ You will not do this, having sworn to keep it?” 

“Never! A Douglas cannot break his word.” 

“TI comprehend now,” said Mrs. Vane. ‘ Diana 
wishes to test her power, and you rebel. It is but 
natural in both; yet I beseech you not to try her too 
much, because at a certain point she will become un- 
manageable. She comes of an unhappy race, and 
desperate things have been done in her family. Guard 
your secret, for honor demands it, but take my warn- 
ing and shun me, that you may add nothing to the 
trouble she has brought upon herself.” 

“T have no wish todo so; but she also must beware 
of testing her power too severely, for I am neither a 
patient nor an humble man, and my will is inflexible 
when once I am resolved. She should see this, 
should trust me, and let us both be happy.” 

“Ah, if she truly loved, she would; for then one 
believes blindly, can think no ill, fear no wrong, de- 
sire no confidence that is not freely given. She does 
not know the bliss of loving with one’s whole heart 
and soul, and asking no happier fate than to live for 
the man whose affection makes a heaven anywhere.” 


They had paused on the brow of the hill to wait 
for Harry, and as she spoke, Mrs. Vane’s face kindled 
with a glow that made it doubly beautiful; for voice, 
eyes, lips and gesture all betrayed how well she could 
love. Douglas regarded her with a curious conscious- 
ness of attraction and repulsion, fecling that had he 
met her before he saw and loved Diana, he never 
should have given his peace into the keeping of that 
exacting girl. An involuntary sigh escaped him; 
Mrs. Vane brightened instantly, saying: 

“Nay, do not fall back into your gloomy mood 
again, or I shall think that 1 have increased, not 
lessened, your anxiety. Icame tocheer you if I could, 
for though I have done with love myself, it gives me 
the sincerest satisfaction to serve those who are just 
beginning to know its pleasant pain.” 

She was smiling as she spoke, but the lovely eyes 
lifted to her companion’s face were full of tears. Re- 
membering her loneliness, her loss, and with a grate- 
ful sense of all she desired to do for him, Douglas 
ungloved and offered her his hand, with an impulsive 
gesture, saying, warmly: 

“ You are very kind; I thank you, and feel already 
comforted by the thought that though 1 may have 
lost a lover, I have gained a friend.” 

Here Harry came up brimful of curiosity, for he 
had seen and heard more than they knew. After 
this they all rode on together, and when Douglas dis- 
mounted Mrs. Vane, she whispered: 

“Remember, you are to shun me, no matter how 
pointedly. I shall forgive you, and she will be the 
happier for our little ruse.” 

This speech, as well as the first uttered by Mrs. 
Vane when their serious conversation began, was 
overheard by Harry, and when Diana carelessly asked 
him if he had enjoyed his ride, ke repeated the two 
remarks, hoping to gain some explanation of them 
before he told his brother, whose cause he heartily 
espoused. He knew nothing of Miss Stuart’s love, 
and made her his confidant without a suspicion of the 
pang he was inflicting. She bade him forget what he 
had heard, but could not do so herself, and all that 
day those two sentences rang through her mind, un- 
ceasingly. 

Pausing that evening, in the hall, to examine one 
of the ancient portraits hanging there, Douglas heard 
a soft rustle, and turning, saw Mrs. Vane entering, as 
if from a moonlight stroll on the balcony. The night 
was cool, and over her head was drawn a corner of 
the black lace shaw] that drooped from her shoulders. 











Her dress of violet silk was trimmed with a profu- 
sion of black lace, and wonderfully becoming to white 
skin and golden hair, was the delicate tint and its 
rich decoration, Douglas went to meet her, saying, 
as he offered his arm: 

“You see how well I keep my word; now let me 
reward myself by taking youin, But, first, pray tell 
me if this is a picture of Sir Lionel?” 

He led her to the portrait that had excited his 
curiosity, and while she told him some little legend 
of it, he still lingered, held as much by the charm of 
the living voice as by the exploits of the dead knight, 
Standing thus, arm-in-arm, alone, and engrossed in 
one another, neither, apparently, saw Diana pausing 
on the threshold of the library with an expression of 
deep displeasure in her face. Douglas did not see 
her; Mrs, Vane did, though not a sign betrayed it, 
except that in an instant her whole expression chang- 
ed. As Douglas looked up at the picture, she looked 
up at him with love, grief, pain and pity visibly con- 
tending in her beautiful face; then suddenly with- 
drawing her arm, she said: 

“JT forgot, we are strangers now. Let me enter 
alone.” And gliding from him with bent head, she 
passed into the drawing-room, 

Much amazed at her abrupt flight, Earl looked 
after her, saw Diana watching him, and inexpressibly 
annoyed by the contretemps, he started, colored, bow- 
ed coldly, and followed Mrs, Vane without a word. 
For a moment, Diana lingered with her head in her 
hands, thinking disconsolately : 

“ What secret lies between them? She leaned and 
looked as if she had a right there. He is already 
more at ease with her than me, although they met 
but yesterday. Have they not met before? She ask~ 
ed some favor ‘for the sake of one dear to both.” Who 
is it? He must shun her that some one may be 
happy, though deceived. Is thatI? She knows his 
mystery, has a part in it, and I am to be kept blind. 
Wait a little! I too, can plot, and watch, and wait. 
I can read faces, fathom actions, and play a part, 
though my heart breaks in doing it.’”’ 

All that evening slie watched them; saw that 
Douglas did shun Mrs. Vane; also that he feigned 
unconsciousness of her own keen scrutiny, and seem- 
ed endeavoring to chase from her mind the memory 
of the morning’s interview, or the evening’s dis- 
covery. She saw Mrs, Vane act surprise, pique and 
lisp] re at his ing desertion, and console her- 
self by making her peace with Lennox. To others, 
Diana appeared unusually animated and care-free, 
but never had an evening seemed so interminable, 
and never had she so gladly hailed the hour of 
separation. 

She was standing by Lady Lennox, when Mrs. 
Vane came up to say good-night. Her ladyship did 
not like Diana, and did both love and pity the lonely 
little widow, who had endeared herself in so many 
ways. As sheswept a courtsey, with the old-fash- 
ioned reverence that her hostess liked, Lady Lennox 
drew her nearer, and kissed her with motherly affec- 
tion, saying playfully, as she did so: 

“No pranks to-night among the spirits, my dear, 
else these friends will think you and I are witches in 
good earnest.” 

“That reminds me, I have kept my promise, and 
Mr. Douglass can compare his telltale bit with my 
mother’s, and, as you see, very precious in every 
respect.” 

Gravely exploring one pocket after another, Earl 
presently announced, with some chagrin, that the 








bit was lost, blown away while riding, probably. 
So nothing could be done, and Mrs. Vane was acquit- | 
ted of lending her laces to the household ghost. | 
Diana looked disappointed, and taking up a corner of | 
the shaw], said, as she examined it narrowly: 

“As I remember the shred, it matched this pattern 
exactly. It is a peculiar one, and I observed it well. 
I wish the bit were not lost, for if people play such 
games with your clothes they may take equal liber- 
ties with mine.” 

Seeing suspicion in her eyes, Mrs. Vane gathered 
the four corners of the shawl together, and with 





great care, spread each over her violet skirt before 
Diana. Nota fracture appeared, and when she had | 
done the same with every atom of trimming on her 
dress, she drew her slender figure up with an air of 
proud dignity, asking, almost sternly: 

“Am I acquitted of this absurd charge, Miss 
Stuart?” 





Entirely disconcerted by the quickness with which 
her distrust had been seen and exposed, Diana could | 
only look guilty, apologize, and find herself convicted | 
of an unjust suspicion, Mrs. Vane received her | 
atonement graciously, and wrapping her shawlabout | 
her, went away to bed, with a mischievous smile | 
shining in her eyes, as she bowed to Douglas, whose | 
glance followed her till the last glimpse of the violet 
dress disappeared. 

CHAPTER V. | 
TREASON. | 


THE week passed gaily enough, externally, but to 
several of the party, it was a very dreary and very 
memorable week. George Lennox basked in the | 
light of Mrs. Vane’s smiles, and his mother began to | 
hope that Douglas would not take her at her word, 
but leave her son to woo and win the bonny widow, 
if he could. Earl watched and waited for Diana to | 
relent, pleading with his eyes, though never a word | 
of submission or appeal passed his lips. And poor 
Diana, hoping to conquer him, silenced the prompt- | 
ings of her reason, and stood firm, when a yielding | 
look, a tender word, would have overcome his pride, 
and healed the breach. She suffered much, but told | 


no one her pain till the lust day came. Then, driven} “Hear my story, and then judge between us,” the 


by the thought that a few hours would seal her fate, 


voice continued, somelancholy, yet so sweet that tears 


she resolved to appeal to Mrs. Vane, She know the | came to the Istener’s eyes, as the sad story was un- 
inystery; she professed to pity her, She was a wo-/ folded. “Iam ofa noble family, but was left so poor, 


man, and to her this humillation would not be so hard, 
this confession so i ibl 





Diana haunted the hall and drawing-rooms all that | 


morning, hoping to find Mrs. Vane alone. At last, 
just before lunch, she caught her playing with Earl’s 


from the garden seat where she had left it. 
“ Be so kind as to take a turn with me on the bal- 


to you,” began Diana, with varying color and anx- 
ious eyes, as she met her at the great hall door, 


have our little chat quite comfortably together. Can 
Idoanything for you, my dear Miss Stuart? Pray 
speak freely, and, believe me, I desire to be your 
friend,” 

So kind, so cordial was the tone, the look, that 
poor Diana felt comforted at once; and bending her 
stately head to the bright one at her side, she said, 
with asad humility, which proved how entirely her 
love had subdued her pride: 

“T hope so, Mrs. Vane, for I need a friend. You, 
and you alone, can help me, I humble myself to you; 
I forget my own misgivings. I endeavor to see in 
you only a woman younger, yet wiser than myself, 
who, knowing my sore necessity, will help me by 
confessing the share she bears in the secret that is 
destroying my peace.” 

“TI wish Icould! I wish I dared! I have thought 
of it often; have longed to do it at all costs; and then 
remembering my vow, I have held my peace!” 


“Assure me of one thing and I will submit. I will 
ask Allan to forgive me, and I will be happy in‘my 
ignorance, if I can. He told me that this mystery 
would not stain his honor, nor mar my peace if it 
were known. Mrs. Vane, is this true?” asked Diana, 
solemnly, ; 

“No; a man’s honor is not tarnished in his eyes by 
treachery to a woman, and he believes that a woman’s 
peace will not be marred by the knowledge that in 
God’s sight she is not his wife, although she may be 
in the eyes of the world.” 

“Mrs. Vane, I conjure you to tell me what you 
mean! I have a right to know; it is your duty to 
save me from sin and sorrow if you can, and I will 
make any promise you exact to keep eternally secret 
whatever you may tell me. If you fear Douglas, he 
shall never know that you have broken your vow, 
whether I marry or discard him. Have pity upon 
me, I implore you, for this day must make or mar 
my life!” 

Few women could have withstood the desperate 
urgency of Diana’s prayer; Mrs Vane did not. A 
moment she stood, growing paler as some purpose 
took shape in her mind, then drew her companion | 
onward, saying, hurriedly, as George Lennox appear- 
ed in the avenue: 

“Invite me to drive out alone with you after lunch, 
and then you shall know all. But O, Miss Stuart, 
remember that you bring the sorrow upon yourself 
if you urge this disclosure. I cannot think it right 
to see you give yourself to this man without a protest; 
but you may curse me for destroying your faith in 
him, while powerless to kill your love. Go now, and 
if you retract your wish, be silent; I shall under- 





stand.” 
They parted, and when Lennox came up, the bal- 
cony was deserted, | 
““My love, you get so pale and spiritless that I am | 


| quite reconciled to our departure; for the air here | 


does not suit you, and we must try the sea-shore,” 
said Mrs. Berkeley, as they rose from the table after 
lunch. 

“T shall be myself again soon, aunt. I need more 
exercise, and it’ Mrs. Vane will allow me, I should 
enjoy a long drive with her this afternoon,” returned | 
Diana, growing still paler as she spoke. 

Mrs. Vane bowed her acceptance, and as she left 
the room, a curious shiver seemed to shake her from 





#0 friendless, that but for a generous boy, I should 


have perished in the streets of Paris, He was a 
dancer, his poor earnings could not support us both. 
I discovered this, and in my innocence, thought no 


| labor degrading that lessened my great debt to him, 
spaniel, while she waited for Lennox to bring her hat | 


cony, Mrs. Vane. I wish much to say a few words | 
| 
| 


“With pleasure. Give me your arm, and let us | 


1, too, had become a dancer. I had youth, beauty, 
health and a grateful heart to help me on, I made 
money. I had many lovers, but Victor kept me safe, 
for he, too, loved, but in secret, till he was sure I 
could give him love, not gratitude. Then Allan 
came, and I forgot the world about me; for I loved, 
as only a girl of seventeen can love the first man who 
had touched her heart. He offered me his hand and 
honorable name, for I was as well born as himself, 
and even in my seeming degradation, he respected 
me. We were married, and for a year, I was as hap- 
py as an angel. Then my boy was born, and fora 
time I lost my beauty. That cooled Allan’s waning 
passion. Some fear cf consequences, some late regret 
for his rash act, came over him, and made him very 
bitter to me when I most needed tenderness. He 
told me that our marriage had been without wit- 
nesses, that our faith was different, and that vows pro- 
nounced before-a Catholic priest alone were not bind- 
ing uponhim. That he was weary of me, and having 
been recalled to Scotland, he desired to return as@ 
free as he went. If I would prfnise solemnly to 
conceal the truth, he would support the boy and me 
abroad, until I chose to marry; that I must destroy 
the record of the deed, and never claim him, or he 
would denounce me as an impostor, and take away 
the boy. Miss Stuart, I was very ignorant and young; 
my heart was broken, and I believed myself dying. 
For the child’s sake, I promised all things, and he 
left me; but remorse haunted him, and his peace was 
poisoned from that hour.” 

“And you? You married Colonel Vane?” whis- 
pered Diana, holding her breath to listen. 


‘No, I have never married, for in my eyes, that 
ceremony made me Allan’s wife, and I shall be so till 
I die. When most forlorn, Colonel Vane found me. 
He was Allan’s friend; he had seen me with him, and 
when we met again, he pitied me; and finding that I 
longed to hide myself from the world, he took me to 
India under an assumed name, as the widow of a 
friend. My boy went with me, and for a time, I was 
as happy as a desolate creature could be. Colonel 
Vane desired to marry me; for, though I kept my 
promise, he suspected that I had been deceived, and 
cruelly deserted, and longed to atone for his friend’s 
pertidy by his own devotion. I would not marry 
him; but when he was dying, he begged me to take 
his name as a shield against a curious world, to 
take his fortune, and give my son the memory of a fa- 
ther when his own had cast him off. I did so; and 
no one knew me there except under my false name. 
It was believed that I had married him too soon after 
my first husband’s death, to care to own it at once, 
and when I came to England, no one denied me the 
place I chose to fill.” 

“O, why did you come?” cried Diana, with a tear- 
less sob. 

“1 came because I longed to know if Allan had 
forgotten me, if he had mafried, and left his poor 
boy fatherless. I saw him last winter, saw that you 
loved him, feared that he would love you, and when 
I learned that both were coming here, I resolved to 
follow. It was evident that Allan had not forgotten 
me, that he had suffered as well as I; and perhaps if 
he could bring himself to brave the pity, curiosity 
and criticism of the world, he might yet atone for his 
deceit, and make me happy. We had met in London; 
he had told me to remember my vow; had confessed 
that he still loved me, but dared not displease his 
haughty family by owning me; had seen his boy, and 
reiterated his promise to provide fot us as long as we 
were silent. Isaw him no more till we met here, 
and this explains all that has seemed so strange to 


| you. It was I who entered his room, but not to 


head to foot as she pressed her hands together, and | juggle with the ring. He invented that tale to ac- 


hurried to her chamber. The two ladies drove in | 
silence, till Diana said, abruptly: 
“Tam ready, Mrs. Vane; tell me all, and spare | 
nothing.” | 
“Your solemn oath first, that living or dying, you | 
will never reveal to any human soul what I shall tell | 
you.” And as she spoke, Mrs. Vane extended her | 
hand. | 
Diana gave her own, and took the oath which | 
the other well knew she would keep inviolate. | 
“T shall not torture you by suspense,” Mrs. Vane | 
began, “but show you at once why I would save you | 
from a greater suffering than the loss of love. Miss | 
Stuart, read that, and learn the mystery of your 
lover's life.” | 
With a sudden gesture, she took from her bosom a | 
worn paper, and unfolding it, held before the other’s 


| eyes the marriage record of Allan Douglas and Vir- | 


ginie Varens. Not a word passed Diana’s lips, but 
with the moan of a broken heart, she covered up her 


face, and slowly, tremulously, the voice at her side 


went on: 

“You see here the date of that mysterious journey 
to Paris, from which he returned an altered man. 
There, too, is his private seal. That long lock of | 
hair, that stained slipper, belonged to Virginie; and H 
though he said he had never seen her, the lie cost 
him an effort, and well it might, for I sat there be- 
fore him, and I am Virginie.” 

Diana’s hands dropped from her pallid face, as she 
shrunk away from her companion, yet gazed at her | 
like one fascinated by an awful spell. | 


count for the oiled lock, and whatever stir might 
have been overheard. I went toimplore him to pause 
before he pledged himself to you. He would not yield, 


| having gone too far to retract with honor, he said. 


Then I was in despair; for well I knew that if ever 
the knowledge of this passage in his life should come 
to you, that you would feel as I feel, and regard that 


| first marriage as sacred in God’s eye, whatever the 


world might say. I gave him one more opportunity 
to spare you by the warning I whispered in the park. 
That has delayed the wrong, but you would have 
yiclded had not other things roused suspicion of me. 
Lhad decided to say no more, but let you two tangle 
your fates as you would. Your appeal this morning 
conquered me, and I have broken every vow, dared 
every danger, to serve and save you. Have I done 
all this in vain?” 

““No; let me think, let me understand—then I will 
act.” 

For many minutes they rolled on silently, two pale, 
stern-faced women, sitting side by side looking out 
before them, with fixed eyes that saw nothing but a 
hard task performed, a still harder one yet to be done. 
Diana spoke first, asking, sharply : 

“Do you intend to proclaim your wrong, and force 
your husband to do you justice?” 

“No, I shall not ask that of him again, but I shall 
do my best to prevent any other woman from blindly 
sacrificing her happiness by marrying him, uncon- 
scious of my claim. For the boy’s sake I havea right 
to do this.” 

“You have. I thank you for sparing me the 
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Where is your boy, Mrs. Douglas? 
Steadily she spoke; and when her li, 
the name she had hoped to make he 
sinile passed across her white fice, & 
shadow behind, Mrs, Vane touchod 
warning gesture, saying pitifully, vet 

“ Never call me that until he gives 
bear it openly, You ask for my boy . 
and see him? He is close by; LT cn 
from him long, yet must conceal him 
to his father would betray me at once 
together.” 

Turning down a grassy lane, Mre 
till the way became too narrow tf 
Here they alighted, and climbing 
came to a lonely cottage in a dell. 
“My faithful Jitomar found this s 
and brings me tidings of my darlinges 
pored Mrs. Vane, as she stole alon. 
wound round the house, 

Turning a sharp corner, & green, 
ground appeared, On a vine-cover 
French bonne, knitting as she nod 
But Diana saw nothing but a litt 
butter-cups into the air, and catehi: 

fell, with peals of childish laught: 
old boy it was, with black curls bloy 
bright face, where a healthful colo: 
the dark skin, and brilliant eyes + 
brow so like that’6ther, that she co 
this was Allan’s son, Just then 
mother, and with a cry of joy ran | 
ered close, and covered with the t 
There was no acting here, for 
love transformed Mrs. Vane fron 
plicable self into a simple woman, 
bound up in the little creature w! 
the passionate fondness of an © 
superficial nature. 
Waving off the old bonne when : 
proached, Mrs. Vane turned to Di 

“Are you satisfied?” 

“ Heaven help me, yes!” 

Is he not like his father? Se 
his small hands, the same curve 
Stay, you shall hear him speak. T° 

“Mama, my dear mama,” rep! 











and then go and make a pretty a 
come next time. See, love, her 
new toys, show them to Babett« 

away, Miss Stuart.” 


and in silence regained the carr! 
tion and answer passed between 
rapidly homeward. 











affliction of discovering that man’s px 


om” 


“And who is this?” asked Mr 


miniature of Douglas. 


“QO, papa! when will he come 
“ God only knows, my poor bab 


As the boy ran to his nurse, 


“ Diana, what will you do?” 
«Go to-morrow, and in silen: 


tween us, forever. Mrs. Vane, | 
you, and I could almost hate » > 
cruel deed you have done this « 


A gloomy darkness settled + 


face; despair sat in her eyes, & 
not have stricken hope, energy 


more utterly than the bitter § 
wrung from her companion, 

George Lennox and Douglas 
door, and both ran down to he 
dragged her veil over her face 
sumed an anxious, troubled al 
ped,and both gentlemen offere:' 
Putting Earl’s aside with what 
repugnance, she took George’ 
steps, and as her foot touched 
door, she fell heavily forward 
was springing toward her, w 
tained him, and Mrs. Vane w 
to his arm tremblingly and p: 

“Do not touch her; she p 
kill her.” 

“ Good heavens! what is * 
asked, as Lennox carried Di 
flocking at his call. 

“0, Mr. Douglas, I hay 
She terrified me so by her 
fierce threats of taking het 
home in an agony. You sav 

and rushed away to droy 
imagine what it all means, 
telling you.” 

“She spoke breathlensly 
about her, as if still in fear 
wilderingly at first, then, a» 




















him, his dark cheek whiten 
“ Youdo not mean that r 
recalling her flerce gesture 
she had preserved for man 
“No, Ono, I dare not sa 
her mind is unsettled by } 


her reason? What shall 
Earl asked, in great di 
body was carried up the 
wringing her hands, whi 
a servant for medical hey 

“Do nothing but avoid 
ence tortures her. She v 
leave quietly, and when 
take any steps tow ards 
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Where is your boy, Mrs. Douglas?” 


smnile passed across her white face, and left a darker 
shadow behind. Mrs. Vane touched her lips with a 





what I have said. 
Steadily she spoke ; and when her lips pronounced | and may do her harm if she learns that her strange , quite herself, and went about her work as usual. 
the name she had hoped to make her own, a stern | behaviour is known.” 


THE FLAG OF 


| 
Pressing his hand with a sympathizing glance, | 


OUR UNION. 


aftliction of discovering that man’s perfidy too late, | think best. Now I must go to her, do not repeat| What Bessie Strong's thoughts were all that long 
It escaped me in my agitation, | night nobody knew, but in the morning, she was quarters.” 


No one observed her tight-set lips or determined | 
eyes. Mrs, Strong was thinking about the dinner, | 
Mrs. Vane hurried in, and for an hour busied herself | the deacon had gone to town, So Bessie escaped no- 


warning gesture, saying pitifully, yet commandingly: | about Diana so skilfully, that the physician sent all | tice. But she was a true daughter of Daniel Strong. 


‘“‘ Never call me that until he gives me the right to | the rest away, and gave his directions to her alone. | 


Judge Wayne came, according to appointment, 


bear it openly. You ask for my boy; will you come | When recovered from her faint, Diana lay like one | He shook hands with Bessie’s father and mother, 


and sce him? He is close by; I cannot be parted | dead, refusing to speak or move, yet taking obedient- 
from him long, yet must conceal him, for the likeness | ly whatever Mrs. Vane offered her, as if a mutual | s 


i 


most cordially, stroked Bessie’s brown curls, and 


miled down upon her, as much as to say, ‘ We un- 


to his father would betray me at once, if we were seen | sorrow linked them together with a secret bond. At) derstand each other, little one.” Then they sat down 


together.” 


till the way became too narrow for the carriage. | others at a very quiet meal. l 


Here they alighted, and climbing a wooded path, 
came to a lonely cottage in a dell. 
“ My faithful Jitomar found this safe nook for me, 
and brings me tidings of my darling every day,” whis- 
pered Mrs. Vane, as she stole along the path that 
wound round the house. 
Turning a sharp corner, a green, lawn-like bit of 
ground appeared. On a vine-covered seat sat an old 
French bonne, knitting as she nodded in the sun. 
But Diana saw nothing but a little figure tossing 
butter-cups into the air, and catching them as they 
fell, with peals of childish laughter. A three-year 
old boy it was, with black curls blowing round a bold, 
bright face, where a healthful color glowed through 
the dark skin, and brilliant eyes sparkled under a 
brow so like that6ther, that she could not doubt that 
this was Allan’s son. Just then the boy spied his 
mother, and with a cry of joy ran to her, to be gath- 
ered close, and covered with the tenderest caresses. 
There was no acting here, for genuine mother 
love transformed Mrs. Vane from her usual inex- 
plicable self into a simple woman, whose heart was 
bound up in the little creature whom she loved with 
the passionate fondness of an otherwise cold and 
superficial nature. 
Waving off the old bonne when she would have ap- 
proached, Mrs. Vane turned to Diana, asking: 
“Are you satisfied?” 
‘“‘ Heaven help me, yes!” 
“Is he not like his father? See, the very shape of 
his small hands, the same curve to his baby-mouth. 
Stay, you shall hear him speak. Darling, whoam I?” 
“Mama, my dear mama,” replied the little voice. 
“And who is this?” asked Mrs. Vane, showing a 
miniature of Douglas. 
“Q, papa! when will he come again?” 
“‘ God only knows, my poor baby. Nowkiss mama, 
and then go and make a pretty daisy chain against I 
come next time. See, love, here are bonbons and 
new toys, show them to Babette. Quick, let us slip 
away, Miss Stuart.” 
As the boy ran to his nurse, the ladies vanished, 
and in silence regained the carriage. Only one ques- 
tion and answer passed between them, as they drove 
rapidly homeward. 
“ Diana, what will you do?” 
«Go to-morrow, and in silence. It is all over be- 
tween us, forever. Mrs. Vane, I envy you, I thank 
you, and I could almost hate you for the kind yet 
cruel deed you have done this day.” 
A gloomy darkness settled down on her altered 
face; despair sat in her eyes, and death itself could 
not have stricken hope, energy and vitality out of it 
more utterly than the bitter truth which she had 
wrung from her companion. 
George Lennox and Douglas were waiting at the 
door, and both ran down to help themalight. Diana 
dragged her veil over her face, while Mrs. Vane as- 
sumed an anxious, troubled air as the carriage stop- 
ped,and both gentlemen offered a hand to Miss Stuart. 
Putting Earl’s aside with what seemed almost rude 
repugnance, she took George’s arm, hurried up the 
steps, and as her foot touched the threshold of the 
door, she fell heavily forward in a swoon. Douglas 
was springing toward her, when a strong grasp de- 
tained him, and Mrs. Vane whispered, as she clung 
to his arm tremblingly and pale: 
“Do not touch her; she must not see you; it will 
kill her.” 
“Good heavens! what is the cause of this?” he 
asked, as Lennox carried Diana in, and help came 
flocking at his call. 
“0, Mr. Douglas, I have had an awful drive! 
She terrified me so by her wild conversation, her 
fierce threats of taking her own life, that I drove 
home in an agony. You saw how she repulsed you, 
and rushed away to drop exhausted in the hall; 


telling-you.” 

“She spoke breathlessly, and glanced nervously 
about her, as if still in fear. Earl listened, half be- 
wilderingly at first, then, as her meaning broke upon 
him, his dark cheek whitened, and he looked aghast. 

“ Youdo not mean that she is mad?” he whispered, 
recalling her fierce gesture, and the moody silence 
she had preserved for many days. 

“No, O no, I dare not say that yet; but I fear that 
her mind is unsettled by long brooding over one un- 
happy thought, and that the hereditary taint may be 
upon the point of showing itself. Poor girl!” 

“Am I the cause of this outbreak? Is our dis- 
agreement the unhappy thought that has warped 
her reason? What shall I, what ought I to do?” 
Earl asked, in great distress, as Diana’s senseless 
body was carried up the stairs, and her aunt stood 


a servant for medical heip. 

“Do nothing but avoid her, for she says your pres- 
ence tortures her. She will go to-morrow. Let her 
leave quietly, and when absence has restored her, 


imagine what it all means, and spare me the pain of | face, iron gray locks, a cool, calculating eye, rich 


1 
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JUDGE WAYNE’S MANSION, 
—AND— 
JUDGE WAYNE’S WIFE. 


BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL, 


roused herself from her usual afternoon’s nap. She 


apron, shook up the cushions of her chair, and then 
re-seated herself. 
“Bessie! Bes-sie Strong!” she called, vigorously. 


shadows of the window. 

“La me! I thought you was out.” 

Mrs. Strong took a pinch of snuff, and adjusted her 
glasses upon her nose. 

“Them pickles must be scalded after supper, and 
the corn and beans picked for to-morrow.” 

“Well.” 

“« Judge Wayne is coming here to dinner.” 

Bessie knit placidly on, without replying. The news 
was nothing likely to interest her. 

“ Judge Wayne is coming here to dinner to-mor- 
row,” repeated Mrs. Strong. ; 
Bessie looked up. There was something pecu- 
liar in her mother’s tone. 

“J heard you before, mother,” she said. 

“Yes, but you don’t understand. He is coming to 
see you.” 
“ Me a 
The knitting dropped from Bessie’s fingers, and 
away rolled the worsted ball across the room. 
* What does he want of me?” 

“Wants you for a wife, of course. Wont Aunt 
Mehitable’s eyes open when she hears of that? But 
you are good enough for him, if I, your own mother, 
do say it; and he’ll not find a better in the whole 
State of New Hampshire,” 
The girl’s face whitened. 
“Does my father mean that I shall marry Judge 
Wayne?” 
“Ofcourse. What on airth’s the matter with you! 
You aint getting the fever, I hope. You must go 
right away and lie down,” and the anxious mother 
bustled about, bringing the camphor and the cordial, 
and never stopping until she had Bessie up stairs in 
her own room, and snugly tucked in bed. 
It was useless to argue with her mother, and who 
ever thought of opposing Deacon Strong? Bessie 
lay quite still upon her pillow, until she heard the 
doors all close behind her mother, and her steps in the 
kitchen below; then she slid off the bed, and moved 
softly across the floor to the window, and sat down. 
Something had to be done, but what? If Arthur 
Blake were only here! A string of acorns hanging 
over the glass in front of her caught her eye. How 
well she remembered the day when she and Arthur 
had strung them together; and what a merry time 
they had of it! She looked at them wistfully, the 
tears springing into her eyes, as she thought it over. 
They had started in the morning, to find some pine 
cones for picture frames, but failing in that, had 
gathered flowers and acorns, and talked, and laughed, 
and teased each other, until the sun went down be- 
hind the hills, before they thought of returning. Then 
Arthur made a wreath of fresh oak leaves, and 
crowned her brow, and putting this very necklace of 
acorns about her neck, they had gone merrily home- 
ward. Three weeks afterwards, Arthur enlisted in 
the army, and the regiment was sent to the Potomac. 
Judge Wayne’s carriage at this instant drove 
grandly by. Bessie looked out swiftly. A stern 


enough and proud enough, and this man wanted her 
to be his wife. She drew a shawl from the bureau, 
and wrapped herself in it. It was growing chilly, 
or at least, she shivered. But all the time she kept 


great pity his father drinks so.” 


THE kitchen clock chimed four, just as Mrs. Strong | ‘‘ He’s as likely a lad as I’d want to see.” 
straightened her cap, carefully smoothed her ruffled | drank some water, and choked them back. 


out,” said Mrs. Strong. 


“Here Lam,” a quiet voice answered from the | sharp ring. 


dusk she seemed to fall asleep, and leaving Gabrielle | to dinner. Bessie was dignified and composed. Judge | toread. This ix what it said; 
Turning down a grassy lane, Mrs. Vane drove on | to watch beside her, Mrs. Vane went down to join the | Wayne noticed it, and smiled upon her, as he talked | 


yolitics with the deacon. He had, perhaps, feared a | 


ittle that she might be too childish; but to-day had 


driven away all such apprehensions. She was just | 
the one for the mansion on the hill. 


From politics they had gone to the voluntcers . 


Hinsdale, and Arthur Blake’s name was brought up, 
he having gone as captain of his company. 


“He isa fine young man,” said the judge. “A 


Bessie’s breath half stopped. 
“A great pity, indeed,” echoed Deacon Strong. 


The tears sprang into Bessie’s eyes. She coughed, 
“He'll get killed fast enough, afore his time is 
Down went Bessie’s knife upon her plate, with a 


** He’s no coward, I tell ye,” the girl’s mother went 
on, “and will never run. Bessie, hand— Why, 
bless me, the child’s going to faint! Fetch the cam- 
phire, Daniel!” 

“It is nothing,” Bessie said, faintly. 

“‘Nothing? You're white as a ghost! It’s them 
muskmelons, I do believe. She never could bear 
’em. Hand ’em here, Daniel, and I'll set ’em off.” 

“ Would not a ride do her good?” Judge Wayne 
suggested. 

“T can’t go, you have so much to 
pered in her mother’s ear. 

“Yes, you can. I want you to. Everybody will 
see you,” she answered in an undertone, while the 
knives and forks rattled over the dessert. 

There was no help for it; so, after dinner, Bessie 
went to ride in the judge’s grand carriage, and all 
Hinsdale saw her, and all Hinsdale opened their eyes 
in dumb surprise at the new and strange sight, much 
to Mrs. Strong’s satisfaction. 

The judge arranged everything with Deacon 
Strong, nothing with Bessie. He only chatted with 
her now and then, carried her to ride, and took every- 
thing for granted, as far as she was concerned. 
Bessie was quietly passive—or so she seemed to be. 
Every night she would look out from her window, 


do,” Bessie whis- 


the words, “ I swear it, Arthur Blake!” 


and see the lights gleaming from Judge Wayne’s | or how to proceed in visiting the palace of a king, one 
mansion upon the hill, and every night, when they | of the party stepped back to the quiet man and ex- 
began to shine, she drew out Arthur Blake’s face, | plained to him their difficulty; for as chance would 
and closing her hands about it tightly, would repeat | have it, the man spoke as good English as himeelf. 


Had not her father told her that an oath was al- | home; and on being told that he was, wished next to 
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“Saddle my fresh horse, while 1 go to head- 


In ten minutes he was off for Washington. 





Nothing had been heard from Bessie at the old 
homestead. She was to do some shopping, and likely 
was waiting to tell her mother of her purchases. 
This was the explanation Mrs. Strong gave herself. 
At last a neighbor bronght them a letter ina strange 
hand-writing, and postmarked from the army. Who 
could it be from? Mrs, Strong drew out her glasses 
in great haste, while the deacon tore it open for her 


“DEACON STRONG :~—You are a hard, cruel man, 
elxe I should have urged my suit for your daughter's 
hand, long ago. We both knew well what your an- 
swer would be to ‘old Bob Blake’s son,’ therefore our 
lips were closed. All thanks to your fatherly kind- 
ness for accepting Judge Wayne’s proposals for your 
child, without once consulting her wishes, since you 
yourself have at last driven her to a step which I, 
months ago, would have taken, Your daughter is 
now my wife, and, thank God! beyond your reach. 
You can forgive us or not (she says you will), as you 
please. Ido not care, only for her sake. She will 
remain in Washington as long as we are camped upon 
the Potomac. ARTHUR BLAKE.” 


Mrs. Strong forgave her, between her tears and 
sobs, before she had finished the letter. 

“Only to think of our poor little Bessie going way 
down to Washington ll alone!” she said. “ Write 
to her to come home, Daniel!” 

But “Daniel” was obdurate, and refused to for- 
give them, until he heard Arthur was promoted to 
the coloneley of the regiment. Then he sat down 
and wrote a long letter to Bessie and her husband, 
begging them to take their forgiveness, and come 
home. 

So this is the way Judge Wayne lost his bride, and 
this is, perhaps, the reason why there has never been 
&@ mistress for his mansion on the hill. 





THE KING OF SWEDEN. 
He has a beautiful summer palace known as Ul- 
riksdal, about seven English miles from Stockholm, 
which is considered one of the finest places of the 
kind in Europe, and which all strangers, therefore, 
have to visit. So a party of English gentlemen and 
ladies one day took occasion to run down the bay to 
the far-famed locality, to examine the spot, and to 
see how a Swedish king spends his time during the 
short months 6f summer, They passed the guard 
without difficulty, and on entering upon the grounds 
they encountered a man who seemed to be waiting for 
something or somebody, as he was sitting quietly 
upon one of the many “ rests” in the front park with- 
out occupation. Not knowing precisely what to do, 


The Englishman wished to know if the king was at 


be informed if there were not restrictions about visit- 


————— 








ways binding? 


had decreed. There were sheets and pillow-cases, 
towels and napkins, blankets and counterpanes to be 
seen to, for Bessie was an only child, and must have 
everything that anybody did. 

“This was going ahead of Cemantha Ann Stone, 
far enough!” Mrs. Strong would say to herself, with 
a satisfied nod of the head. ‘And what would her 
grandmother say to such a match?” 

She lived down near the Massachusetts line, and 
this was to be a grand surprise for her. No one was 
to tell her, until Bessie went there to pay her last 
visit before becoming Mrs. Judge Wayne. Then it 
was all to come out. Mrs. Strong had determined 
upon this, for the old lady had been so afraid Bessie 
would throw herself away upon some penniless fel- 
low, that she could scarcely rest in peace. 

“Throw herself away, indeed! This would con- 
vince her!” Mrs. Strong said. 

When Bessie was ready to go, Judge Wayne came 
and carried her to the depot, a distance of three 
miles, and waited to see her off. When he left her, 
he stooped down, and would have kissed her lips, but 
she put up her hand so deprecatingly, and said, ‘* Not 
yet, Judge Wayne, if you please,” that he desisted, 
and only said, smiling: 

‘‘ Never mind then, little one. You will be back 
pretty soon.” 

The last she saw, as the train moved off, was Judge | 














her eyes upon the carriage. It wound around the 
hill, past the oak opening, where Arthur and she 
had been so happy together, and finally disappeared 
down the valley. 

She drew Arthur’s face from her pocket, and looked 
at it. Whata brave, tender face he had! She held 
it nearer the light. The very look was in his eyes 


anxious, yearning look, as if he feared there might 
be trouble ahead. She thought of his words when 
he folded her to his heart for the last time. 


but God meant you for me, and no earthly power 
| 


wringing her hands, while Lady Lennox despatched | shall come between us! Swear it, Bessie, before high 


heaven.” 
And she had answered, solemnly: 
“ T swear it, Arthur Blake.” 
That was the end. She covered the face with both 

















take any steps towards a reconciliation that you | her hands, and burst into a passion of tears. 


that they had worn the day they parted; a half} in. But the captain expected nothing from home 


“ Your father would curse me, if he knew of this; | 


Wayne’s carriage rolling swiftly over the road to- 
| wards Hinsdale. 





Captain Blake, with a few of his men, had just re- | 
turned from a perilous scouting expedition, worn out | 
with excitement and hard riding, and had tumbled 

| into their berths, when the Northern mails came 


| that day. His home was Bessie Strong, and her let- | 
| ters had to be few and far between; so when his mail | 
was brought in, he turned it over indifferently, with- 
out moving from his berth. One, two, three letters | 
on business, but the fourth one was mailed at Wash- 
ington, and was surely from Bessie Strong. He was 
on his feet in a second, and in two more he had torn 
| it open and devoured its contents. , 

“ The confounded scoundrels!” he burst out with. 
Then from his tent door the call “Jim!” came in 
| sharp tones. A contraband appeared instantly. 


In the meantime the house-cleaning and preserv- | ing the palace when the king and the royal family 
ing went on, with sundry fixings for the approaching | were present. The man told him that there were, 
wedding, which was to take place in nine weeks—so | but that as he was himself connected with the palace, 
Judge Wayne had proposed, and so Deacon Strong | and knew all the parts of it, he would conduct his 


| clared that they had enjoyed the most agreeable af- 


| warmly by the hand as they were parting with him, 


party, as they did not seem to have a conductor of 
their own. 





As they were proceeding to walk over the spacious | 
lawns, on their rambling journey toward the palace, . 
they wished to know if their kind conductor thought 


they could, by any possibility, be permitted to see the 


king. The man answered that it was not customary ° 
to take strangers into the king’s private apartments 


when he was known to be at home; but, as he was a 


stirring, uneasy, restless sort of person, they would . 


be very likely to fall in with him before they should 
have finished their observations. With this hope the 
party rambled on, in the meantime telling several 
curious anecdotes they had heard related of his 
majesty, and asking their conductor whether they 
were true. He said, in reply, that there were so 
many things reported of the king, good and bad, that 
it would be difficult to say what might be true, and 
what false; and he thought, also, as a person con- 
nected with the palace, that he would scarcely be a 
suitable informant on such a subject. They all 
thought the same, and heartily apologized for their 
freedom, the apology being received with a kindness 
that made all straight again. In this way the 
grounds were all rambled over, the palace was en- 
tered and inspected—state-rooms, sleeping-rooms, li- 
braries, cabinets, everything—the kind-hearted guide, 
in the true Swedish spirit, exhibiting the whole place 
to the party with the most perfect skill and patience. 
He then conducted them to the lawn again, and 
guided them out through a nearer and more beautiful 
avenue than the one by which they had entered. 
They were all charmed with the place. They pro- 
nounced it the most splendid summer retreat tor a 
monarch that they had seen in Europe. They de- 


ternoon they had had in Sweden. They thanked 
their conductor for his attentions, shaking him 


having but a single circumstance to regret—“ that 
they had not seen the king.” Lifting his hat to them, 
“Tam the king,” said Charles XV. to his unconscious 
guests; and so, bowing admirably, after the most ap- 
proved Swedish style, he turned his steps immedi- 
ately toward the palace, leaving them in a state of 
the most delightful bewilderment at the condescen- 
| sion and good-nature of their royal guide. 
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THE PHANTOM HORSEMAN, 


BY MRS, L. 8. GOODWIN. 


Long had she waited, but yet he came not; 

She had brightened each nook of the dear little cot; _ 
By her rose-tree she stood gazing up the long hill, 

And the coming of night found her watching there still, 


The dew gemmed the rosebuds and lay in her hair; 

She murmured, “ Where is he?’ The breeze echoed, 
“ Where ?** 

From heaven's high battlement looked one bright star, 

To note for her sake his approach from afar. 


Amid silence and solitude then to her eye 

h stood lined against the dark sky; 
There was tossing of plumes o'er a helmeted brow: 
Her heart gave a bound—where was solitude now ? 





A pale spectral light round him shone, and was gone; 
Without sound were the hoofs fleetly bearing him on; 
He halts at the gate, flings his bridle in air, 

She opens—springs forth—horse nor rider is there! 


Days dragged their slow length, and the tidings was 
brought, 

The warrior all vainly expected was not; 

He had died on the field, said his comrade—the date, 

The night she who loved him had watched at the gate. 


Now years have elapsed; yet you often may see 

A silver-haired lady stand by her rose-tree, 

With strange mournful eyes, waiting patiently still 
For the horseman that never comes over the hill, 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
HALF A MILLION DOLLARS. 


BY AMANDA M. HALE, 





THERE is no doubt that I was a lion. I was 
made to feel it wherever I went. Lorgnettes were 
levelled at me in public; people nudged each other 
in passing me in the street and whispered, “There 
he is!” Professed lion-hunters besieged me; my 
rooms were deluged with cards; congratulations, 
criticism and counsel were offered me gratuitously; 
lady-like mamas smiled upon me; beautiful young 
girls looked at me with interest and admiration in 
their innocent eyes; now and then some true soul 
spoke words that were dearer than gold. 

Some of this was very pleasant, but there were 
compensating inconveniences. Imprimis, my pockets 
were still wofully empty, for my works had brought 
me more renown than money, and I was appropria- 
ting all my funds, as fast as they accumulated, to the 
payment of debts contracted in less promising times. 
L longed to lift that weight from my shoulders. Art- 
ists do not borrow their tints from the hues of earth 
and sky, and canvas and brushes are coarse, material 
things that demand an exchange of filthy lucre. So 
I was still forced to work away as if the sacri fames 
auri devoured me. 

In consequence, my popularity in society was some- 
what embarrassing, b , to say nothing of the 
encroachments upon my time, etiquette prescribes a 
respectable attire. I brushed my best coat clear 
through to the lining before I could make up my mind 
to discard it, and as for gloves, every pair I bought 
cost me an unutterable pang. Then it was not par- 
ticularly delectable to be pelled to look over the 
drawings of budding geniuses who revelled in pea- 
green water, and impossible skies, and figures that 
would have driven an anatomist mad; nor was there 
anything delightful in copying flat, inexpressive faces, 
pug noses, and pale hempen-colored hair—although I 
was assured they had “so much character if I could 
only bring it out.” 

And then—ah, there’s the missing of it—it was in- 
expressibly mortifying to be upon familiar terms with 
the beautiful young girls before alluded to, and have 











all the time a profi i that the man 
in the moon ‘would have been considered a more 
elegible parti than I. 


Considering all these things, I bore myself very 
meekly. I have no doubt I was thought very modest 
that I did not roar any louder—such a remarkable 
lion as I was. I still lived in my garret, managed my 
own very ping, and found the 
best of my life in my art. 

But I have not told you how I attained my ques- 
tionable eminence. I had exhibited a picture at the 
last Artist’s Reception. It was only a foaming waste 
of green waters, a stretch of yellow sand in the fore- 
ground, a bit of rocky seawall hollowed by the waves, 
a dun sky with storm-clouds flying wildly before the 
wind, and low down in the west a break in the gloom, 
whence ashaft of lurid light glancing out, just touched 
a pale, dead face rising ghastly and terrible above the 
tempest-driven breakers. This picture was not an 
outgrowth of my life. I did not put my soul into it 








That was a gala night more like a scene from some 
fairy tale than a real event in this prosaic, working 
age. The main gallery was flooded by a soft, mild 





light, most like the pure shining of the evening star. 
The studios opening from its sides were sanctuaries of 
beauty. Pallid statues gleamed in shady alcoves, 
‘eli eyes looked down at you trom the canvas-hung 





walls, Stately men, and beautiful, gifted women stood 
in groups before some triumph of art, or walked about 
conversing in low, soft tones. It was all quiet, and 
dreamy, and delicious, 

Standing not far from my picture—I could not help 
hovering near it with a kind of jealous care—a bevy 
of fair girls passed and stopped before my treasure. 

““T am so eager to see this wonderful picture. You 
know [ was out of town when it was first exhibited,” 
said one. 

I looked at the speaker. A face like one of Titian’s 
women, purely blonde—not meaning by this that pink 
and white transparency which in our climate is the 
blonde type—but a complexion as ripe in its fairness 
as a Southern summer; hair of that warm, red gold 
that Titian loved to paint; eyes asunny hazel, limpid 
as crystal. 

The small head was thrown back, those striking 
eyes coolly fixed upon the picture. It was plain the 
little lady thought herself a competent critic. 

“Tt is a strange, beautiful thing,” she said at last. 
“T don’t think I wholly like it—but—” 

“O, Miss Vandermeyer!” cried the rest in chorus. 

“T must buy it, I think.” 

Very cool, my lady, 1] thought. She surveyed it 
still more critically—this girl of twenty summers. 

“It is too morbid in its tone, but I have a nook in 
iny home where it will just fit—my chamber of hor- 
rors I callit. You may see a ghost there at mid-day 
any time, if you like. Who is the artist? Can’t 
somebody find him for me?” with the air of a duch 


“ Powders her hair with gold dust evory night, and 
drinks dissolved pearls for her complexion every 
morning.” 

“Ts it possible?” 

“And Is the saticlest, severest, most lovable, most 
provoking little witch that ever existed—with only 
one fault in the world.” 

“ What is that?” 

“ Why—her half million dollars is such a terrible 
bugbear. She wants to be wooed for her own sweet 
self, but she knows how potent are the chartns of gold 
—and so the poor little Circe is doomed to perpetual 
celibacy—for she'll never dare accept anybody.” 

“ How dreadful! What a misfortune it is to be 
worth half a million dollars.” And Devereux left 
me, and I saw him circling around Miss Vandermeyer, 
in company with a troop of other foolish moths all the 
rest of the evening, and the lady, holding herselt 
loftily in her queenly grave, minded them not in the 
least. As for me, I made a vow that night, sitting 
before my small fire, that I’d not fall into her train or 
lose my heart to her. 

I was not going to think any more about her, in- 
deed. I found, however, that Miss Vandermeyer 
danced before my eyes as soon as I shut them, and 
her voice, like sweet bells, was all the time ringing 
through my head. It being manifestly impracticable 
to forget her that night, I resolved to begin to do so 
in the morning. Butin the morning I awoke from 
my brief, feverish sleep, profoundly impressed by the 





near app h of some extraordinary event. Upon a 





There was a furtive looking about, then a buzzi 
whisper, and Miss Vandermeyer turned her eyes upon 
me. In a moment she was before me. 

“Tam Margaret Vandermeyer. I would like to 
buy your picture.” 

“TI don’t wish to sell it,” I replied, coldly, 

She made an impatient gesture—just a little saucy 
wave of her hand. 

“T want to buy it. How much do you ask?” 

The gold-brown eyes were fixed upon my face with 
a quiet audacity that amazed me. I named a sum 
that I meant should startle her. 

“ Five hundred dollars!” ‘ 

“Very well. I will send my servant in the morning 
to take it down.” 

I started. 

‘Miss Vandermeyer, I don’t wish to sell my pic- 
ture.” For the first time she seemed to comprehend 
me. 

“Don’t want to sell it! What did you paint it for? 
I thought artists painted their pictures to sell,” her 
eyes sparkling as though she had cornered me. 

“All artists are not alike,” I said, sharply, for I was 
vexed, first at her criticism, and afterward at her 
pertinacity. 

She looked at me rather curiously, as if I were some 
phenomenon. 

“ Haven’t you any more like it in your head?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“T should hope not,” she said, gravely. 

“Why?” 

“ Because it wouldn’t be good for you. There’s 
something dreadful about it.” 

“ Really, Miss Vandermeyer!”’ I remarked, sarcas- 
tically. ‘“ Youare peculiar. I don’t understand why 
you should want the picture.” 

“T want it because in some moods I like to look at 
such things.” 

I reflected a moment. 

“Can you afford to give five hundred dollars to in- 
dulge a mood?” 

“Tf I please,” she said, with a little saucy shrug of 
her shoulders. 

“ Very well. I will sell it to you, then”—her eyes 
gleamed—“ upon condition that if I choose I may 
scmetime buy it back.” 

“T knew you would sell it to me,” she said, with an 
air of triumph. ‘ You’ll never want to buy it back.” 

“Why not?” 

“You wont be rich enough. Artists are always 
poor, aren’t they?” 

1 did not answer, but stood in haughty silence. 

She glanced up at me, then her eyes filled with 
sudden tears. 

“Did I wound you? I never meant to.” 

I was mollitied directly. 

“T see you didn’t.” 

“You'll forgive me, then,” with a smile like sun- 
shine. ‘ Will you come to my house to-morrow and 
get the money for your picture?” She put a card 


into my hand, and looking up at me with the frankest, | 
sweetest face in the world, said, ‘‘ Now would you be | 


good enough to take me to my friends? Iam sonear- 
sighted I can’t see across this great hall.” 


“ Near-sighted—with those eyes?” It was very | 
bluntly put, but I was no courtier in those days, and | 
I could only hope that she would recognize the com- | 


pliment and forgive the awkwardness. But she | 
startled me. 

“ Yes. They don’t look so, do they?” with the | 
most charming naivete. 


I took her across the hall, under a whole artillery 


my steps I met my friend Devereux. 


little reflection I r bered that I was to call upon 
Miss Vandermeyer that day. 

Her residence was a great way up town, and so I 
started early—so early, in fact, that I found it advis- 
able to walk about the neighboring squares for an 
hour or two before I deemed it prudent to knock. 

A footman, black as Erebus, opened the door, and 
ushered me into a spacious, dusky drawing-room, 
where it seemed that all sorts of beautiful things were 

din pict fusi Thad not waited 
half a minute before Miss Vandermeyer came in, put 
her dainty hand in mine, and said, if I pleased, I was 
to go up stairs to her den. 

We went through long frescoed halls, over carpets 
soft as wood moss, up flight after flight, till we reached 
the upper story. Then Miss Vandermeyer pushed 
aside a door and I entered what seemed a fairy bower. 
I had left winter out of doors—here it seemed as if 
summer had been wooed to linger all through the 
year. The atmosphere was warm and fragrant with 
blossoming flowers. Vines trailed over the windows 
and climbed about the walls. A soft light came in 
through the ground glass windows, bringing out the 
marvellous beauty of the pictured faces and land- 
scapes that were everywhere. An oddly carved writ- 
ing-desk stood in one corner, a little buh] table with 
some pretty work upon it occupied another—tokens of 
the strange, beautiful girl who made the place her 
home. 

“Come here,” said Miss Vandermeyer, leading the 
way across the spacious room. 

1 followed, and saw my picture hung in fit company, 
one or two weird faces above and beside it, and acom- 
panion piece—a reach of desolate moor, a wild crag 
and an eagle sailing heavily through an empty, gray 
sky—just opposite. 

* How do you like it?” said Miss Vandermeyer. 

“Very much. It could not be better placed.” 

“This is my chamber of horrors. I come and sit 
here when I feel fierce,” she said, with an air of 
frankness. 

“ Fierce!” 

“Yes. When things don’t go as I like. Don’t you 
find a great many things very provoking?” 

“T do; but you—I shouldn’t think you could be 
annoy: 

She gave me a sudden look. 

“Why? Because 1 am rich?” 

“Partly.” 

“You don’t know anything about it, then—if you 
think that one can’t be miserable with halfa million 
dollars. I wish you had it, and then you’d see,” she 
said, with the prettiest air of vexation. 

“1 wish I had.” 

“What? What do you mean?” her bright hazel 
eyes full of surprise. 

“T believe I meant that I wished I had half a mil- 
lion dollars,” I said, laughing. 

“Do you really?” 

“ Indeed I do.” 

‘‘ Now that is odd,” with a queer look in her face. 

“ How odd?” 
| « O, they generally say that they don’t value money 
| in the least; that they wouldn’t take it as a gift, that 
they prefer poverty, or at least a modest competence, 
and all such—stuff.” 

“ They say so. Who?” 

0, some people,” she returned, that mischievous 
| light dancing in her eyes. ‘ What made you think I 

was going to tell you my secrets?” And the little | 
| fairy walked away with a make-believe hauteur. 








| 


| flowed over the flowers and climbing plants. A piano 


“Delafield, my dear fellow, what in the name of | stood open, its white keys gleaming. 


all that’s wonderful have you been doing?” he ex- | 


claimed. 
“ Nothing that has any barm in it, I hope.” 


“What! Haven’t you been seen for half an hour | 


in close confab with Miss Vandermeyer, and didn’t 
you—” 
“ But what of it?” 


‘What of it? Why, Miss Vandermeyer is worth | 


half a million of dollars.” 
“Indeed !”” 


powers 
said. 


“No!” 
“ Excuse me—you are not musical, then.” 


**O, yes, I play well enough; but when I have peo- | 


| ple here who can say anything I’d rather talk.” 

| So we talked, and I watched her beautiful, mobile 
face, wondering at its marvellous power of expression, 
| admiring the exquisite tinting of cheek and lip, and 
| the splendid red gold of her hair. 


I ptt her into a picture I was at work upon that 
afternoon—it was jtst the face I had needed. Having 
this to do, of course 1 was obliged to think of her 
more or less; tat I definitely decifed to begin the 
next day to forget her. 

It does seem, however, as if everything sometimes 
conspired to make one forget a good resolution. It 
was not my fault that I met Miss Vandermeyer the 
next day in the park, and it wasn’t to be expected that 
I should refuse to take a seat in her carriage when she 
urged me as if she really wished it. I always did dis- 
like combating obstacles, and when I found that the 
Fates were bent upon keeping Miss Vandermeyer in 
my mind I yielded, gracefully, I hope, comforting my- 
self by thinking that she must soon go out of town for 
the summer, and then I could apply myself to my 
business without hindrance. 

The months drifted by. Other seasons I had been 
filled with longing to get out of town—even so early 
as apple-blossom time. It was always such a delight 
to see the blossoms open, a circle of pale petals on the 
outside, and within a heart of vivid rose. But now I 
stayed quite contentedly, and worked at my picture. 
I was making a glorious likeness of Miss Vandermeyer. 


One, day, however, I received a tiny note, rose- 
scented, and addressed in her own exquisite hand. 
She had gone out to Lindenwald, her country home, 
on the Hudson. Would I come to tea that night— 
only a choice friend or two, strawberries and cream, 
moonlight and boating au discretion. 

I went, taking the late afternoon train out. At the 
station I found the ebony footman whom I had known 
in L—— Place. The man held asplendid black horse 
by the bridle. 

“ Dis for you, sir, if you please, or I’ll drive you dar 
in de carriage. Miss Margaret said you was to do as 
you liked.” 

“Thank you, Cesar, I’ll ride, I think. Goon with 
the carriage and show the way.” 

It was a sweep of two miles through wooded hol- 
lows and over hills where one caught a gleam of white 
sails on the river, ending at last in a natural park 
with its miniature forest, its cool dells, its green mossy 
nooks, and its winding paths. The red shining of the 
setting sun upon the windows revealed the house, a 
roomy, quaint chateau, gabled, porticoed and half hid 
by a luxuriant Wistaria in blossom which flung its 
redundant sprays everywhere. 

She came to the door to meet me, fresh and lovely 
in her pure muslin, somejessamine sprays with waxen 
flowers clinging about her bright, rippling hair. 

“‘T knew you would come,” she said, her beautiful, 
smiling eyes upon me. ‘We only wanted you to 
make up our party.” 

“You are very kind. Whom have you here?” 

“Only dear old Guardy—Mr. Lakeman you know— 
Nellie Damur and Fred Lacroft.” 

“ Fred Lacroft?” 

““O, you don’t know him, but he’s an old friend of 
mine, and such a good fellow.” 

It is not particularly delightful to hear another man 
praised as a good fellow by a young lady—at least I 
didn’t find it so. Ihad no doubt I should hate that 
Fred Lacroft. He was sure to be a detestable prig. 
I felt that I had found the enemy of my life. Sol 
accompanied Miss Vandermeyer to the drawing-room, 
and there was the impudent interloper playing chess 
with Mr. Lakeman with the most assured and at- 
home air imaginable. 

“Mr. Delatield—my friend, Mr. Seacroft,” said 
Miss Vandermeyer. 

I had to shake hands with him, but I scowled as 
fiercely as I could, and was conscious of a strong in- 
clination to throw him out of the window. 

“Would you like a game of chess, while we are 
waiting for tea?” asked Miss Vandermeyer. 

“No, I thank you,” I responded, morosely. 

“ What—don’t you like chess?” 

“T think it does very well for boys,” I returned, 
with a tremendous effurt to be sarcastic. 

Miss Vandermeyer blushed a little, and glanced 
shily at Mr. Fred. Seacroft; but that individual only 
stroked his moustache, and gave a low, mellow, good- 
humored laugh—thus adding insult to injury. I was 
strongly tempted to challenge him on the spot. 

Somebody came in and announced tea. It was 
served in a little vine-hung balcony, opening towards 
the river. The soft, summery air was all about us; 
the moon was rising just over the water, and the 
birds were singing good-night in the tall, dark tree- 
tops close by. It ought to have been delicious—but 
somehow it wasn’t. Miss Nellie Danur was placed 
beside me, a young lady with a face like a wax doll, 
pink cheeks, blue eyes, and little rings of yellow hair 
lying on her white forehead—a style of beauty that I 
don’t admire. I could, however, have forgiven her 
looks, if she would have let me alone. But the crea- 
ture would talk, which was very aggravating, con- 





| closest attention. 
I followed her out from the comparative gloom of | 
of glances, bowed my alieux, and lefther. Retracing | this part of the apartment into the sunshine that | noying young lady. 


“Wont you play to me, Miss Vandermeyer?” I 


sidering that a most animated by-play was going on 
| between Miss Vandermeyer and that detestable Sea- 
croft, which I could not catch without giving it my 


“Are you fond of Charlotte Russe?” said this an- 


| “Charlotte—who?” I said, absently. ‘I don’t 
| think I know her.” 
Miss Danur laughed, and then Mr. Seacroft laugh- 
| ed also. He seemed to find things very amusing. I 
| took my tea in silence. What it was, I don’t know. 
| I have an idea that it was cream, with possibly some 
strawberries. I know Miss Vandermeyer sent away 
| the cream-jug twice. If there were strawberries, I 
never saw such tasteless ones. 
I made one or two discoveries before we left the 
table. I had always thought Miss Vandermeyer’s 
| guardian rather a nice old gentleman, but I now per- 











as I had too often done betore. It was merely an in- 

spiration of a morbid fancy flung upon the canvas in 
afreak. But it was weird, eccentric, peculiar, and 
took the public by storm. It made me alion. And 
still it hung upon the walls of the gallery—a perpetu- 
al advertisement. I had refused to sell it. And thus 
at the second reception, later in the season, it was 
still numbered among the foremost attractions. 
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ceived that he was an old fogy with a rubicund nose, 
who ate like a gourmand, 

When tea was over, Miss Vandermeyer proposed a 
row upon the river. Everybody acquiesced. Sea- 
croft and I took the oars, but it was Seacroft who 
brought Miss Vandermeyer’s shawl, and wrapped it 
tenderly about her. 

“ You can sit there, Margaret,” he said. 

Margaret, indeed! 

“No,” she answered, with a little wilful shake of the 
head, “I'll sit here;” and she sat down close by me. 


Then I had my revenge. Seacroft was forced to 
play the agreeable to Miss Danur. He did it with a 
very good grace, but I could imagine his feelings. 
That little hour atoned for my misery. She was be- 
side me, her beautiful eyes looking into mine, her 
soft voice crooning low songs for my pleasure. Then 
I undertook to teach her to row. Delightful pastime 
it was to see her little white hands trying to manage 
the clumsy oar. 

So, over those silver waves, we rowed back to the 
landing, overshadowed by the huge old trees that 
grew close to the river’s brim, and lying in deep 
gloom. While I held the boat fast to the wharf, Sea- 
croft sprang out to assist the ladies. In an instant I 
was cursing his awkwardness, for there was a quick, 
frightened cry, and I knew it was Miss Vandermeyer 
who slipped and fell into the black water. It was 
only a moment’s work to throw off my coat and 
plunge after her. Ah, how thankful I was when my 
darling’s white face came to the top of the waves—a 
long space off, swept away by the tide setting sea- 
ward—but not beyond my reach, after a few swift, 
strong strokes. 

They were all wild with joy, when I laid her drip- 
ping and half fainting on the turty slope. 

“0, my dear fellow, how can we ever be grateful 
enough to you? Ifshe had been lost, I should never 
have got over it!’ cried Seacroft.” 

The words froze me. He washer lover, then? I 
walked up to the house with him, mute and miser- 
able. I would have rushed away, but I could not go 
back to the city wet asa merman. I must stay all 
night. So Seacroft said, and so said Mrs. Lakeman. 
Miss Vandermeyer added her persuasions. 

“Do you think we could let you go?” she said, 
softly. ‘ You forget what I owe you.” 

“ You owe me nothing—any one would have done 
the same. 

I think my harsh tone hurt her. I caught the sur? 
prised, grieved look in the eyes that met mine, before 
I turned abruptly away. That night, lying awake 
after the household was asleep, I resolved to rise early 
the next morning, before any one was stirring, and 
walk into town, leaving a note to excuse my sudden 
departure. 

So I left Lindenwald, in the cool, sweet hush of the 
early morning, never, I thought, to see it again. Back 
to my work 1 must go, and forget that I had ever 
known Margaret Vandermeyer. 

That was a gloomy day. Towards night came a 
sunny gleam in the shape of a note from Miss 
Vandermeyer. 

“Do you know,” she wrote, ‘that you were very 
rude to go away as you did this morning? You want 
to escape our thanks, I suppose, but that does not 
excuse you. Will you come up to-morrow, and be 
forgiven?” 

There was a deal of consolation in these simple 
words, but I hardened my heart, and wrote to Miss 
Vandermeyer that urgent busi would p t my 
doing myself the honor, etc. 

What a wretched week followed! Who would have 
thought that one little woman could have thrown my 
mind into such a tumult? I worried myself ill, and, 
conscious that I was looking haggard and miserable, I 
would not go out, but worked at my easel all day, 
day after day. 

One afternoon, at the end of that wretched week, I 
was putting a few, last touches upon my picture, 
which was now completed, when there came a low 
tap at my door. I opened it, and to my inexpressible 
surprise, beheld Miss Vandermeyer. She threw back 
her veil, put out her little gloved hand doubtfully, 
and said: ; 

“How do you do, Mr. Delafield? May I come in?” 

“‘ Certainly, Miss Vandermeyer—I am very happy,” 
I stammered. 

“You may wait for me at the door, Rosette,” she 
said, turning to the maid who accompanied her; and 
then she stepped inside my apartinent, looking around 
with a curious, half-timid air. 

I gave her my best chair, and stood a little way off, 
looking at her, hardly daring to speak, lest she should 
vanish into thin air. My poor garret had never been 
so illuminated before. 

“I came to see if you were ill,” she said, presently, 
looking shily up into my face. 

“ You are very good. No; I am not ill.” 

*‘ Why haven’t you been to see us, then? You look 
ill, I am sure,” she added, softly. 

“TI wrote you that I was very busy.” 

She lifted up one little, diamond-ringed hand, 
warningly. 

“ Now do tell the truth to me!” 

“ The truth, Miss Vandermeyer, would, I am afraid, 
give you little pleasure,” I said, bitterly. 

*T don’t understand you.” 

There was a silence. 

‘‘] staid away from you, because I thought it best 
I should,” I said, at last, quite desperate. 

A rosy flush crept slowly over her sweet face. 

“Why?” she asked, aftera minute. 

“ Because, Miss Vandermeyer, I love you!” 

The blush faded away to white, and a smile trem- 
bled about her lips. 








“T thought you did!” in a low, cooing voice. 

I drew a long breath, 

“Then you must understand me. You are going 
to marry Mr. Seacroft—” 

I was interrupted by a quick, musical laugh. 

“ Why, you silly fellow, don’t you know Fred is 
engaged to Nellie Danur? They’re to be married in 
September.” 

I was silent from surprise. 

“Is that any consolation?” asked my tormentor, 
presently. 

I could not deny that it was. 

* But then that makes no difference,” I said, at 
last. 

“No difference?” 

“No. That confounded half-million dollars of 
yours!” I said, between my teeth. 

“©, that is it?” with that rippling laugh. 

“ Yes, that is it!” and hardly knowing what I did, 
I turned my easel so that my picture faced her. 

She started. 

“ Why, that is I!” she exclaimed, her eyes glow- 
ing. ‘Did you do it?” 

“ Yes.” 

She went up to the picture, and examined it closely. 

** You’ve made it just like me,” she said, in a grat- 
ified tone. 

“I couldn’t help doing so.” 

“It’s prettier, too, than any likeness I’ve ever had,”’ 
she added, with quite unconscious self-praise. ‘ Will 
you sell it?” 

“ No.” 

“ Not for a thousand dollars?” 

“ Not for ten thousand.” 

“ Not to me?” coaxingly. 

* Not even to you.” 

She sat down in my arm-chair again, her gloves 
lying in her lap, her hat in her hand, her cheeks 
crimson, her eyes soft and bright with excitement. I 
walked the room, fast losing my self-control. I loved 
her so! 

“TI wish you would stop walking, and sit down,” 
she said, in a moment. “I want to talk to you.” 

1 sat down instantly. 

“1s this your studio?” glancing around. 

“ My studio, kitchen, dining and reception-room.” 

* Do you mean that you eat and cook here?” 

“Yes, mostly. I get my dinner at a restaurant 
sometimes.” 

* Why do you live so?” 

“To save money.” 

“And this is all the home you have?” she said, 
with an air of tender pity. 

“You needn’t be sorry for me,” I replied, hastily. 
“My debts are all paid now, and some day,I dare 
say, I shall live in better fashion.” 

“And yet you wouldn’t accept my half-million dol- 
lars?”’ she went on, her voice shaking a little. 

‘“‘Miss Vandermeyer—” 

“ But suppose,” she interrupted, ‘‘ suppose I should 
tell you that it never was so much as people thought 
—and that what there was is almost—or quite—lost ” 
—she began to cry now—“ gone to ruin in broken 
banks and terrible fires—and that I—O, Mr. Delafield 
—expect to have to teach school, or do something— 
for my living—” 

She broke down here, and hiding her face in her 
hands, sobbed aloud. I was at her feet, caressing her 
shawl, showering kisses upon her bright curls, over- 
whelming her with tender words. . 

“O, my love, my precious darling—you teach 
school! I will work like a galley-slave, if you love 
me! It was only that horrible fortune—but now— 
now will you give yourself to me?” 

She put both her hands into mine, smiling through 
her tears. I don’t know what I said then—I know I 
was roused from a trance of delicious joy by her voice. 


“You will think me mercenary—to accept you 
now I am poor, and would not when I was rich. But 
then you never asked me,” with sly malice. 

“Dear, I wont think you so. I know you love me; 
I take that sweet comfort to my heart. My black 
days are over now; I’ve seen a good many of them, 
precious Margaret!” 

She faltered a little, her eyes filling again. 

“ But you can’t support a wife, can you? You are 
poor, you know.” 

“*O, my dear—not so very poor. Besides, I’m doing 
better all the time.” 

*¢ Rosette—I should never do without her. 
know how to make my own dresses.” 

“Pll find a way,” I said, trying mentally to con- 
trive some way in which I could pinch myself, and 
save Mademoiselle Rosette’s salary. Just then that 
personage knocked at the door. 

“Tf you please, miss, the horses are getting uneasy ; 
and though I don’t mind waiting any reasonable 
time—” 

“I’m coming, Rosette. You'll go home with me, 
and tell Guardy?” 

In an hour we reached Lindenwald. Mr. Lakeman 
was sitting upon the piazza. I saw now that he was 
a nice old gentleman, after all, and that his nose was 
not at all more rubicund than was becoming. We 
walked straight up to him. 

“ Guardy, Mr. Delatield and I have decided to be 
married some day. We're in no hurry, though.” 

“Indeed, sir, we are in a great hurry.” 

“ Be quiet! So, Guardy, you’ll please give us your 
approval,” said Miss Vandermeyer, quietly. 

Mr. Lakeman laid down his newspaper. 

‘* My dear, this is quite unexpected; but I have 
the highest opinion of Mr. Delafield, and I’ve no 
doubt he will make you an excellent husband—and 
know how to manage your very large fortune. I 
shall be quite pleased to have the charge of it trans- 


I don’t 





ferred to other hands. 
you.” 

“ But, sir!” 

“Come with me!” commanded my tyrant. 

She drew me into the library. 

“ Margaret, what does he mean?” 

“You stupid old darling—did you believe that 
story?” 

“Margaret!” I cried, in dismay. 

“T only put a case you know,” pursued the little 
gipsey. “I was afraid I should have to tell some fibs, 
but you believed it all so easily!” 

I was dumb. 

* Now you’ve promised to take me, but you can’t 
have me, unless you take the half a million dollars, 
too. Do you want to take it all back?” 

She put her two dear hands around my neck—and 
I wasn’t enough of a hero to give her up. 

I must confess that the half-million dollars has 
never seriously interfered with my happiness. 


I am sure I congratulate 





THE WOMAN’S TAILOR OF PARIS. 

The famous woman’s tailor, Worth, has returned 
to Paris, and commenced another season. He has 
caused more divorces than any other man in Paris; 
for if your wife’s ball-dress is not made and put on by 
him, she is disgraced, and if he does not make them, 
you are ruined. Is it his fault that his rates of charg- 
ing are so high? Make the days forty-eight hours 
long and relieve him of the vulgar wants of sleeping 
and eating, he will abate fifty per cent. of his prices. 
Seduce his customers into paying cash, and he will 
make a further reducti The has owed 
him $40,000; the Princess Clotilde, $10,000; the 
Princess de Metternich, $20,000. A debt of $1000 
makes no figure on his books. The rent he pays is 
enormous. The state saloons of the Tuileries are not 
more splendid. Gilding is lavished on them, the door- 
curtains are Beauvais tapestry, the window-curtains 
and furniture are of the finest Lyons brocade, and 
the furniture is Boule, each console between the 
windows being worth $600. He has in one of his 
rooms a buffet constantly spread, where the best 
sandwiches, the choicest sherry and Madeira, and 
the most delicate cakes are served in profusion to his 

ti 3s. He is tantly sur led by twelve 
beautiful young girls, selected for the perfection of 
their shape as well as face. They are attired in the 
height of the mode, in silk dresses which cost four 
dollars a yard, costly Etruscan earrings, bracelets 
and rings. They are part of the furniture of the 
place; they are here what osier manikins are in in- 
ferior shops; the dresses are hung on them that 
Worth’s patrons may see the effect produced. No 
dress ever quits his establishment priced less than 
$200—in gold, mind ye! we don’t take your green- 
backs here! 

Whenever a ball is given at the Tuileries, or at any 
of the embassies, you may count two hundred car- 
riages at his door, from as early as six o'clock in the 
evening. Each lady receives a number, and is called 
in turn. They come with their hair dressed, and 
with their petticoats and corsets on, wrapped ina 
second-rate dress, until he is ready to dress them. 
You may wonder that ladies should consent to ex- 
pose their persons to the fingers and eyes of a man. 
He is not a man in their eyes—he is nothing but a 
tailor, a tradesman—and what highborn person ever 
stooped to inquire to what sex such a plebeian be- 
longed? One had as soon think of inquiring into the 
sex of the dog with whom his wife went into the 
woods for a walk, or of the cat who sleeps in my 
lady’s chamber. Worth, a few years since, was a 
mere shopman in Gangerlin’s shop in the Rue de 
Richelieu. He saw there the extent of feminine folly, 
and determined to profit by experience. He has 
now a beautiful country seat, which cost him $80,000, 
and on which he has spent $50,000. He keeps a car- 
riage and pair equal to anything in the imperial 
stables. He has a first-rate cook, has a cellar which 
is daily improving, and is making money as fast as 
possible. You may see from this example that 
Columbus did not break all the eggs in the world, 
and we each of us may select from the basket by our 
side an egg, and by making it stand on end, wina 
fortune. The man who invented the sewing-machine 
was nothing but a skilful egg-breaker. He who vul- 
canized India rubber was nothing but a skilful egg- 
breaker. He who put steel hoops in the place of 
crinoline was nothing but a skilful egg-breaker. The 
whole secret of wealth lies in making one’s egg stand 
on end before our neighbor succeeds in the feat. 











EXPRESSION IN DRESS. 

Owen Meredith remarks: ‘‘ Women are more like 
flowers than we think. In their dress and adorn- 
ment they express their natures as the flowers do 
their petals and colors. Some women are like modest 
daisies and violets—they never look nor feel better 
than when dressed in a morning wrapper. Others 
are not themselves unless they can flame out in gor- 
geous dyes, like the tulip or blush rose. Who has 
not seen women just like white lilies? We know 
several marigolds and poppies. There are women tit 
only for velvets, like dahlias; others are graceful and 
airy, like the azaleas. Now and then you see holly- 
hocks and sunflowers. When women are free to 
dress as they like, uncontrolled by others, and not 
limited by their circumstances, they do not fail to 
express their true character, and dress becomes a 
form of expression very genuine and useful. 





When the thermometer falls, how often, on an 
average, does it break? 





A THOUGHTLESS BOY PUNISHED. 


I shall never forget an incident of my childhood, 
by which I was taught to be careful not to wound the 
feelings of the unfortunate. A number of us school- 
boys were playing by the roadside, one Saturday af- 
ternoon, when the stagecoach drove up to a neighbor- 
ing tavern, and the passengers alighted. As usual, 
we gathered around to observe them. Among the 
number was an elderly man with a cane, who got out 
with much difficulty, and when on the ground, he 
walked in most curious way. His feet turned one 
way, his knees another, and his whole body looked 
as though the different were independent 
of it, and of each other, and every one was making 
motions to suit itself. I unthinkingly shouted, ‘ Look 
at old rattlebones!” while the old man turned his 
head, with an expression of pain which I can never 
forget. 

Just then, to my surprise and horror, my father 
came round the corner, and immediately stepping up 
to the stranger, shook his hand warmly, and assisted 
him to walk to our house, which was but a little dis- 
tance. I could enjoy no more play that afternoon, 
and when tea-time came I would gladly have hid 
myself, but I knew that would be in vain, and 80, 
tremblingly, went into the sitting-room. To my great 
joy and relief, the stranger did not recognize me, but 
remarked pleasantly to my father as he introdueed 
me, “Such a fine boy was surely worth saving.” 
How the words cut me to the heart. My father had 
often told me the story ofa friend, who had plunged 
into the river to save me as I was drowning, while an 
infant; and who, in consequence of a cold then taken, 
had been made a cripple for life—and this was the 
man [ had made a butt of ridicule, and a laughing- 
stock for my companicns! I tell you, boys and girls, 
I would give much to have that memory taken away. 
If ever you are tempted as I was, remember that, 
while no good can come of sport whereby the feelings 
of others are wounded, you may be laying up for 
yourselves painful recollections, that will not leave 
you for a lifetime. 





DEPTH OF COAL BEDS. 

Heath’s mine in Virginia is repr ted to contat 
acoal bed fifty feet in thickness. A coal bed near 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., is said to be 25 feet thick; at 
Mauch Chunk is a coal bed 40 to 50 feet thick; and 
in the basin of the Schuylkill are 50 alternate seams of 
coal, 25 of which are more than three feet in thickness. 
In Nova Scotia is a coal formation 1400 feet deep, and 
containing 75 alternate layers of coal. The White- 
haven coal mine, in England, has been worked under 
the sea; and the Newcastle coal mine, in the same 
country, has been worked to the depth of 1500 feet, 
and bored to a similar additional depth, without 
finding the bottom of the coal measure. 











Our Curious Department. 
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Choice Works. 

A story is told of a certain Mrs. Petroleum, whose 
husband had suddenly come into possession of a large 
fortune, and had erected a house to correspond to the 
enlargement of hismeans. Mrs. Petroleum had heard 
that it was necessary to have a “ libery,” and ac- 
cordingly sent to a popular bookstore and ordered 
one. A well-assorted library of standard works was 
sent up to her house. Next day, down comes my 
lady in a towering rage at their selection. ‘Choicest 
works?” cried she, as an explanation was attempted, 
“bother your choicest works; they were all different 
sizes and colors, I wanted them all in blue and gold, 
to match my furniture!” 








Danger from the Sting of a common Fly. 

It has been ascertained that keeping the sewers of 
Paris open for long periods, for the purpose of re- 
pairs, gives rise to many serious inflammatory com- 
plaints. The very venomous character remarked in 
the sting of the fly, in some places, has become ex- 
tremely common in France; and it has been ascribed, 
with good reason, to the flies having frequented the 
drains thus opened, and in this way become a means 
of spreading even fatal disease, 





A Curiosity. 

A moa’s egg has been found in New Zealand, It 
is ten inches long and tive inches in diameter, and is 
of a dirty white color, It might serve for the roe’s 
egg that Aladdin couldn’t get—and some think it is 
just such an egg as that of the roc, It is not quite 
settled whether the moa “still lives,” or is extinct, 
like the dodo, 

An Indian Mound. 

A large mound at Chattanooga was lately dug into 
and several skeletons were found, The formation of 
the mound, and the marks of violence upon several 
of the skulls, lead to the belief that it was the grave 
of an Indian chief; and that several of the tribe were 
killed and buried with him. Among the skeletons 
were those of a woman and three children. 

An old Book. 

In the British Museum there is a Bible on which is 
written: Cest livre fust pris ove le roy de France ala 
bataille de Peyters, which you may thus anglicise: 
“This book was captured with the King (John) of 
France at the battle of Poictiers.” 













































































The noble lord of Oakland Hall 
Has lost his highborn lady wife, 
Who was beloved by one and all 
Through all her charitable life. 
The lovely daughter seeks to cheer 
The old man in his widowed woe, 
And as she grows from year to year, 
His dark hair turns as white as snow. 


Sweet Rosalie with quiet grace 
Moves round in her domestic sphere, 
And seeks to take her mother's place, 
By keeping order there and here. 
Two weighty keys hang by her side, 
And quite important is her air; 
It pleases her the house to guide, 
And none to disobey will dare. 


Behold her now with happy ease, 
As in the early morning hour 
She wanders out among the trees, 
And gathers many a lovely flower; 
And mark with what coquettish style 
The kerchief on her head she ties, 
And see the merry little smile, 
And watch the lovelight in her eyes. 


Her pretty foot in tiny shoe 
Descends the marble steps so light; 
Her lover knows not what to do, 
His heart is in a woful plight. 
She plucks a rose, shakes of the dew 
That on its blushing petals rest, 
And says, “ My favorite are you,"’ 
And lays its sweetness on her breast. 


But she is the one blushing Rose 
Within her father’s lonely bower; 

Yet young Lord Arthur thinks he knows 
Whose love adds beauty to the flower. 


> 
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THE PLOT OF THE JENNIES. 


BY HANNAH STRAIGHT. 

LET us pass into the sitting-room of Mr. Archer’s 
substantial, brown farm-house, where two girls are 
engaged in a close and vivacious colloquy. Was 
there ever anything so breezy, so sparkling and 
refreshing as a genuine, girlish chat? Even the non- 
sense uttered has a charm about it, and while lis- 
tening, we forget to call it nonsense. The quiet bad- 
inage, covert shrewdness, quick repartee, the eager 
clapping of white hands, and the merry laughter 
pealing forth at short intervals, are extremely be- 
witching when proceeding from youthful lips. Se- 
vere-browed politicians will turn from long-winded 

peeches to B be, and musty bachelors from the 

delightful contemplation of single blessedness, to 
catch the music of girlish sallies. Afterward, these 
masculines will pronounce judgment, and write 
treatises on the silliness of womankind in general, 
and school-girls in particular, to prove their own 
superiority to trifles. This reminds us of those in- 
stances in life which, when present and palpable, fail 
not to please; but, past and shadowy, we fall to 
abusing them with astonishing energy. 

It was not our intention to write an essay upon the 
eccentricities towards which human nature has such 
strong proclivities, but rather to introduce you to 
our heroines, Jennie of Essex and Jennie of Butter- 
nuts. 

These young ladies had been congratulating them- 
selves upon the fact that there was not a male ear 
about to hinder them from speaking freely, and 
therefore gossiping to their heart’s content. 

“O, was there ever anything so disagreeable as a 
widower, with his spruce ways? He has all the con- 
fidence of an experienced and successful fisherman, 
and throws out his bait with the most exasperating 
assurance, certain of catching what he angles for!” 
A ripple of silvery mirth was prgvoked by this pettish 
explosion of Jennie of Essex, for it was she who 
spoke. 

“If he would only marry a widow, it would be quite 
proper and fair,” she went on, “ but to offer a second 
love for a first, is wrong!” 

“Ah! Jennie, you will surely call one of these in- 
consolables husband, and t to rear up his six 
motherless darlings.” 

“You vex me past endurance! I could like an old 
bachelor, with all his fussiness and rustiness, for I 
could conjure up a romance about him. It is impos- 
sible to glean anything but the most common-place 
reality in connection with a practical, keen-sighted 
widower. If he has poor teeth he directly procures 
another set, dyes his hair and whiskers, and burnishes 
his outer man very much as a jeweller burnishes old 
silver. He may have been shockingly negligent in 
his dress and personal habits in his married state, but 
now you find him transformed into the sleekest, 
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“A dubious kind ofa compliment. Bluebeard paid | 
us many in his day.” 

“Why, Jennie, you make me suspect you have 
some root of bitterness hidden from me. Confess that 
my suspicion is correct.” 

“TI may as well tell you, coz., and perhaps you can 
assist me. I have a suitor, one Blodget, whose wife 
died some six months since. He is father’s intimate 
friend, and therefore comes to me with a strong pa- 
ternal recommendation; indeed, papa yesterday gave 
me a forcible private command to treat him with the 
greatest kindness and civility. Now, why cannot 
Blodget fall in love with his housekeeper, instead of 
fastening his covetous glance on me?” 

“Ts he rich?” 

“Yes. It is so much the worse for me, as wealth 
is a magnet of powerful attraction to papa. Besides, 
I have a little heart affair of myown.” At this point, 
the warm blood leaped so suddenly to cheek and brow, 
that Jennie of Butternuts listened with heightened 
interest. ‘Rodney Dayton likes me, I think, a little 
better than any one else in the world, though he has 
not told me so. He is poor in purse, but rich in 
intellect, in hope and energy.” 

* You love him?” 

“Dearly; but papa has an unaccountable dislike to 
lawyers, and Rodney is fitting himself for the bar.” 

“TI see your difficulty. Now I suppose you want 
me to be a martyr, and sacrifice myself on the shrine 
of cousinly affection, by wedding the rich old cur- 
mudgeon. I shan’t do it! I am going to be an ac- 
complice of uncle, and take this Rodney myself. It 
is the only course I can consistently follow. Uncle 
will be pleased, Mr. Blodget will be contented, I shall 
not suffer, and Rodney will be delighted with the 
change from Jennie to Jennie.” 

“You witch! you have given me a brighter idea. 
Come,” and she drew Jennie of Butternuts in front 
of a large mirror—‘ Tell me, if you can, which is you 
and which is I. Both reflections have the same 
height and shape. Eyes, hair and complexion do not 
differ. The expression in each is alike, except that 
the dimples around your mouth have a more wicked 
meaning. Papa often mistakes you for me. Our 
neighbors do not know that you are with us. Now, 
you shall array yourself in my clothes and personate 
me. Mr. Blodget will call this very afternoon, and 
you shall entertain him.” 

“Capital! I will be as variable a medley of humors 
as ever tormented a lover. Never fear. J will rid 
you of him!’ 

Jennie Archer of Essex was an only child, and, 
since her mother’s death, had been “ the immediate 
jewel of her father’s soul.” She was two years older 
than Jennie Archer, of Butternuts, and (hereafter to 
distinguish them, we will say Jennie sr. and Jennie 
jr.) was a wild, affectionate creature, ready to enter 
with zest into anything that would afford sport. The 
plot suggested by Jennie sr. met her warmest ap- 
proval, and her own active brain had concocted 
another, that promised additional amusement. 

She was seated very demurely in the parlor, when 
the door bell rang and Mr. Blodget was ushered in. 
She arose and made a profound courtesy. 

“ Well, Miss Jennie, I am glad to see you looking 
so charmingly.” 

This was said in an insinuating tone, and with pre- 
cision, as though the visitor knew that well-timed 
flattery would tell upon the susceptible heart of the 
one he add 1. A dignified bow was the reply. 

“J fancied, Miss Jennie, that you were not well or 
happy when I saw you last, and it gave me sympa- 
thetic pain.” 

“You are over-sensitive. My general health is 
good, and I am not bled with hypochondria.” 

‘But there are real sorrows that bow even self- 
sustained men;” and the lover gave a long sigh. 

“T have never met them. I don’t like gloomy 
topics.” 

Her answer was flirted out in a flippant, careless 
way. The wind was adverse, and he tacked to a new 
subject. 

“My Freddy and Annie wanted to come and see 
you, but I desired to have you all to myself. Are you 
fond of children?” 

“No, I have no patience with them, they are such 
bothers.” 

This was a great fib, but she did not care to please. 
He veered his course again. 

“My dear young lady, wont you favor me with 
some music? Be kind enough to play ‘ Home, sweet 
home.’” 

“T don’t know those old-fashioned things, Mr. 
Blodget,” and she commenced rattling off some gay 
opera tunes in a most affected style. She had an in- 
tuitive perception that they would jar on his feelings. 
He evidently considered her volatile, and regarded 
her with uneasiness; but her youth and beauty were 
attractive, and he therefore again shifted sails and 
set the tiller for another direction. 

“ Jennie, you have a fair hand;” and he gently 
touched the dainty digits resting on the piano keys. 
“Whoever succeeds in obtaining it, may account 
himself happy. I would be willing to serve for it as 
Jacob did for Rachel.” 











neatest, briskest, most obliging man of your acquaint- 
ance; in short, he is metamorphosed. He coolly cal- 
culates his chance for obtaining a young companion; 
an old one he will not have. You see it in his eye, 


and prove it by his affable attention to marriageable 


females.” 

“A libel, Jennie. I shall have you prosecuted for 
libel! J think we should take it as a compliment, 
when he who has lost his conjugal partner so soon 


seeks another,” mock-seriously responded Jennie of 


Butternuts. 


“Indeed, Mr. Blodget, you are oppressively familiar. 
| It is positive rudeness to employ so warm language 
| on so short an acquaintance.” 

| Short, Miss Archer? We have known each other 


ue Varn. 


vancing figure, which she was sure must be Rodney | 


Dayton. She settled herself among the cushions, and 
commenced poring over the contents of a newspaper, 
as though she heard no eager, resolute footstep upon 


stopping by her very side. Playfully Dayton pulled 
the paper away, and, looking up, she encountered a 
pair of darkly-radiant eyes. 

“Have you no welcome to give me,” he said, “no 
congratulations to offer?” 

“Why should I congratulate you? What made 
you surprise me with this unexpected visit?” 

“You are like a wet blanket, with your cool ques- 
tions, Jennie, but you can’t extinguish me. I have 
come to tell you I have been admitted to the bar.” 

“T am glad to hear it, Rodney.” 

“And I have come now to tell you that you are 
dearer to me than sister or mother.” 

“Are you sure of it?” A doubting, teasing expres- 
sion was on Jennie’s face. 

“Sure of it! Yes,” was the impetuous answer. He 
offered to make it more emphatic by bestowing a 
caress. 

“Take care! have thorns about me.” 

“T believe you have, for I feel them in my heart. 
You witch! you brier-rose! will you be my wife?” 

“1 must have some serious talk with you, first, sir.” 

“ Quick, then, I am all attention.” 

“Do you expect that I shall obey you?” she asked, 
saucily. 

“T can answer that question more correctly in the 
future.” 

“Tam stubborn, and dearly love my own way.” 

“ So am I, and so do I.” 

“T am selfish and exacting.” 

“T know it.” 

“J shall require my husband to tell me at least 
twice a year that he loves me. He must kiss me 
every holiday.” 

“Very well, I agree to these terms.” 

“T am flashy, and shall now and then have a fit of 
the sulks.” 

“Well?” 

**] shall scold.” 

“Well?” 

“T shall sometimes burn the steak, and spoil the 
coffee. I shan’t always get dinner at the regular 
hour.” 

“Anything more?” ; 

“1 shall be a coward, and keep you at home of 
evenings.” 

“What else?” 

“T shall need a great deal of pin-money.” 

“Anything more to tell?” 

7 shall protest against your using tobacco; in 
short, I shall make you u fortable in a th 
and-one ways that you don’t now dream of.” 

“Well, Jennie?” 

“Now do you want me for a wife?” 

Yes.” 

“Come to-morrow, then, and if you do not change 
your mind, I wont refuse you. Go away, now, and 
consider.” 

“You are cruel.” 

“Away.” 

. “Give me a kiss, then.” 

“Not one! Such endearments are for my husband, 
whoever he shall be.” 

So Rodney departed and Jennie went in quest of 
her cousin. * 

“Good riddance, coz! Blodget will never trouble 
you any more.” She then related what had occurred 
during her interview with Blodget, but kept silent in 
reference to Rodney. 

When Mr. Archer returned, he was in no very 
agreeable frame of mind. He had met Mr. Blodget, 
who was riding out with a Miss Van Dyke, and in a 
very tender and devoted proximity. An intelligent 
glance was exchanged by the id It was ob- 
served, and Mr. Archer asked if the gentleman had 
been there during the day. His daughter dutifully 
replied that she had not seen him, and here the 
matter rested. 

Rodney came, faithful to his appointment, and, 
with his usual abruptness, plunged into the subject 
that lay so near his heart. It was the right Jennie 
this time. 

“Well, what is your answer?” 

She opened two astonished eyes. 

“What do you mean, Rodney?” 

He was instantly angry, but at that moment a 
shower of rose leaves fell around him, and Jennie jr. 
sprang into the room. ‘Yes, I’ll have you,” she 
cried, “though I don’t care a fig for you, if you still 
have the same affection for me you professed to have 
yesterday.” 

The handsome Rodney stood in mute surprise, look- 
ing from one to the other. ‘“‘ Which is my Jennie? 
It isn’t possible that I am laboring under a drunken 
hallucination, seeing two when there is but one?” 

“What! hesitating? O inconstancy! thy name is 
man!” cried Jennie, jr., striking an attitude. 

Jennie sr.came to the rescue. Her mental sky was 
suddenly illuminated, and she gave an introduction 
and satistactory explanations. The younger Jennie 
vanished, and we suppose that Rodney made a second 
declaration to the elder, for a month later they were 
married. 

Jennie of Butternuts never forgets to tease her 











for years! Besides, your father has sanctioned my 
| addresses. But my eyes have been opened, this af- 
| ternoon, to a better knowledge of your disposition, 
| and I have no longer a desire to press matters further. 
Good day.” 
She could scarcely restrain her mirth, but finally 
succeeded; for she saw through the open door an ad- 


cousins when she visits them. She often repeats to 
them his declaration to her, which always brings 
| smiles, and Grandfather Archer often tells the little 
Daytons who cluster around his knees, the plot of the 





his talents and eminence. 


the gravelled walk, now on the doorstep, and now | 


Much in Little. 

It is pretty evident that Green, the Malden mur- 
| derer, will escape hanging. 

The grain receipts at Chicago last year figure up 
45,952,741 bushels. 
| Brother Greeley scolds Mr. Stanton for not fur- 
| nishing the Blaire -vith a pass to Richmond. 
| The question in Washington—if Butler does not go 
to Kentucky, will Kentucky come to Butler? 

It costs $5 fora passport at the Niagara Bridge to 
get into and got out of Canada. 

The personalty of Mr. John Leech, the great artist, 
has been sworn under £6000, 

It is rumored that Savannah merchants will pay 
their Northern debts. 

We continue to receive renewed assurances that 
Moseby is dead. 

Ex-Governor Wise’s Virginia property is now used 
for contraband schools. 

The shoe business in Lynn is reviving. At one 
time it was “‘ pegging out.” 

Miss Bateman is paid one hundred guineas per 
night for acting in London. 

The export of petroleum the past year amounted to 
21,288,499 gallons. 

Punch says legal petitions in England are filed at 
Sheffield. 

The pauper tax in Newburyport amounts to two 
dollars for each citizen, per annum. 

Two sisters were frozen to death near Utica, N. Y., 
recently. 

The pork speculators out West are bristling with 
rage for want of money. 

The most baleful characteristics of the South just 
now are leg-bail and cotton-bale. 

Recruiting for Turkish harems is quite a business 
in Paris. 

Very lucre-ative those gold mines in Buenos Ayres 
—in fact, ore-iferous. 

Massachuseiis has about $62,000,000 in her savings 
banks. 

Mrs. Grant has had presented to her the sum of 
$50,000. A New Year’s present. 

Philadeiphia may claim to be a pleasant city. 
There were only four suicides there last year. 

A London paper’s advice to Russia about Poland 
is, ‘ Bear, forbear.” 

San Francisco is trying to spread itself. Its busi- 
ness is too large for its streets. 

The fur trade of St. Paul, Min., has grown from 
$1400, in 1844, to $300,000, in 1864. 

Maximilian I. is much troubled with guerilla 
bands. He is a very large-sized guerilla himself. 

Gen. McDowell has forbidden the indiscriminate 
slaughter of Indians in California. 

Earl Russell’s eldest son is soon to take a seat in 
parliament. 

London, miserable city, had only one thousand 
barrels of petroleum oil on hand, at last dates. 

New York papers tell of a petroleum company 
starting there with a capital of fifteen millions. 

A Brooklyn, N. Y., clergyman has just made 
$250,000 from an oil speculation. 

Arkansas wishes to borrow $250,000, and offers all 
her bowie-knives as security. 

The feeling in Boston appears to be to grant relief 
to the people of Savannah. 

Sherman’s men are going to Grahamsville to regu- 
late their diet—on Graham’s bread. 

An Irish painter advertises in England a picture of 
Death as large as life. 

Bank capital in New York, $128,000,000. Bank cir- 
culation, $54,000,000. 

Sala says American young ladies are the most 
accomplished talkers in the world. 

Soup tickets are a circulating medium in Philadel- 
phia, and every “ broth of a boy” has one. 

The capital of New Hampshire has been ‘a Con- 
cord of sweet sounds” recently. 

Gen. Butler has been relieved of his command, and 
ordered to report at Lowell. 

Why is a scratch on the hand like the first flight of 
a fledgling? It is only a little soar (sore). 

An artesian well at Chicago throws out 576,000 
gallons of water per day. 

A new use for petroleum has been discovered—it 
cures the itch. 

The one-legged dancer has made a ten-strike in 
London. 

One Italian has murdered four Englishmen in 
London. 

The war is proving that we are a great manufac- 
turing people. 








SERVED 01M RIGHT.—Herschel V. Johnson, the 
| Douglas candidate for Vice-President in 1860, had all 
| his silver ware and household valuables taken from 
| him by the Yankees during the march through 
| Georgia. He had everything buried in his garden, 
| and collards, a species of cabbage, growing over it; 
| but the patriots “ found out the joke,” and unearthed 
| and appropriated his treasures. 

| INSANITY IN FRANCE.—Insanity is so much on the 
| increase in France, that the lunatic asylums at Bi- 
| cetre and Charenton are about to be enlarged, the 
| present accommodations being found insufficient to 
| meet “daily increasing requirements.” 














RATHER HARD.—An irreverent modern French 


Jennies, for his dislike to lawyers has worn away, | Writer says:— A physician prescribing to a sick man 
| and he not only likes his son-in-law, but is proud of , always reminds me of a child snuffing a candle—it is 


ten to one but he snuffs it out.” 
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Che World in Miniature. 
ONE YEAR AGO. 
Where the hazel switches grow, 
Where the primroses first blow, 
Where the fern springs east and west, 
Where the goldfinch hides her nest; 
There, in twilight, first I met her; 
There I loved to kiss and pet her— 
One year ago! one year ago! 
Yes, my darling, is 't not so? 


There I loved to laughing tangle 
The violets in her hair, and wrangle 
For a kiss; at parting, then 

Would I claim it o'er again. 

Now, my wife, she gravely chides 
At these lines which she derides, 
One year ago! one year ago! 

Kiss me, dearest; is 't not so? 

The people of Greenbrier county, Virginia, have 
lately seen an army of ghosts in white blouses and 
pants, and wool hats, but without arms, moving 
northward through a valley and over a mountain, in 
broad daylight, and they ask, if this does not mean 
peace, what does it mean? 








The Toronto Globe says the protection of the fron- 
tier “will have cost Canada not less than one million 
dollars by the first of May next, all in consequence of 
the rebels, who have striven so assiduously to embit- 
ter the American people against us.” 


A soldier arrived from Savannah, who was through 
with Sherman, tells of the trip, as reported in the 
Dayton Journal :—The boys learned how to rob bee- 
hives without the penalty of stinging. The plan was 
to rapidly approach a hive, take it up suddenly, and 
hoisting it upon the shoulder, with the open end be- 
hind, run like thunder. The bees hustle out and fly 
back to the place where the hive stood. The honey 
belongs to the boys, who win it! 


There is a story quietly circulating about Green the 
murderer, which seems to justify printing. Being vis- 
ited in his cell, recently, he inquired what were the 
probabilities of his being hung. ‘ Very great,” was 
the reply. “0, no,” said Green; “the governor will 
not sign the death-warrant, Iam sure.”—“ But did 
he not sign Desmarteau’s?”—“ Yes,” said Green, 
naively; “but then, you know, that was an aggra- 
vated case!” 

The Toronto Globe says, that of six dollars in gold 
charged by American consuls for passports, only one 
dollar goes into the pocket of the consul, and five 
dollars is placed to the credit of the internal revenue 
of the United States, and suggests that, if this sys- 
tem is persisted in, Canada should profit by Mr. Sew- 
ard’s example, and refuse permission to any Ameri- 
can to come into or go out of the province unless he 
contributes an equal amount to the Canadian revenue. 

It is a burning shame upon the gallantry of the 
young men of Pittsfield, that they should allow a 
whole street full of young ladies to grow up in single 
blessedness. Upon a single short street of that town 
reside nineteen marriageable misses, and nary an 
offer. 


A scamp of a conductor on the New York and Erie 
Railroad won the heart of a pretty New York girl, 
and recently married her. Pretending to have been 
offered a new situation on a railroad at the West, he 
took his wife to Chicago, where they stopped at a 
hotel. On the second day he deserted her, leaving 
her penniless, with no friends to apply to for lodg- 
ings, or the means to take her back to her home. He 
has not been heard from since. 

Brigadier-General Cameron has cruelly issued an 
order that the officers in the Lafourche district, Lou- 
isiana, shall not be allowed to buy more than one 
gallon of commissary whiskey per month, for their 
own use. 








A Missouri postmaster thus expresses his opinion 
that his official returns are correct :—‘‘I hereby cer- 
tify that the four going A Counte is as near Rite as I 
now how to maik it if there is eny mistake it is not 
Dun a purpers.” 


Advices from Richmond have been received indi- 
cating that the rebel Congress has secretly given 
power to the commander-in-chief to detail 50,000 
slaves for service in their army as soldiers. 


Square buttons, large buckles, bright colors, Eng- 
lish jackets, steel, wine and chameleon shades, are 
the prevailing characteristics of Broadway at the 
present time. 


A person who dined in company with Dr. Johnson, 
endeavored to make his court to him, by laughing 
immediately at everything he said. The doctor bore 
it for some time with philosophical indifference; but 
the impertinent “ha, ha, ha!” becoming intolerable, 
* Pray, sir,” said the doctor, ‘‘ what is the matter? I 
hope I have not said anything that you can compre- 
hend.” 

In General Torbet’s recent expedition, quite a 
number of the soldiers got rather oblivious under the 
effects of the beverage called apple-jack. By order 
of the general, they were strapped on their horses, 
and kept there until they got sober. This punish- 
ment was found to be an excellent way of instilling 
temperance principles. 

Lord Norbury was celebrated equally for his wit 
and his severity as a criminal judge. At one time, as 
a special ¢ ppointed to try the culprits 
in one of the Irish rebellions, he had, in course of a 
sitting, convicted a great many. “ You are going on 
swimmingly here, my lord,” said a counsel for the 
prisoners. ‘‘ Yes,’’? answered his lordship, signifi- 
cantly, ‘seven knots an hour.” 
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Che Pouseheeper, 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

Pea Soup. 

Put one quart of split peas to soak over night in 
soft water; the next morning wash them out, and put 
them into a soup-pot with two carrots, two onions, 
a stalk of celery, and four quarts of water; let this 
boil four or five hours; have boiling water at hand to 
add, as the water boils away much faster in pea soup 
than any other kind; strain the soup through a very 
coarse sieve; have a piece of salt pork boiled in an- 
other pot one hour; then take it out and skin it; put 
the soup and the pork back into the potyand boil it 
gently one hour, frequently stirring it with a large 
spoon, Care should be taken that it does not scorch. 





Lobster Soup. 

Take a shin of veal, two carrots, two onions, pep- 
per, salt, mace, and four quarts of water ; boil it three 
or four hours. Break up a large lobster, take the 
meat out of the shell, break the shell up, and put it 
into a saucepan, with water enough to cover it. Let 
this simmer while the soup is boiling; then strain all 
this, and put it back into the soup-pot; cut the lob- 
ster very fine, and put it into the soup, and boil it 
two hours. lf you have the row of coral of the lob- 
ster, grate it, and put it into the soup; it adds very 
much to the appearance of the soup. Add a quarter 
of a pound of butter, braided into two spoonsful of 
flour, a cup of white wine, and a spoonful of vinegar, 
or the juice of a lemon. 





Pea Soup, with Meat Stock. 

Put about a pint of split peas to soak over night; 
wash them from the water, and put them to boil in 
four quarts of good soup stock, with an onion, a 
turnip, two carrots, a stalk of celery, pepper, salt 
and one ounce of cloves; stir it frequently, that it 
may not burn; strain this through a fine soup-strain- 
er; served with toasted bread, cut small, and sent to 
table in a separate dish. 


Che Florist. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union. 
Amaryliis. 

Bulbous plants, chiefly natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope and South America; but which have been in- 
creased in number tenfold by hybrids and varieties. 
All the kinds are eminently ornamental, and they 
are all of easy culture; the great secret being to give 
them alternately a season of excitement and a season 
of repose. To do this effectually, the plants should 
be abundantly supplied with water and heat, and 
placed near the glass when they are coming into 
flower, and water should be withheld from them by 
degrees, when they have done flowering, till they 
have entirely ceased growing; when they should be 
kept quite dry, and in a state of rest. When in this 
state they may be placed in any obscure part of a 
stove or greenhouse where it is dry, and of a tempe- 
rature not under forty or fifty degrees. If kept in 
such a situation during winter, some kinds may be 
turned out into a warm border in spring, where they 
will flower ; and if the season be fine, they will renew 
their bulbs in time to be taken up before the approach 
of frost. The chief value of these plants, however, 
is to produce flowers in the winter season, which they 
readily do if they are kept dry and dormant during 
the latter part of the summer and autumn. When 
the dormant bulbs are intended to be thrown into 
flower, they should be fresh potted in sandy loam and 
leaf-mould, and put into a stove or hotbed, the heat 
beginning at fifty degrees, and ascending to sixty or 
seventy degrees; and when the leaves appear, they 
should be supplied abundantly with water. Where 
seeds are wanted, the watering must be continued, 
though somewhat less abundantly, after the flowers 
have faded, till the seeds are ripe; and when these 
are gathered, they ought to be sown immediately in 
light sandy loam, and placed in a frame, or near the 
glass, in a moist part of the hothouse. 














THE DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 
This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
nuinber is or i by fine engravings, and 
is complete in itsel’, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its col It is ded by all 
to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 
TeRMS—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen cop- 
ies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisnErs, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 

ever published in this country. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

TeErMs—Three Dollars a Year; four copies, $10.00; single 
number, seven cents. 


























GG7~ The Union and Fac will be sent one year, for 
6.00. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLIsHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 
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WISTAR’S BALSAM 


or 


WILD CHERRY 


HAS BEEN USED FOR 
NEARLY HALF A CENTURY, 

With most astonishing success in curing 
Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Whooping 
Cough, Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, Liver 

Complaint, Difficulty of Breathing, 
Asthma, and every Affection of the 
THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, 


INCLUDING EVEN 


CONSUMPTION. 

There is scarcely one individual in the community who 
wholly escapes, during a season, from some one, however 
slightly developed, of the above symptoms—a neglect of 
which might lead to the last named, and most to be 
dreaded disease in the whole catalogue. The power of 
the “medicinal gum‘' of the Wild Cherry Tree over this 
class of complaints is well known; so great is the good it 
has performed, and so great the popularity it has acquired. 

In this preparation, besides the virtues of the Cherry, 
there are commingled with it other ingredients of like 
value, thus increasing its value tenfold, and forming a 
Remedy whose power to soothe, to heal, to relieve, and to 
cure disease, exists in no other medicine yet discovered. 

The unequalled success that has attended the applica- 
tion of this medicine in all cases of 


PULMONARY COMPLAINTS 


has induced many physicians of high standing to employ 
it in their practice, some of whom advise us of the fact 
under their own signatures. We have space only for the 
names of a few of these: 

E. Boyven, M. D., Exeter, Me. 

ALEXANDER Hatcu, M. D., China, Me. 

R. FEttows, M. D., Hill, N. H. 

W. 1H. WEss, Cape Vincent, N. Y. 

W. B. Lyncu, M. D., Auburn, N. Y. 

ABRAHAM STILLMAN, M. D., Boundbrook, N. J. 

H. D. Martin, M. D., Mansfield, Pa. 

S. H. FINLey, M. D., San Francisco, Cal. 

The proprietors have letters from all classes of our fel- 
low-citizens, from the halls of Congress to the humblest 
cottage, and even from beyond the seas; for the fame and 
virtue of WisTar's BALSAM have extended to the “ utter- 
most bounds of the earth," without any attempt on our 
part to introduce it beyond the limits of our own country. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 


IS PREPARED BY 


SETH W, FOWLE & CO., 
No. 18 TREMONT STREET, Boston. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE. 
FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
HAS FULLY ESTABLISHED THE SUPERIORITY OF 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE 
Over all other healing preparations for the cure of 


Sealds, 
Burns, Cuts, 
Flesh Wounds, Boils, 
Chilblains, Blisters, Bruises, 
Felons, Piles, Erysipelas, Uleers, 
Salt Rheum, Injury by Splinters, Warts, 
Old Sores, Ring-Worm, Frost-bitten Parts, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE 


is prompt in action, removes pain at once, and reduces 
the most angry -looking swellings and inflammations as if 
by magic,—thus affording relief and a complete cure, 


RUSSIA SALVE CURES BURNS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES CANCERS, 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SORE EYES. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES ITCH. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES ory 
RUSSIA SALVE are SCALD HEAD. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES NE tS Sl RASH, 
RUSSIA SALVE cul 

RUSSIA SALVE C URES CORNS. 

SALVE CURES SCALDS. 

SALVE CURES SALT RHEUM. 


SALVE YORES 
fr TLOWS. 
vy - 
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E CURES Wa 
Ss SORE NIPPLES. 

CURES STIES. 

E CURES FESTERS. 

CURES RINGWORM. 
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RUSSIA 
RUSSIA 


SORE LIPS. 

1S INGROWING NAILS, 
S SPIDER STINGS. 
CURES SHINGLES. 

CURES ERUPTIONS. 

CURES rere m an BITES. 
CURES CHILBLAINS. 

CURES FROZEN LIMBS. 
CURES WENS. 





"E CURES FLESH WOUNDS. 
J CURES PILES. 

CURES BRUISES. 

ca URES € 'HAPPED HANDS. 
CURES SPRAINS 

CURES SWELLED NOSE, 

S. CURES ERYSIPELAS. 

RUSSIA SAL VE CURES LAME WRIST. 

Bites of Venomous reptiles are instantly cured by this 
EXCELLENT OINTMENT. 
EVERY MOTHER WITH CHILDREN, 
AND ALL HEADS OF FAMILIES, 

Should keep a box in the cupboard, or on the shelf, handy 
to use in 


CASE OF ACCIDENT. 
Price, 25 Cents per Box. 
Sold by all venders of Patent Medicines, Druggists, Gro- 
cers, Postmasters, and at all Country Stores. 
ALSO BY 
SETH W.FOWLE & CO., General Agents, 
18 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 





BRILLIANT NO VELETTES. 


Ve have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
ms stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offers’ to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents each, 
or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By FRANcrIs A. DURIVAGE. 


KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Bowntel of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jane G. AUSTIN 


ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, The Living Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The Mysterious 
Protector, By Joun B. W1LL1AMs, M. D. 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 
Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MatTnew S. Vinton. 

THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
AvstTIN C, Burpick. 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
tion. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteries of 
Alburn Hall. A Tale of Old England. By Mrs. 
CAROLINE ORNE. 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 
A Story of the War. By Darivs Coss. 

HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. Rospinson. 

THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

CYNTHIA. The Pearl of the Points. A Tale ot 
New York. By GrorGeE L. AIKEN. 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. . By LiEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 

the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale ot the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LizuTeNANT MURRAY. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SyLvanvs Coss, JR. 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LievTENANT Murray. 

THE SEA LARK: or, The Quadroon of Louisiana. 
A Tale of the Land and Sea. By LIEUTENANT MuRRAY. 

PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SyLtvanvs Coss, JR. 

BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 
of the Alps. By AuGustine J. H. DUGANNE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circas- 
sian. By AvusTIN C. BuRDICK. 

MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By SyLvanvus Coss, Jr. 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE REBEL SPY : or, The King’s Volunteers. By 
Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

NEVERFAIL: or, The Child of the Bord 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 
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We have commenced the publication of a new work 
with the above general title. A new story will be issued 
every month, each comprising one hundred and twenty- 
eight pages, and uniform in style with the numbers now 
out. The following are the titles of those now issued: 
No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 

teer of 1776. By Sy_vanus Coss, Jk. 

No. 2.-THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 
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the Ten. By Syivanus Coss, Jr. 
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and his League. By Sytvanvs Coss, Jr. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Makratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Mason Ben: PERLEY Poore. 

No. 7.-THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Camp, 
the Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs. C. F. 
Gerry. 
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No. 9.-THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By Sy_vanvs Coss, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By SyLvanus Coss, Jr. 

No. 11.-THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By James F. Firts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

and the Usurper. By Sytvanus Coss, Jr. 

No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
Turns of Fortune's Wheel. By Bren: Prriey 
Poore. 
vo. 14.-THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, By Mrs. 
L. 8. Goopwin. 

No. 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLintoN BARRINGTON. 

For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE CHILD’S GRAVE. 
- 
BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON. 
Where, among the moorland grasses, 
Gleaming yellow gold-cups nod, 
They have lain fair little Margaret 
Underneath the clinging sod : 
bY Out beneath the still night-heavens, 
Left the little child with God; 
There the berries of the wild rose, 
Blood-red, glow with golden-rod. 
There the squirrel, perched upon 
Boughs of elm that wave above her, 
Drops his nuts, and waits to know 
If she heard them through the cover; 
There the daisies shake their heads 
At the birds that strive to make her 
Answer to their questionings; 
Saying so, ** You must not wake her!"* 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: 


—OR,— 
Among the Blockade Runners. 
NO. IV.—THE FALSE BEACON. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 


“ SHALL you light the beacon, to-night, Woodsell?” 

“Yes; and a good night it will be for our purpose. 
The clouds are so thick that not a ray of the moon 
can find its way through them, and our light will 
easily be mistaken for the true one. We shall not 
have ‘our labor in vain, if I guess right, for this is 
just such a night as the runners of the coast have long 
been waiting for, and they will be sure to improve. 
They’ll not have much trouble from the blockaders, 
for it will be as black as ink, and a man wont be able 
to see half a ship’s length from his face.” 

“It seems too bad, Woodsell, to send these richly- 
freighted boats to the bottom, with so much wealth 
on board, to lie strewn among these jagged rocks. 
What a fortune they would bring us, or their owners, 
if they were but off in the country where there is 
* | such ademand for such articles as they are laden 
with. But there is no use in wishing, and if there 
was, perhaps it would not be right to appropriate 
their cargoes to our use. Somehow, I don’t like our 
handiwork out there, now that it is done; it savors 
almost of murder and robbery.” 

“Murder! Robbery! Whatare you talking about, 
Graythern?” demanded the first speaker, almost 
fiercely, and looking his companion sternly in the 
face. “Have we not been robbed, and nearly 
murdered, because of our love for the old Union? 
And how many are there that have Jost their lives for 
the same cause, being less fortunate\than we? Who 
murdered my brother William in cold blood, and 
burned his house and barns, the labor of years, above 
the heads of his wife and chigiren? Who drove you 
and I from our homes, fleeing‘i“+ our lives to this 
place of refuge, and confiscated our: property to aid in 
their unholy cause? Who, Graythern, but those 
who have the greatest int t in the fnl land- 
ing of these cargoes? For you well know, that were 
it not for the arms, provisions and clothing, that are 
successfully run in, the Confederacy could exist buta 
short time, Every successful cargo run in helps the 
cause of Davis and his cabal, and as Union men, it is 
as much our duty to prevent it, if we can, as it is for 
the blockading fleet of the coast to do the same. To 
be sure, individuals have great interest in this traffic, 
but private interests must and always do suffer in the 
time of war. I have taken an oath, Graythern, against 
the Confederacy, and I will injure its cause all that it 
is in my power to do.” 

The words of the speaker seemed to have the de- 
sired effect. The two men, Reuben Woodsell and 
Charles Graythern, whom we have introduced to the 
reader, were friends, and had been near neighbors, 
some dozen miles inland on the coast of South Caro- 
lina. Both were small planters; Graythern was mar- 
ried, and the father of two children; and his friend 
Woodsell was soon to be united toa young lady re- 
siding in Charleston, whose father was a merchant 
in that city, and where he had passed much of his 
time, though at the outbreak of the war, he was 
residing with his parents on the plantation. 

Upon the outbreak of the rebellion, both the young 
men had opposed it with all their influence, with 
many others; but, of course, it availed nothing 
against the irresistible current that bore everything 
before it, Finding nothing could avail, they ceased to 
offer resistance, or to attempt to change the current 
opinions of their neighbors, but they could not re- 
main neutral, as much as they wished to do so. 


They were looked upon with suspicion by their neigh- 
bors, nearly all of whom were secessionists; and 
threats of violence were made by some unless they 








changed their course and opinions. Added to this, 
Seth Merrill, the father of Woodsell’s affianced, for- 
bade his having any further intercourse with his 
daughter. But this he could not prevent; although 
he had forbidden him the house, they met at the 
house of a mutual friend to exchange the oft-spoken 


obtained, and they procured them. This did not sat- 
asfy the secesh portion of the community, and a mob 








was raised, who in the dead of the night attacked 
their homes with the intention of lynching them; 
but, thanks toa timely warning they had received, 
they escaped toa forest but a short distance away, 
thus eluding theirenemies, The mob, disappointed 
in not finding them, and burning for a victim on 
whom to exercise their wrath, visited the home of 
William Woodsell, the brother of Reuben, also a 
Union man, and who had been a cripple tor many 
years, and hung him to a tree in front of his own 
door, and burned his dwelling, barely allowing his 
wife and children to escape. 

Added to these terrible crimes, a week later, the 
property of the two young men was taken possession 
of by officers of the Confederate government, confis- 
cated, and a price set upon the heads of the rightful 
owners, 

The forests and swamps were now their home and 
hiding-place. Tiring of these, they made their way 
to the coast, where we first make their acquaintance, 
bent upon revenge for the indignities they had suf- 
fered, and also looking for a chance by which they 
might escape from the country, and join those who 
were battling for the Union. : 

The two men stood upon a narrow cliff or ledge 
that run out perhaps twenty rods into the little bay, 
forming one of its outer boundaries. At the extreme 
point of this natural breakwater, was a huge rock, 
insulated from the main cliff by a narrow fy ge of 


or it will be so dark that we can hardly make our | craft. At last, the watchful ears of Woodsell de- 


way over the cliffs.” 


With cautious steps the refugees toiled over the | asteamer was approaching. He made known his dis- 


rocks, and then out on the cliffs that were washed on 
either side by bay and ocean, Carefully they crossed 
the narrow, trembling bridge, where 4 false step 
would have precipitated them down a hundred feet; 





at last they stood by the dry firewood that they had 
arranged with so much care. It being yet early to 
light the beacon, they seated themselves beside it, 
and listened to the hing of the waves around and 
below them, as they played against the sides of the 
storm-beaten rock that for ages had withstood the 
warring of the angry waters, and bid fair to do so 
through all time to come. 

Two hours later, a low, sharp-pointed st was 





which they were leading her, but then the thought 
of what they had suffered at the hands of their 
enemies, of their duty to their country, nerved them 
again, and they waited with compressed lips and 
beating hearts the coming of their victim. 

On, on she came, increasing her speed, as she 





making its way up the coast, its destination be- 
ing M—, and laden with English rifles for the Con- 
federates. In fact, it was the Sea-Gull, owned by 
Seth Merrill at Charleston, commanded by Captain 
Sawyer, who with his boat had gained a reputation 
among those engaged in the traband trade, that 
was exceeded by none. It was the very prize that 
Woodsell had hoped to lure upon the rocks, and as if 
in answer to his wishes, she was steaming up the 
coast towards the false beacon, now streaming out 
over the dark waters, but hid from the true light and 
the distant town by a high, rocky headland, which 
led it. 








water, not more than ten feet in width, and rising 
several feet higher than the main ledge. Across this 
chasm they threw a rude foot-bridge, and on the 
summit of the rock they had heaped a great pile of 
dry wood, so arranged that it could be easily lighted, 
and when once on fire it would closely resemble the 
true light up the bay, showing the entrance to a nar- 
row inlet leading to the town of M-—, which, al- 
though a small place in point of inhabitants, was of 

iderabl q' as a port of entry for block- 
ade-runners, now that the larger cities were so close- 
ly guarded by the blockading fleet. One or two ves- 
sels were lying off and on the outside of the little 
bay, but being unacquainted with the numerous 
channels and inlets, they effected nothing by their 
presence, unless it was to make those running in 
from Nassau a little more cautious than they usually 
would have been. 

All being arranged for lighting the false beacon, 
the two refugees returned along the cliff, and from 
the shore contemplated the work of their hands. It 
was the thought of the vessels that would be lured 
upon the hidden rocks that extended far out beyond 
the beacon, that caused Graythern to commence the 
conversation that we have recorded. : 

The afternoon was well-nigh gone. Another hour, 
and darkness would begin to spread itself over land 
and ocean, wrapping each in inky blackness, for the 
sky was hung thick with clouds, and the young moon, 
if it would afford any light, would soon set. A better 
night, as Woodsell observed, could not well be, both 
for the plans of the contraband traders and the object 
they themselves had in view. 

“Come!” said Woodsell, ‘‘we must hurry up with 
our supper, for night will soon be upon us. As it is, 
we have got but a few fish to cook, and it will take us 
but a little time. Then for a watch to see what our 
night’s labor brings forth.” 

Graythern started from the reverie his compan- 
ion’s words had brought upon him, and together they 
passed over the cliffs to their home, a rude sort of 
@ cavern, that in part sheltered them from the 
weather. Here they soon started a small fire, and 
when some glowing embers had been obtained from 
the wood, a few small fish that they had succeeded in 
catching were laid upon them, and were soon broiled 
to a turn. 

By the time their repast was concluded, darkness 
began to gather around them, hiding the bosom of 
the ocean from their gaze, though its music still 
sounded in their ears, as the long swells broke upon 
the breakers that lined the shore. Not a breath of 
air disturbed the surface of the water, or funned the 
faces of the lonely refugees, sitting by the smouldering 
fire. Everything around them gave evidence that a 
storm was brewing that could not long be delayed. 
They could hear the signs of its coming in the very 
stillness that reigned around them. 


* Come, Graythern,” said Woodsell, as the darkness 
began to render objects indistinct around them. ‘It 
is time that we made our way to our post. I little 
thought that I should have charge of the light at 
M—— 80 quick.” 

“‘There are great changes in this world, Woodsell ; 
and we are seeing some of them now. It may be 
that before morning some enterprising blockade- 
runner may also meet with some full as startling as 
ours has been.” 

«if one comes in to-night there will be no doubt of 
it. I only hope that the first one to go to pieces on 
these rocks may be the one owned by Seth Merrill, 
and loaded with English rifles. You know that 
the steamer bearing them was to come to this 
port, as it has got to be dangerous landing valu- 
able cargoes at Charleston. She may have run in— 
but I hope that she has reserved the attempt for this 
night.” 

‘It would be quite a blow, thus to deprive the 
Confederacy of arms; but you are thinking of Seth 
Merrill’s conduct towards you, as well as the interest 
of the Union. ButI don’t blame you in the least. 
He has behaved like a scoundrel, but Mary Merrill 
has proved her noble worth by adhering to you 
through evil as well as good report.” 

“She is a noble girl, and before this I had hoped to 
have made her my wife. God knows if it will ever 
be, or that I shall eversee her again. Let us go now, 
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At the side of the boat, leaning over the rail, 
watching the dark waters as they flashed past the 
steamer, illumined by a strange light peculiar to the 
ocean upon dark nights, stood a lady, closely wrapped 
up to protect her from the chill of the night air; at 
her side stood the captain of the Sea-Gull, but neith- 
er had spoken for the last ten minutes: Whatever 
conversation had passed between them during the 
time they had been standing by the rail, it had not 
improved their condiality towards each other, as the 
silence between them indicated. 

At last, the silence was broken by Captain Sawyer, 
who, gazing up the coast, saw the false beacon gleam- 
ing like ared star in the distance, and he exclaimed, 
pointing towards it: 

“Look, Miss Merrill; there is M—— Light. Two 
hours more, and, if nothing happens, we shall be at 
anchor before the town.” 

“T am glad that we are so near,” replied the lady; 
and it was evident by the tone of her voice that she 
was pleased at the prospect of again being on land. 

“And has the voyage been so disagreeable that you 
long to have it ended?” asked her companion. 

“T enjoyed my short stay in Nassau very much, 
and the run to and fre u there has been so short that 
perhaps I cannot appreciate the beauties of a sea 
voyage ;”” was the somewhat evasive answer. 

Captain Sawyer bit his lip. This frank answer was 
not what he expected, but he continued: 

“‘T am sorry that the Sea-Gull and those on board 
of her are so disagreeable to you. I had hoped that 
a different result might have been obtained by our 
intercourse, and so did your father, as, of course, you 
are aware.” 

“‘ Captain Sawyer,” exclaimed the lady, and there 
was a tone of haughtiness and decision in her voice, 
‘‘T have repeatedly told you that this subject is dis- 
tasteful to me, and asked you not to recur to it again. 
My father’s wishes are not mine, and I never shall 
accede to them. Unless you wish me to hold you in 
utter contempt, you will never recur to this subject 
again in my presence. Inever can be your wife. Let 
that suffice.” 

Captain Sawyer, crestfallen, knew not what to say. 
He had for some time past, ever since her father had 
forbidden her marriage with Reuben Woodsell, as- 
pired to her hand, and Seth Merrill favored his suit. 
Not so Mary. Still true to her affianced husband, 
she rejected all Sawyer’s advances, and gave him at 
once to understand that she could never be his wife; 
yet, in spite of all this, he still persecuted her with 
his attentions, when he knew that they were distaste- 
ful to her in the highest degree. 

At her father’s request she had gone to Nassau in 
the Sea-Gull, to attend to some business of a nature 
that he did not wish to entrust to other than himself 
or daughter, and Captain Sawyer had taken his time 
when she could not escape from him, to pursue his 
unwelcome advances. In truth he had taken the 
hint to do so from his employer, who was set upon 
his daughter's acqui with his wishes, and had 
sent her upon the business he might have attended 
to himself, sothat they might be together. 

For a few moments after Mary’s frank answer, 
Captain Sawyer did not speak, and when he did, his 
voice as well as subject was changed. 

“We must be near the fleet now, Miss Merrill, if 
there is one in the bay, and you had better retire to 
thecabin. A chance shot may come this way, if they 
happen to discover us in the darkness,” he said, 
coldly. 

“Do you think there is much danger, Captain 
Sawyer?” 

“No, Ido not. The darkness is too great for them 
to perceive us.” 

“Then I shall remain on deck. I am not tired of 
watching the water yet.” 

“As you please.” And the captain turned away to 
attend to some duty, and Mary Merrill retained her 
position, gazing now at the water, and then away at 
the great burning star in the darkness, that she little 
thought was luring them on to destruction; kindled, 
too, by the hand of him of whom she was even then 
thinking. 

Slowly went by the hours to the watchers on the 
beacon crag, lying in a cleft of the cliff, so that the 
light should not reveal them to any approaching 





imagined nought but the smooth waters of the bay 
were lying before her; now so near that they could 
see her dark shape in the blackness; then there 
came a sound of a concussion, as vessel and rocks 
met; then the Sea-Gull turned quickly upon her 
side. A moment more, and she righted again and 
went over the rock, and glided upon a sunken ledge 
but a short distance away, from which no mortal 
power could move her, as she lay a helpless wreck. 

As the steamer turned upon her side, when she 
struck upon the first rock, the wild shriek of a wo- 
man rang out upon the night, and then it was lost 
upon the seething waters. That cry struck a thriil 
of horror to the hearts of Woodsell and Graythern. 
For a moment they were motionless; then Woodsell 
exclaimed : 

“My Cod! that was the voice of Mary Merrill!’ 
And before his companion was aware of his intentions, 
he leaped from the crag into the seething waters 
below. 

As soon as Graythern could command his senses, 
which had been almost paralyzed by the events of 
the last few minutes, he looked about for some means 
whereby to help his friend regain his footing upon 
thecrag. Upon one side he thought he eould retain 
a foothold down to the water’s edge. Carefully he 
felt his way along, and found that it was less difficult 
than he had expected; close by the edge of the water 
he found a good standing place. Here he waited, as 

t atter t went by and hope was at last 
dying out, when he heard his friend’s voice close 
beside him. 





THE DOCTOR AND COALMAN. 


Some fifteen years ago old Sam H—— had a coal-pit 
up in the backwoods of Rhode Island, several miles 
from any human habitation. Once a week he would 
load up his cart with charcoal, and with his old blind 
horse would go to the city, some twenty miles or so, 
peddle out his coal, and the next morning by day- 
light, with his peck of oats for his nag, and a stock of 
cold victuals for himself, laid aside in a box under the 
seat, would return on his journey through the woods. 
After getting a few miles out of the city old Sam 
would settle himself for a nap, knowing full well that 
his old nag knew the road as well, if not better, than 
himself. One day, on his return from the city, old 
Sam, as usual, half asleep, and his horse going about 
the same gait as a yoke of old oxen attached to a plow, 
he was awakened by some one shouting out to him to 
hold up, and “cursing him high and dry.” Sam 
soon ascertained that it was the voice of Doctor B—, 
@ young physician from a neighboring village, who 
sported one of the most fancy teams in that part of 
the country, and when he came to look about he found 
himself in a bad fix. He was on a part of the road 
where there was only one track, and a deep ravine on 
each side, so that one or the other must back out. 
The doctor, after swearing at old Sam until he was 
tired, told him to back out his charcoal establishment 
inahurry. Old Sam after eyeing him a few moments 
broke out with: 

“Now look here, doctor, if you think I’m a darned 
fool, you’re mistaking. Haint I travelled this road 
more’n twenty years afore you was born? and aint I 
a right to be here asmuch asyou? Now, ifyou ketch 
me backing out, when you've got that two-whecled 
consarn, which turns round like a wheel barrow, you 
may wike yiy skull and bones and hang’em up in 
your garr¢t, "long side of them other fellows, what I’ve 
heard you've got there.” 

The doctor tried coaxing, but couldn’t budge old 
Sain an inch, and at last “ getting his dander up,” he 
told Sam “he would see him in Halifax before he 
would back out.” So putting a fancy blanket on his 
pacer, lighting a cigar, and wrapping a buffalo around 
him, he prepared to take iteasy. He thought old Sam 
would get tired of that fun; but he “reckoned with- 
out his host.” Old Sam deliberately dismounted, 
unhitched his nag, took his bag of oats and after 
seeing his horse was doing well, took out his own 
provender and seating himself by the side of the road, 
proceeded to eat his dinner. After he has finished his 
humble meal, he lighted his black pipe, and sat there 
as much at home as could be, the doctor eyeing him all 
the time as savage as a bear. After a while the duc- 
tor pulled out a newspaper that he furtunately had in 
his pocket, which, after reading through several times, 
he fulded up, and put in his pocket. In the meantime 
several hours had passed, and the sun was getting 
low in the horizon, Old Sam was now watching the 
doctor, and after several hems and haws he said: 

“IT say, doctor, have you done with that ere paper?” 

“Yes,” said the doctor; “ what is that to you, I'd 
like to know?” 

“Well,” said the old man, with a solemn expression 
of countenance, “ I wanted to ax you to lend it to me; 
you see I don't often read the papers, but I might as 
well be doing something to pass away the time?” 

The doctor “caved” after that, and left old Sam 








| Master of the field. 
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tected the laboring of machinery, and he knew that 
covery to his companion, and they held their breath 
to listen. There was no mistake. The regular mo- | 
tion of the engine could be plainly heard, coming each 
t nearer to its impending doom. 
More than once as the steamer came on, they 
thought to warn her of her danger, of the doom to | 
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vows which lovers are so prone to reiterate. 
About a month before our sketch opens, they had 
y both been drawn in the conscription, and as this was 
in the second year of the war, substitutes could be 
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